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PREFACE. 


Tue plan of this work was suggested by the beautiful 
volumes, which appear annually in London under the general 
title of Souvenirs. In a first attempt to emulate these 
productions, the Publisher could not hope, in all respects, to 
rival his models. In some points, the English Souvenirs are, 
doubtless, susceptible of improvement; in others, they ap- 
pear to have reached perfection. In the literary department, 
they are, with some exceptions, light and trifling. Among 
the engravings, however are many of the most exquisite 
specimens that the art has produced. If, in respect to the 
embellishments, the Token is found inferior to the English 


Souvenirs, the Publisher hopes that this disadvantage may 


., be compensated, in some degree, by higher interest in the 


literary contents of the volume; at all events, as many of the 
pieces and many of the embellishments relate to American 
history, scenery, and manners, he trusts that the work may 


find favor with those, who would encourage every attempt 
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to explore our native mines, and draw from them the treas- 
ures of poetry and romance. 

It is the intention of the Publisher to continue the Token, 
and the ensuing year he hopes to lay a more certain claim to 
the approbation of the public. The lateness of the period, 
at which the present volume was undertaken, occasioned a 
degree of haste in every department of the work. If this 
be considered, it will not perhaps be thought a groundless 
anticipation, that with the aid of the same writers and the 
same artists who have contributed to this volume, and the 
assistance of others, the succeeding volume of the Token 
may not suffer in comparison with the best productions of 
the kind. 

The Publisher respectfully offers his acknowledgments to 
those who have favored him with their communications for 
this volume. He particularly solicits their contributions for 
the ensuing year, and requests that they may be forwarded 
as early as the first of April next. 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1827. 
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THE TOKEN. 


TO 





THERE is a world of bluer skies, 

And lovelier light than this of ours, 
Where higher, holier mountains rise, 
And valleys bloom with fairer flowers ; 


Where streams of liquid crystal flow, 
And forests wave with odors teeming, 
And all around, above, below, 

In Heaven’s prismatic light is gleaming. 


And airy messengers have sought 

These rosy realms of fancy through, 

And fairest fruits and flowers have brought, 
To form an amulet for you. 


And friendship’s hand and love’s soft fingers 
Of these have wreathed a mystic token ; 
And, oh the chain that round it lingers — 
While life remains, be that unbroken ! 


bo 
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A CANADIAN LEGEND. 


Ir is well known that the attempts of the English to obtain 
possession of the Canadas were for a long time unavailing, 
and that when, after repeated efforts, success partially 
crowned their arms, and they became masters of Quebec, 
the French still maintained their claim to the unconquered 
parts of the colony, nor suffered their victorious enemy to 
remain unmolested in his newly acquired territory. M. De 
Levi, the successor of the lamented Montcalm, made an 
effort, in the spring of 1760, to wrest the capital of Lower 
Canada from the English :—he was however repulsed and 
driven back to Montreal, where the Marquis De Vaudreuil, 
Governor General of the colony, had fixed his head-quarters, 
and, collecting all the military force of the country around 
him, resolved to make a determined stand against the further 
encroachments of the foe. He heard that they were 
approaching, and conquering as they came—that Isle Aux 
Noix, one of the most important keys to the province, was 
already theirs—that their ranks were swollen by thousands 
of American provineials, and. that the red children of the 
forest had lent themselves,: with all their horrid array and 
cruel blood-thirstiness, to assist in the subjugation of New 
France. Yet these tidings but strengthened his purpose to 
sell dearly, if he must sell them, the American possessions 
of his king; and, in silent expectation, he awaited the ap- 
proach of the invaders. It was a period of excitement and 
anxiety, and, like every crisis of importance, it gave rise to 
numerous affecting incidents, which develope the character 
of individuals, and lend to that era a tinge of romantic 
interest, which sheds a mellow light over the dry and scanty 
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detail of the historian. Among the many traditions of this 
kind, which it has been our fortune to collect, we remember 
none more replete with interest, than the one which we now 
present to the reader. It was related to us, one. beautiful 
summer evening, in view of that singular island, which is 
so frequently mentioned in the narrative ;—and the pretty 
French girl, who repeated the legend, often crossed herself, 
as she pointed beyond the rapids to this isolated spot, whose 
shores no human foot invades, and whose slumbering echoes 
answer only to the music of the birds, or to the hoarser 
clamor of the elements. 

Towards the close of a warm afternoon in the summer of 
1760, a group of gay young men, whose lofty bearing and 
rich attire bespoke them of the higher order of those who, 
at that time, filled the city of Montrea® issued from the 
church of Notre Dame, and walked leisurely away, leaving 
one of their number, who voluntarily remained behind, to 
pursue his course alone. He, who was thus left by his 
more social companions, looked after them for an instant, as 
they crossed the Place d’Armes, then turned and sauntered 
slowly down the street, till, arriving before the walls of the 
Recolliet, he paused, and folding his arms, stood gazing, in 
a musing attitude, upon the sculptured emblems of mortality 
which surmount the door-way of the chapel. Suddenly 
his reverie was broken by the unclosing of the gate. A 
monk, clothed in the long black garments of his order, girt 
with the cord of discipline, and wearing his cowl drawn 
closely over his face, issued from it, and passed him with 
the speed of one bound on some mission of importance. By 
accident he left the gate a-jar, and, tempted by the verdure 
of the spacious court-yard, and the grateful shade of those 
noble elms, which the sacrilegious hand of modern improve- 
ment has, within a few years, levelled with the dust, the 
young man touching his plumed hat, in token of reverence 
to the ecclesiastic, passed on, and entered the precincts of 
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the monastery. The weather was oppressively warm, and 
lifting his hat from his brows, and unloosing the sword 
which hung idly at his side, he laid both upon the grass, 
and was in the act of throwing himself beside them, when 
the figure of Father Clement, the Superior, was seen ap- 
proaching, and with that habitual deference which all 
classes of catholics pay to their clergy, he remained stand- 
ing in an attitude of respect, till the holy man should 
have passed. The monk, however, perceived him, and 
approached. ‘* Heaven bless thee, my son, and have thee 
in its holy keeping!” he said in a tone of fervent sincerity, 
and with a countenance whose mild benignity seemed to 
promise the blessing which his tongue invoked. 

**T thank you, father,” said the young man; “ but I fear 
I merit reproof tather than this kindly greeting, for my 
unauthorized intrusion here.” 

‘* Thou art welcome to these quiet shades, my son; I 
know thee for one of the Marquis De Vaudreuil’s suite—for 
a defender of the true faith and holy church,—and to thee, 
and such as thee, these hallowed grounds and walls shall 
ever offer refuge and repose. My duty calls me hence—but 
thou perhaps art weary with the toils of counsel or of war, 
and thou art freely welcome to remain and calm thy thoughts 
in this unbroken solitude.” 

“Nay, holy father, I am neither weary nor disturbed ;— 
the tempting coolness of these shades invited me to enter; 
but now I am refreshed, and will walk hence with you.” 

‘*T must first await the return of Brother Ambrose, who 
just now departed to gather tidings of a dying man, to 
whom I, but an hour ago, administered the last rites of our 
religion.” 

“You speak of young De Bourgainville, father ? ” 

«J do, my son; knowest thou aught of his present state ?”’ 

‘I have learned nothing since the morning, father, when 
it was supposed his last sands were well nigh run—but I 
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feared, lest he might, even yet, recover to meet the fate 
which must then be his.” 

«‘ Heaven is more merciful than man,” replied the monk, 
‘“‘and it has kindly snatched him from the ignominious doom 
which has been decreed against him.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps, father, you believe him guiltless of the crimes 
laid to his charge?” 

‘‘He stands convicted of youthful folly and ungoverned 
passion,” returned the monk, “but of one treacherous 
thought or act towards his king or country I believe him 
innocent ; nay more, I think him true to both—true as the 
brave Montcalm, who nobly welcomed death, when told 
that he was conquered.” 

The lay brother at this moment returned with tidings that 
De Bourgainville yet lived, but was fast approaching his 
last moments, and, within another hour at furthest, it was 
thought his mortal career must terminate. ‘‘ God speed the 
parting soul, and receive it to the joys of heaven!” ex- 
claimed Father Clement, devoutly crossing himself. There 
was a solemn pause of a few moments, when the young 
man, taking his hat and sword from the ground, replaced the 
latter in his belt, and respectfully addressing the Superior, 
‘“‘ Father, you seem to be familiar with the history of M. De 
Bourgainville,” he said, “and if you deem me not imperti- 
nent, I would gladly learn a few particulars relating to him. 
I was with the army of M. De Levi in the last unfortunate 
expedition against Quebec, and it is only since our return, 
that I have been placed about the person of M. De Vau- 
dreuil. Immediately after my appointment, I was sent by 
the Marquis upon a secret mission, and have been absent 
from the city till yesterday. So that all which I have 
heard of this most unhappy affair has been from the lips of 
prejudiced or ignorant persons; and I would fain hear the 
truth from one, whose knowledge of the circumstances 
enable him to tell it with simplicity and candor.” 

Q* 
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** Thou shalt know all that is known to me, my son, and I 
esteem myself happy in being able to exculpate the innocent 
‘from unjust suspicion. But I have a duty to perform else- 
where, and as the fervor of the heat has abated, I will invite 
thee to accompany me in my walks, that we may discourse 
of this matter on our way.” 

The young man assented, and they issued together from 
the gate of the monastery. Passing down one of those 
narrow streets which every where intersect the city at right 
angles, they proceeded slowly along the irregular pavement 
of St Paul street, while Father Clement, without prelude 


or further solicitation, commenced the following recital of 


circumstances connected with the fate of a young man, 


whose unhappy destiny had rendered him an object of 


commiseration to some, and of interest to all. 
** Eugene De Bourgainville had the misfortune to lose his 


parents, while yet in early infancy. They were people of 


rank and fortune, and c‘stantly allied to M. De Vaudreuil, 
to whom, as a last bequest, they gave the care and direction 
of their orphan son. The Marquis received and promised to 
educate him as his own, and faithfully has he performed that 
promise,—in all things treating and regarding him with the 
tenderness of a father. Young De Bourgainville repaid him 
with filial deference and affection, and enjoyed, without 
intermission, the smiles of his guardian’s favor and protec- 
tion, till, after a residence of some time in this country, he 
formed an unfortunate attachment, which M. De Vaudreuil 
disapproved and refused to sanction. The object of this 
attachment was the daughter of a French officer and a 
native Indian, who was so richly gifted with beauty and 
sensibility that he, though nobly allied, and master of an 
ample fortune, yielded himself a captive to her untutored 
charms—educated her—converted her to his own religion, 
and married her. Soon after this event, he was sent on 
military duty te a distant part of the province, and during 
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his absence he placed his wife under the protection of the 
nuns of the Hétel Dieu. But he shortly fell a sacrifice to 
the barbarity of the savages—she too died after a residence 
in the convent of nearly three years, leaving a little girl to 
the care and affection of the nuns. For two years the child 
was an object of delight to the whole sisterhood—when 
suddenly she disappeared with her nurse, an old Indian, who 
had ever evinced a decided aversion to the habits of civilized 
life. ‘Two years more passed on, when, prompted by caprice, 
or by some motive which has never been developed, the 
squaw restored the girl—sending her unattended to the 
convent, but never appearing herself to answer the questions 
which she would doubtless have been asked. Aimeé La 
Voison, for so she was called, seemed not to have forgotten 
her former home—but its restraints appeared irksome to her, 
and it was evident she had acquired a strong taste for the 
free and roving life which she had led with her nurse. She 
however remained with the nuns, till she attained her twelfth 
year, when she again disappeared, and never returned, till 
about ten months since, when the nuns found her one 
morning in the chapel dressing the altar with flowers, and 
prevailed on her once more to become an inmate of their 
house. It was soon after this period, that she attracted the 
attention of Eugene De Bourgainville ;—and it was in vain 
that the Abbess prohibited all intercourse between the lovers, 
or that M. De Vaudreuil forbade his young relative to cherish 
an attachment for one, who from her infancy had been de- 
signed for the cloister. They continued frequently to see 
each other, and to exchange vows of unalterable fidelity. 
The Abbess feared to exercise severity towards Aimeé,—well 
knowing she would not hesitate to flee from her care to the 
wild haunts which she dearly loved, so soon as an undue 
restraint should be placed upon her person. She was there- 
fore still permitted, as she had ever been, to spend many 
hours in the garden, and to sit with her work or book in the 
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Abbess’ parlor, rather than retire to join the daily tasks of 
the nuns in the interior of the convent. Here she beheld all 
the visiters who came to the Hétel Dieu, many of whom 
were attracted by the fame of her surpassing beauty—and 
here she often saw De Bourgainville. 

“It was here too that she was first seen by Augustine 
Du Plessis, the friend and bosom companion of De Bour- 
gainville. But from that hour their companionship was 
ended—the:r friendship changed to hatred. Du Plessis, 
young and impetuous, conceived a violent passion for the 
fair Aimeé, and, a stranger to those principles of honor, those 
generous and manly feelings, which in similar circumstances 
would have governed the conduct of De Bourgainville, he 
sedulously strove by every means to win her love, and when 
he found himself repulsed with angry scorn, still persecuted her 
with his importunate suit. He quarrelled also with his friend, 
and to gratify his revengeful feelings, sought to poison his 
peace by insinuating doubts of the fidelity of his mistress. 
De Bourgainville endured these taunts, for some time, with 
tolerable forbearance ;—but when at the table of the Marquis 
De Vaudreuil, Du Plessis one day uttered some unfeeling 
sarcasm reflecting on the fair fame of Aimeé La Voison, his 
indignation burst through all control. He started from his 
seat, and reckless of the presence of older and superior 
officers, approached the offender with anger flashing from 
his eyes, with words of bitter invective on his lips, and 
raising his arm would have struck the coward to the earth, 
had not his purpose been arrested by those around him. 
The voice of M. De Vaudreuil restored him to recollection, 
but unable to command himself, he quitted the apartment, 
though it was only to summon Du Plessis to answer in single 
combat for the falsehood which he had dared to utter. They 
met, and M. Du Plessis received his adversary’s sword in 
his heart, acknowledging, with his latest breath, that he had 
acted a traitor’s and a slanderer’s part. But his friends, 
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indignant at his death, demanded the blood of his murderer, 
and called upon M. De Vaudreuil, as the avenger of the 
injured, and the dispenser of justice, to deliver up his ward 
to the penalties of the law. The Marquis, however, was 
spared this painful sacrifice. De Bourgainville, aware of his 
danger, took a hasty farewell of Aimeé, and quitted the 
island. Whither he went no one could tell, but it was 
confidently believed by many, that he had deserted his 
country, and joined the English. These reports were 
industriously circulated by the friends of M. Du Plessis, and 
so many seeming proofs were brought forward to corroborate 
them, that even M. De Vaudreuil, who heard no tidings of 
the fugitive, was induced at last to credit the tale of De 
Bourgainville’s apostasy. From Aimeé no intelligence could 
be obtained—as she disappeared within a week after her 
lover’s departure, and has not since been seen—but a light 
canoe has been observed dancing over the tremendous rapids 
of La Chine, and approaching unharmed that lonely isle, 
which stands in the midst of their appalling breakers. It is 
believed to be hers,—for that is known to be her dwelling 
place, when absent from the convent, and to no other 
human being, except her Indian nurse, is this solitary spot 
accessible. But to return to De Bourgainville. You know 
that he was lately rescued by a party of French soldiers from 
a band of Mohawks on the opposite side of the river, and 
brought hither, wounded, dying, and a prisoner. They 
refused to give any other account of him than that he was 
wounded in an encounter between themselves, and some 
chiefs of a hostile tribe. But letters from the English 
commanders were found upon him, inviting him to join their 
victorious standard, and these unanswered papers, where not 
a hint of his acquiescence can be found, are declared by his 
enemies to stamp him with the seal of treachery. Neither 
are the asseveraticns of his servant, a faithful adherent to the 
fortunes of his master, permitted to have any weight. He 
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declares that after quitting Montreal in their progress to join 
the French forces at Chambly, they were captured by a party 
of Indians, who had ever since detained them prisoners, with 
the daily declaration that they should shortly take them to 
the British general at Quebec. 

** M. De Vaudreuil, indeed, believes this statement ; but he 
is overpowered by the voice of the multitude, and deterred 
from pronouncing an opinion which, under existing circum- 
stances, would doubtless be attributed to undue. partiality. 
He is stricken in heart by the misfortunes of one whom he 
has loved as a son, but he rejoices, as do I, that death is soon 
to set him free from all the evils of mortality. He has already 
seen him for the last time, but without being recognised by 
the unhappy young man, who, excepting for a few moments 
this morning, has discovered no symptoms of consciousness 
since his arrival. M. De Vaudreuil dared not even receive 


him to his residence within the city, and, as the only act of 


indulgence in his power to grant, permits him to die unat- 
tended, except by his own servant, at Prés de Ville, his now 
deserted country-house. Thus, my son, I have given you a 
plain narrative of facts; and now that we have arrived at the 
chapel of the Hotel Dieu, enter with me, and offer a prayer 
for the forgiveness of De Bourgainville’s enemies, and for 
the peace of his departing soul.” 

The young man, sensibly affected by the melancholy 
recital to which he had just listened, assented with a silent 
inclination of the head, and turned to follow the monk 
through the low arched doorway of the chapel, when his 


attention was arrested by the appearance of a gentleman of 


M. De Vaudreuil’s household, who came to summon his 
immediate attendance upon the Marquis. Compliance was 
a matter of course, but he first stepped hastily after Father 
Clement, explained the cause of his sudden departure, 
thanked him for the patience with which he had answered 
his inquiries, craved his blessing, and retired. 
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It was a festival day, and the chapel was still filled with 
the odor of frankincense, mingled with the perfume of the 
fading flowers which decked the shrines of the saints, and 
were scattered among the wax lights that yet burned upon 
the altar. Father Clement approached the stone chalice, 
which held the consecrated water, and reverently signing 
himself with the holy symbol of the cross, he knelt with true 
humility of spirit to implore the mercy of God upon the soul, 
which was about passing into eternity. Deeply absorbed by 
his devotions, he was unconscious that another suppliant 
knelt beside him, till a low half stifled sigh stole faintly on 
his ear, when he rose, and cast around an eye of benevolent 
inquiry to learn from whom proceeded this indication of an 
oppressed heart. A twilight obscurity reigned within the 
chapel ; for the few windows which lighted it were high and 
narrow, and the feeble rays of the wax tapers illuminated 
only the pictures and images, around which they were 
placed. But through this deepening gloom, Father Clement 
espied a female figure, at‘a little distance from the spot, 
whence he had just risen, prostrate on the steps of the altar ; 
her forehead touching the ground, her face concealed in the 
folds of her garments, her attitude a profound abstraction, 
indicative of the most humble, heartfelt adoration. The 
priest was a true disciple of his divine master ;—he had all 
the mild and heavenly benignity of a Cheverus or a Fenelon, 
and his heart overflowed with tender compassion, as he 
marked the emotion which, at intervals, convulsed the 
frame of the kneeling suppliant, and thought, as his eye 
traced the rounded outline of her youthful and exquisitely 
proportioned figure, that he recognised one, in whom a 
concurrence of circumstances had increased his wonted 
interest, even to an intense and painful degree. Her cos- 
tume bore no similitude to that worn by the peasantry of the 
country,—neither did it resemble that of the religious orders,— 
but consisted of a loose black dress, confined about the waist 
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by a girdle richly wrought, after the manner of the Indians, 
though without the usual tawdriness which marks their 
taste ; and fastened with a clasp of gold. From her shoul- 
ders flowed a long cloak or mantle of fine dark cloth, 
buttoned with a golden loop, and embroidered, in an etruscan 
pattern, with scarlet moose hair around the edges. A trans- 
parent veil covered her head and fell partly over her face, 
and from beneath it escaped a profusion of glossy hair, 
blacker than the plumage of the raven, and which rendered 
more striking the dazzling whiteness of the beautiful neck 
and throat around which it clustered. One small white hand, 
delicate as a snow flake, grasped the railing which enclosed 
the altar, and on it sparkled the ring, which Father Clement 
had often seen upon the finger of Aimeé La Voison, and 
which he knew had been given as the pledge of De Bour- 
gainville’s love. His doubts were ended, and he stood 
waiting, only till she should rise from her devotions, to 
address her. She had nearly finished them; and, as in the 
fervor of her soul, the last words of her petition burst 
audibly from her lips, “‘ Holy Father, thou canst save him! 
Blessed Virgin, intercede for me, and snatch him from the 
tomb, which opens to receive him!” she rose, and throwing 
back her veil, turned upon the priest a face, which, even in 
sorrow and in tears, was radiant with almost seraphic beauty. 
She had believed herself alone with her God, but at the sight 
of Father Clement, she started, and a livid paleness over- 
spread her features. But instantly the blood rushed back 
with overwhelming force—she beheld him who had been a 
father to herself, and to De Bourgainville; she marked the 
tender compassion of his air, the pitying kindness of his eyes, 
and, bursting into a passion of hysteric sobs, she sunk again 
powerless upon the steps of the altar. Father Clement’s 
heart bled for the anguish which he witnessed, and, hastily 
approaching the object of his sympathy he strove gently to 
raise her from the ground. 
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‘‘ Daughter,” he said, “ thou hast cast thyself at the mercy 
seat of God, and poured out thy soul in humble prayer and 
supplication ; thou hast here uttered the language of a meek 
and lowly spirit; and beware now, lest thou pollute this 
hallowed spot with the tears of earthly passion.” 

‘*‘ Father, reproach me not,” exclaimed the unhappy girl, 
in accents broken by her sobs. “Even God permits my 
tears ; it is he who has afflicted me, and think you he will 
break with his anger the feeble reed which his hand has 
bruised ?” 

** His goodness is abundant, my daughter, and it is there- 
fore I would have thee feel, if he has chastened thee, it has 
been done in mercy. Thou hast perhaps despised the 
privileges which he offered thee; thou hast forsaken the 
christian community, where thy dying mother placed thee, 
and hast chosen to thyself an idol, whom God has doubtless 
smitten, to remind you both of your mortality.” 

*‘Father, God formed my heart for tender affections ; 
wherefore then should he chastise me, because I have in- 
dulged the innocent emotions which he implanted in my 
nature ? ”’ 

**We cannot fathom his designs, my child; but perhaps 
thou hast indulged these emotions to excess, and, in the 
pleasures of an earthly love, forgotten the higher and holier 
object of thy worship.” 

‘* Never, father, have I been thus neglectful of my duty. 
To God, each morning, I have offered the earliest incense 
of praise ; my latest prayer, at night, has been to him ; and 
he has mingled with all my hopes and dreams of future 
happiness.”’ 

** And yet, my daughter, thou didst voluntarily forsake the 
place where he is worshipped, with all the rites and ceremo- 
nies of our most holy faith; thou didst desert the altars 
where his image stands, renounce the offices and deeds of 
mercy, which, as a member of this blessed house, it was thy 
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duty to perform, and hide thee in those wild and savage 
haunts, where never temple rose to the Most High, nor holy 
chant of christian tongue awoke the echoes of that heathen 
solitude.” 

‘“‘ Father, his temple is the universe ; why then should his 
service be confined to the narrow space enclosed by mortal 
hands? Think you, the humble offering of a contrite heart 
will not rise with equal acceptance to the throne of heaven, 
from the midst of his own matchless works, as from gorgeous 
altars, surrounded by adoring crowds ?” 

‘“* My daughter,” said the priest, with somewhat of stern- 
ness in his accent, ‘ who has taught thee to believe that our 
religion is encumbered with vain pomps, and idle ceremonies ? 
Hast thou held communion with those heretics, who have 
come to overrun our colony, to profane our temples, and 
overturn our faith, that thou speakest thus lightly of the 
venerable worship which thy fathers have instituted, and thy 
God has condescended to accept?” 

“Forgive me, father, if I have spoken with seeming 
irreverence of what I hold most sacred. I meant but to say 
that God is not confined to temples made with hands, and 
that, in my own sweet island-home, I have knelt and wor- 
shipped him with as pure and holy fervor, as ever warmed 
my heart before this blessed altar, and in presence of these 
consecrated objects.” 

Father Clement gazed upon her for a moment in silence, 
then asked, in tones of sorrow, rather than of anger, “ It is 
true then, my daughter, that you have been dwelling in that 
lonely isle? You have tempted the fury of those frightful 
rapids, and preferred their hideous discord to the sublime 
peals of the organ, and the chant of those holy nuns, who 
have nurtured you in their own bosoms, as a daughter?” 

** And I render to them, father, a daughter’s love, and 
more than a daughter’s gratitude; but my mother was a 
denizen of the woods, and with her milk I imbibed a love of 
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freedom and of nature. My ear is never wearied by the 
music of those restless rapids, of which you speak with such 
horror ; my devotion kindles as I gaze upon the ample arch 
of heaven, at noonday, or at night, when glorious with its 
host of stars; and my eye dwells with unsated pleasure on 
the boundless landscape, with all its rich variety of gari- 
ture.” 

“*My daughter, this is the romantic enthusiasm of early 
youth; time and the sorrows of earth will chasten these 
feelings, and then thou wilt look back with regret to the 
peaceful asylum thou hast forsaken. Come then now, and 
let me lead thee back to the fold from which thou hast 
been too long a wanderer; come, and fulfil the end of thy 
being. The,ties which bound thee to earth, are broken; it 
has no longer any charms for thee: but remember that thou 
art a child of heaven, an heir of immortality, and here thou 
mayst wrestle for the prize of eternal bliss; here thou mayst 
fight the good fight of faith ; with God’s blessing, mayst come 
off conqueror, and leave thy name, with other sisters of this 
pious house, as a sweet savor to those who shall hereafter 
tread in thy steps.” 

‘Father, you have told me that God is present every 
where, and I have felt that he was with me in that island, 
which you deem so desolate. Every shady alcove there, 
has heard his praise and witnessed my humble supplications 
for his mercy. My own hands have raised to him an altar 
of turf, like that on which pious Abel offered the firstlings of 
his flock, and on it fair flowers daily shed their fragrance, 
and wax tapers burn before the Virgin’s shrine. When my 
nurse, in early childhood, took me with her from this convent, 
she conveyed me thither, and taught me to love each tree 
and flowery dingle of that silent spot; she taught me too to 
navigate my light canoe, to steer it safely through the 
breakers, and guide it in the only practicable track by which 
the island is accessible,” 
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“But wherefore, my daughter, when she again restored 
thee to us, and thou didst dwell, for so many years, in the 
midst of christian ordinances, and in communion with chris- 
tian souls, wherefore didst thou again desert the altars of thy 
God, and voluntarily return to that remote abode ?” 

‘* Father,” she replied, and a vivid blush mingled with the 
tears which coursed freely down her cheeks, “when [I first 
knew De Bourgainville, I had begun to love the stillness of 
my cloister, and to think I might be happy in a life so 
unvaried and monotonous. But he changed my feelings and 
my views. I loved my God with greater fervor for bestowing 
on me this new source of happiness, and I felt, that, to serve 
him as I ought, I must serve him in conjunction with De 
Bourgainville. You know the progress of our affection, and 
the circumstances which occurred so cruelly to disunite us. 
When, after the death of Du Plessis, Eugene came to bid 
me a hurried adieu, I urged him to fly to my island-retreat ; 
but he chose rather to join the French forces at Chambly, 
and continue an active defender of his country, till the appeal 
which he intended to make to his king should be answered, 
and he be again permitted to appear here in safety. In the 
mean time, I purposed retreating to my island. I was un- 
happy, and longed for its silence and its solitude, where, 
unmarked by any eye, I could indulge the sorrows of my 
heart. De Bourgainville’s return was to be notified to me 
by a certain signal raised upon the mainland shore, and for 
weary days and weeks I have watched in vain to behold it. 
But this morming, when despair had nearly seized me, it was 
the first object that greeted my waking eyes; my boat was 
quickly launched upon the waters, and I flew to meet—not 
De Bourgainville, but his faithful servant, who informed me 
of all the sad circumstances which your sympathizing looks 
assure me, father, are already too well known to you.” 

«« And you have seen him then, my daughter ? ” 

“JT have; and I saw him dying, as I thought. He looked 
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upon me without knowing me, and the anguish of that 
moment was more bitter than death! But oh, the joy of the 
next! My nurse was with me ; she examined the wound, and, 
skilled above her race in the powers of healing, she asserts 
that he may yet recover.” 

‘¢ Impossible, my child! The arrow which pierced him is 
supposed to have been dipped in deadly poison, and thy fool- 
ish nurse but feeds thee with false hopes, to lull thy present 
fears.” 

‘Not so, father. She never yet deceived me, and she 
would not do so now. But I must be gone; the day is fast 
declining, and I must loiter here no longer.” 

*‘Gone! and at this hour? Whither, my daughter, do you 
bend your course, or for what purpose quit the shelter of this 
sanctuary to night?” 

“‘ Nay, father, I beseech you ask me nothing, and seek not 
to detain me. If Eugene lives, you shall know all; but now 
I would not involve you, nor any one, in danger, by making 
you a confidant of my purpose.” 

At this instant, the low chant of female voices issuing 
from the inner chapel of the convent, announced the com- 
mencement of evening vespers, and Aimeé, starting at the 
sound, moved hastily towards the door. Father Clement 
followed her—“ Daughter,” he said, “I am thy spiritual 
director, and to me even wilt thou not impart thy designs? 
Wilt thou, in defiance of my counsel, persist in going hence, 
and exposing thyself perhaps to insult and danger, and that 
too at the very moment when the holy sisterhood are offer- 
ing their evening service to the Virgin?” 

“Father, strive not to weaken the firmness of my courage. 
I must make one last effort to save him; and, if it prove in 
vain, I solemnly vow, in the presence of God, the Virgin, and 
all the blessed saints, to return hither, and take upon myself 
the vows of this holy house. Speak to me, father, for I dare 
not quit you in displeasure.” 
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Father Clement looked fixedly upon her, and sorrow, affec- 
tion, and reproof were written on his brow; but the entrance 
of some peasants, for the purposes of devotion, forbade his 
reply, and, only waving his hand, he turned from her, and, 
passing up the chapel, disappeared through a private door 
which led into the interior of the convent. 

Aimeé, for one moment, felt inclined to follow him; but 
this impulse died away with the last sound of his retreating 
footsteps, and, anxious to be gone, she quitted the chapel 
without longer delay. As she issued from the door, she saw 
with pleasure that the day had not so far declined as she 
supposed ; the sun indeed was near his setting, but there yet 
remained time enough for her to leave the city before the 
gates were closed, and, with a fleet step, she threaded the 
narrow streets, till she reached the southern gate, through 
which she wished to pass. But, as she attempted to do so, 
the sentinel stepped before her, demanding roughly her name 
and purpose. She turned towards him a face of such pleading 
beauty, and answered him in tones so silvery, that his harsh- 
ness was at once disarmed. “I pray you, good soldier, not 
to stay me; I come from the Hétel Dieu, and am bound on 
an errand of mercy to the dying.” ‘Go on then, maiden, 
and the Virgin be thy guide;” said the man, as he stepped 
respectfully aside to let her pass. With a look of silent 
gratitude, she slipped a small piece of gold into his hand, and 
bounded forward. Hurrying through part of the thinly 
scattered suburbs of St Antoine, which now form a populous 
and extensive part of the city, she struck into a narrow foot- 
peth, that wound deeper and deeper into the forests which 
then clothed that beautiful ridge, whose sloping gardens and 
orchards are now the first, after the long Canadian winter, to 
wake into life and beauty beneath the genial influence of 
spring. Gradually ascending Mount Royal, in the direction 
of that unfinished building, which, though commenced but a 
quarter of a century ago, the hand of time, as if in mockery 
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of man’s ambition, is already crumbling into ruins, she passed 
on to the romantic spot, where the projector of that stately 
mansion chose his last resting place, and now lies cold 
beneath the pompous marble which his heirs have reared to 
tell the living of the vanity of mortal hopes. Then, not even 
the ashes of the dead had invaded that sequestered spot ; 
the area which is now opened around the costly monument 
was filled with trees, and the cliffs were clothed with lichens 
and wild flowers, which seldom human foot, save that of the 
Indian hunter, crushed beneath its tread. Aimeé climbed to 
the highest pinnacle of the rocks which rise behind the 
obelisk, and for a few moments seated herself upon a jutting 
crag, to recover the breath she had lost in her rapid ascent. 
The sun had set, but the long, delicious twilight of that 
climate was tinging every object with its golden hues, and 
diffusing over the landscape a serene and odorous calm 
peculiar to the hour. Aimeé gazed abroad with the rapt eye 
of an enthusiast, and felt its soothing influence sink into her 
heart. Beneath her stretched the city, with its long range 
of low grey houses, the walls of its convents rising above the 
rest, the venerable turrets of the Recolliet visible through 
the gigantic elms that sheltered it with their protecting arms, 
and, higher than all, the glittering spire of Notre Dame, sur- 
mounted with the holy cross, and pointing, like a beacon, 
towards heaven. The French flag, so soon to be displaced 
by the colors of England, waved from the citadel, that 
fortified eminence, which has recently been levelled to make 
way for new streets and buildings, and from various embattled 
points of minor consequence. Beyond, the noble St Law- 
rence rolled its world of waters towards the Atlantic, its 
bosom purpled with the tints of parting day, and gemmed 
with lovely islands, that lay, like enchanted spots, upon its 
peaceful surface. Aimeé looked far up the river for her own 
dear Isle of Flowers, but it was hidden by intervening forests, 
though the music that she loved, the tossing of the restless 
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rapids, fell, in that solitary place, with mellowed cadence on 
her ear. The opposite shore was clothed with trees, or 
presented long tracts of prairie land, cheerless and unin- 
habited; save here and there arose the wigwam of a half 
civilized Indian, or the mud cottage of some daring Canadian, 
whose friendly traffic with the natives protected him from 
their barbarity. Far off in the distance towered the moun- 
tain of Chambly, the purple summits of Belceil, and further 
still the eye could trace the faint outline of the mountains 
which intersect Vermont. 

Aimeé’s devotional fervor kindled as she gazed. It over- 
flowed her heart, and burst forth from her lips, as in a 
subdued voice she warbled the evening service to the Virgin. 
A sudden rustling in the shrubbery disturbed her vespers. 
She turned quickly and caught a glimpse of some one, 
shrouded in a large cloak, who leaped hastily down the 
opposite declivity, and disappeared in the thicket. She now 
remembered that, when she left the chapel of the Hétel 
Dieu, she had seen a man thus attired, standing on the 
outside of the door, and that once or twice, when she 
chanced to look back in her progress through the streets, she 
had observed him behind her. But in a crowded city this 
circumstance seemed nothing strange, and it would never 
have occurred to her again, had not the singular appearance 
of this person, at such a time, and in so remote a place, 
recalled it to her mind. She stood for a few moments, 
uncertain what to do, and unable, if the intruder intended 
her harm, to account for his hasty retreat, when that mystery 
was at once explained by the appearance of her nurse, 
accompanied by a tall athletic Indian, whom the stranger 
had doubtless seen and retreated to avoid. Aimeé, as she 
welcomed them, forgot the uneasiness which this incident 
had occasioned her. She threw her arm with affectionate 
endearment round the barbarously attired person of her nurse, 
then turned to examine and praise a litter formed of the 
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flexile branches of the birch, which the Indian exultingly 
displayed to her. ‘See, my humming bird,” said the old 
nurse, in tolerable French, and with a look of fond affection, 
“Yakoo and myself have woven twigs of the fragrant fern 
with the young shoots of the birch; we have lined it with 
moss gathered from the cool stones at the fountain head, and 
strewn water lilies on the pillow, to revive him with their 
odor.” 

“‘Thank you, kind mother,” said the girl, touching with 
her ruby lip the wrinkled forehead of her nurse—* And here, 
where his heart will rest, I place this relic of the true cross, 
to shield him from unholy spirits; and to the Virgin I vow 
two candlesticks of silver, if she will guide us safely over the 
rapids, and diffuse a healing power into the balsams which 
you shall pour upon his wound.” 

“Daughter, there are plants of saving virtue growing 
around the Virgin’s consecrated grot, upon our isle ; these, 
when the moon rides high in the heavens, and the dew lies 
wet upon them, I will gather and distil, and every precious 
drop shall extract the venom from his blood and fill his veins 
with life.” 

*“ The saints fulfil thy promise!” exclaimed Aimeé, 
fervently clasping her hands and raising her eyes with an 
imploring look towards heaven. 

“Fear not, my daughter—but thou art faint and weary ; 
thine eye is dim, it minds me of thy mother’s, when thy 
father left her to meet our chiefs in battle ; thy cheek is pale, 
and faded like the rose leaves which I have seen thee wear 
all day upon thy breast. Beyond this rock there gushes forth 
a cooling stream; come then, my drooping bird, and quench 
thy thirst with its limpid waters. Here are fresh fruits which 
Yakoo has plucked for us; come, and I will spread them on 
its brink, and thou shalt lie there and rest thyself, while I 
feed thee with the ripest.” 

*“‘ Nay, mother, leave me here; go you with Yakoo, but I 
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will sit upon this rock, and count the stars, as they appear 
one by one in the heavens, and pray to the Virgin, as I am 
wont to do in the bowers of my island home. It will be 
time to depart, when the moon shall cast the shadows of 
those sycamores to the foot of this rock ; then, if you do not 
come to me, I will call you.” 

Maraka knew from experience that it was vain to oppose 
the will of her foster child, and, too much accustomed to 
leave her in solitary haunts to feer any evil, she turned 
away, with a sign of assent, and followed Yakoo, to share 
their evening repast on the borders of the rivulet. Aimeé, left 
once more to herself, resumed her former seat on the pro- 
jecting rock. She unclosed her cloak, and threw back the 
veil which shaded her features, to admit the cooling breeze 
of evening. Twilight had deepened fast around her, and 
already the tall tops of the forest trees were silvered with the 
beams of a full moon, that was each moment shining with 
brighter lustre in the east. Many thoughts crowded upon 
her heart; many hopes for the future, many fears for the 
present, which a few short hours were destined to confirm 
or dissipate. She was a wild, impassioned creature, full of 
feeling and romance, which her mode of life, the habits she 
had formed under the guidance of her untutored nurse, and 
the whole tenor of her existence had served to cherish and 
to heighten. While she thus sat watching the moon, as she 
climbed the heavens, now murmuring an Ave Maria, now, 
with a softened heart, recalling the tender anxiety which 
Father Clement had shown for her welfare, then, with 
streaming eyes, reverting to her wounded lover, or, with hope 
springing in her soul, bearing him in imagination to the silent 
bowers of her island, feeding him with the fairest fruits and 
reviving him with the odors of her flowers, she sunk gradu- 
ally from her waking reverie, into a deep and peaceful 
slumber. How long she slept she knew not; but when she 
awoke, the moon had gained the zenith, and its perpendicular 
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rays fell full upon the rock which she had chosen for her 
couch. She started up; a step sounded in her ear, and the 
shadow of some person moved from beside her. She believed 
it Yakoo or Maraka, and she turned quickly around ; but, 
instead of those she expected to see, the same tall figure, 
which had followed her from the chapel of the Hétel Dieu, 
and which she had seen at twilight disappear in the forest, 
now stood regarding her with a fixed and earnest eye. Aimeé 
pressed her crucifix closely to her bosom—‘ Holy mother, 
shield me!” she ejaculated ; and, at the sound of her voice, 
the stranger moved a step towards her. Terrified by the 
gesture, she darted from him, and bounding over rock and 
crag ran wildly towards the rivulet, calling aloud upon the 
names of Yakoo and Maraka. In an instant they were by 
her side ; but, when she related the cause of her alarm, they 
believed that she had been dreaming, or had seen a spirit. 
Aimeé, however, was conscious that what she had witnessed 
was no delusion of the senses, and the incident gave a sad- 
ness to her heart, and infused into it a superstitious dread of 
some impending evil, which not even the immediate necessity 
for courage and exertion could entirely dissipate. 

Midnight had arrived, the time appointed for the com- 
mencement of their enterprise, and Aimeé was impatient of 
delay. They therefore began silently to descend the moun- 
tain, Yakoo and Maraka carrying the litter, and Aimeé walking 
beside them. They would fain have persuaded her to 
occupy it, but she steadfastly refused, and thus, without 
molestation, and with a rapidity almost incredible, they 
traversed the ground which Aimeé had passed over alone in 
the beginning of the evening, till, changing their course to a 
northerly direction, they kept for some distance along the 
skirts of the forest, and paused at length before the gates of 
Prés de Ville. This ancient mansion, though still standing, 
exhibits scarcely a vestige of its former splendor. Not a 
trace is to be seen of the moat and drawbridge, with which, 
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after the manner of baronial castles, it was once defended. 
Only its size and form remain, to shew that it was vastly 
superior in importance to buildings of the same age; for 
even the extensive domains, and noble trees, with which it 
was formerly surrounded, have been included in the general 
ruin. The former are covered with the dwellings of sallow 
habitons, or Irish emigrants, and the latter have fallen before 
the axe of the spoiler, without even the exception of that 
princely avenue of elms which led to its entrance, and was 
long the sole remnant of its departed glory. Gaston, the 
attendant of De Bourgainville, was anxiously expecting the 
arrival of Aimeé and the Indians. At the first sound of their 
footsteps, he hailed them, and was answered by the precon- 
certed watchword. The drawbridge was hastily lowered, 
and the little cavalcade passed over it, preceded by Aimeé, 
who, with impatient steps, bounded forward, and was the 
next moment kneeling beside her lover’s couch. 

The house had been deserted by all, save an old female 
domestic, since the first moment that a general expectation 
of the enemy’s approach prevailed ; for all who could crowd 
into the city, had sought their safety within its walls, and 
there was no superfluity of men to protect the vacant country 
houses of the gentry. Gaston therefore felt himself at liberty 
to choose what apartment best suited his fancy or conve- 
nience ; and, for the benefit of free and wholesome air, he had 
accordingly placed his master in the hall of entrance, and 
there he was now lying, wrapped in his cloak, ready for 
removal. He seemed to be asleep, but as Aimeé leaned over 
him, holding to his lips one of those fragrant lilies with 
which Maraka had strewn his litter, its spicy odor appeared 
to revive him. He strove to inhale its perfume ; opened his 
eyes, fixed them for an instant on her face, and softly re- 
peating her name, again sunk into unconsciousness. Aimeé’s 
heart glowed with hope and gratitude. She hailed the omen 
as an earnest of his restoration, and believed that heaven had 
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interposed to comfort her. The Indians now entered. De 
Bourgainville was placed in the litter, which Gaston and 
Yakoo raised and carried between them, while Maraka pre- 
ceded it, and Aimeé, her eyes bent anxiously on the face of 
her lover, walked at its head. They crossed the bridge in 
safety, and were proceeding to gain the shelter of the woods, 
when three persons suddenly approached. Aimeé looked up, 
and, in him who stood foremost, she recognised the same 
figure which had thrice before crossed her path. The 
drooping feathers of his cap shaded his features, but he lifted 
it from his brow, and gazed sternly upon her. It was the 
brother of Augustine Du Plessis! She knew him, and, with 
a faint shriek, she threw her arms across the litter, as if thus 
hoping to protect her lover, and leaned in silence over him. 

“Thy love cannot shield him from the justice which 
pursues him,” exclaimed Du Plessis, with unfeeling harsh- 
ness, “and shame be to her who can glory in Ker fondness 
for a murderer and apostate. Aimeé La Voison, have I not 
deep and deadly cause to hate thee ? Woman as thou art, I 
tell thee so, and to thy face ; I tell thee that thou art, and 
ever will be an object of my utter detestation ; that even thy 
beauty, angelic as it is, seems far more loathsome in my 
eyes than the most foul deformity; for it was that which 
lured my brother to his ruin; it was thou who caused his 
death, and for it I will be revenged.” 

** Reproach me with all the bitterness of your most bitter 
hatred,” said Aimeé meekly, “* and I will bear it quietly. But 
spare, at least, this helpless object of your anger; permit me 
to depart with him and go where he may die in peace.” 

** Go you, ! reck not where,” exclaimed Du Plessis. “I 
have followed you and frustrated your purpose, and now I 
care not to behold you longer. But for De Bourgainville, he 
dies within those walls, or lives to meet the justice due to 
his offences.” 

** Barbarous, unfeeling wretch!” cried Aimeé, roused from 
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her timidity by the brutal harshness of his bearing, and boldly 
addressing Gaston and the Indian, who stood paralyzed by 
this assault, “‘ Move on,”’ she said, “we will defy him, and 
fly where he must need more aid than mortal man can lend 
him to pursue us. Gaston, as you love your master, hesitate 
no longer.” 

‘“*He moves one footstep at his peril!” said Du Plessis ; 
when his followers, at his command, approached and strove 
to gain possession of the litter. Fired at this sight, Maraka 
interposed her aid to repulse them, and, in the struggle that 
ensued, De Bourgainville, disturbed by the sound of violence, 
awoke and audibly repeated the name of Aimeé. “Iam with 
thee, my beloved,” she cried; “in life or death we will 
henceforth be inseparable.” At the sound of that thrilling 
voice De Bourgainville raised himself upright ; his counte- 
nance was suddenly irradiated as that of one awaking from 
the dead; he leaned forward, and, extending his arms, again 
called with tender emphasis upon the name of Aimeé. She 
threw herself within them—*‘I am here, dearest Eugene; I 
will not leave thee while thou hast life, and, when thou art 
dead, I will lie down and sleep in the tomb beside thee.” 
For a moment he strained her to his heart; then his arms 
relaxed their hold, his head fell back, he sunk from her em- 
brace, and lay a cold, insensible, and lifeless being on the 
mossy pillow, from which, by a powerful effort of nature, he 
had risen, as if to bid a last and long adieu to the chosen 
object of his love. Aimeé’s eyes were tearless, and her air 
that of a maniac, as she gazed in speechless anguish upon 
the marble features of her lover. But shortly turning to Du 
Plessis, “ Behold thy work!” she cried. “It is thou who 
hast done this, who hast smitten me too with the shaft of 
death ; and, when we both lie cold beneath the turf, thy 
vengeance may be satisfied. Mother,” she continued, sinking 
on Maraka’s breast, “dear mother, take me with you to our 
island home ; there let me die, and there let him be carried, 
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that both of us may rest together in one grave.” The words 
had scarcely fallen from her lips, before her failing senses left 
her, and she lay motionless upon the bosom of her nurse, and 
pale and cold as he whom she deplored. 

There was a breathless pause of a few moments, during 
which all seemed awed by the tragic issue of the night’s 
adventure. But shortly casting off these unwelcome visit- 
ings of remorse, Du Plessis stepped forward and ordered his 
servants to lift the body of De Bourgainville from the litter 
and convey it again to the house. They met with no 
resistance from the Indians, in obeying his commands. 
Gaston followed to deplore the premature fate of his master, 
and pay the last sad offices of affection to his cold remains ; 


and Du Plessis, without waiting to witness the revival of 


Aimeé, left her to the care of her Indian friends, and pursued 


his way to the house. Maraka no sooner saw the retreat of 


the adverse party, and heard the drawbridge raised as a 
barrier between them, than, with the assistance of Yakoo, 
she placed Aimeé in the vacant litter, and bearing it between 
them, they immediately quitted the place. Seeking the 
covert of the forest, they pursued their way in perfect 
silence, still keeping a course parallel to the city, till they at 
length emerged, secure from human observation, at some 
distance above the suburbs of St Antoine. The moon 
guided them with her unclouded light; and, continuing to 
choose the most obscure paths, they left the mountain 
behind them, and, crossing the intervening woods and 
prairies, pursued an easterly direction, till they reached the 
banks of the St Lawrence. Here they paused and rested 
the litter on the ground. Maraka bent over it with anxious 
care, to learn if its pale and silent occupant yet breathed, or 
had followed her departed lover to the world of spirits. 
Aimeé’s long black hair had fallen like a veil around her face 
and neck; and, as Maraka gently smoothed it back, she started 
at the coldness of the cheek and brow beneath. Plucking 
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with eager haste a handful of the thistle down which chanced 
to grow upon the spot, she held it to her darling’s lips. She 
breathed ; the winged seeds, wafted by her feeble respiration, 
rose from Maraka’s hand and floated like glittering insects in 
the moon beams. The old nurse was satisfied, and, carefully 
drawing the cloak around her senseless charge, she. rose and 
stood for a few minutes in a listening attitude, bending 
forward to catch the slightest sound, and sending her pene- 
trating gaze far back over the long, indistinct way which she 
had traversed. But the faint whispers of the night breeze, 
and the perpetual dashing of the rapids, as with unwearying 
restlessness they foamed and tumbled over their rocky bed, 
were the only sounds that broke upon the stillness of the 
midnight hour. In the distance appeared the city, calmly 
reposing in the moonlight, and behind it rose the mountain, 
clothed with dense forests, which towered, height above 
height, to its summit, whose dark irregular outline stood 
out in bold relief against the starry heavens, Here and 
there the low white-washed cottage of a Canadian gleamed 
through the obscurity ; and on a declivity of the mountain 
was seen the grey walls of the country house belonging 
to the community of St Sulpicius, with its formidable 
towers of defence, which still stand in undiminished strength, 
a memento of those perilous times, when this continent was 
the abode of savages, and the domestic hearth was so often 
deluged with the blood of those who had clustered in 
sweet companionship around it. 

Maraka gazed a moment over this widely extended pros- 
pect, then forcing her way through tangled copse wood 
down the steep bank to the river’s brink, she drew forth, from 
among high reeds, a birch canoe, which had been carefully 
secreted there, and, speaking a few low words to Yakoo, took 
up the paddles and seated herself within it. Obedient to her 
mandate he approached the litter, and taking Aimeé in his 
arms, bore her down the bank, and placed her in the bottom 
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of the boat, taking care to rest her head gently on her nurse’s 
lap. A short dialogue in the language of the Iroquois then 
ensued, and, at its termination, Maraka struck her paddles 
into the water, and the frail bark shot swiftly from the shore, 
while Yakoo, reascending the bank, took up the litter and 
plunged into the adjacent forests. 

Opposite the point from which Maraka started, lie two small 
islands, at that time thickly wooded, unsought by man, and 
wild in all the rude luxuriance of nature. One of them has 
since yielded to the empire of civilization. Human habita- 
tions, and fields smiling with fertility, reward the labors of 
the husbandman. But the other, lying in the midst of the 
tremendous rapids of La Chine, is never visited, save by the 
winged denizens of air, to whom alone it is still deemed 
accessible. Stately forest trees, the unmolested growth of 
ages, fringe it to the water’s edge, and the songs of the birds, 
that build their nests among its impervious shades, is often 
heard from the opposite shore. The adventurous voyager, 
who trusts himself and his merchandise upon the raft, which 
is borne at will over these frightful rapids, turns a wondering 
look upon this silent spot, as he is hurried past it by the 
violence of the agitated waters. The simple Indian casts a 
longing eye towards it, and sighs as he pictures to himself the 
treasures of its hunting grounds. And the more enlightened 
traveller pauses to gaze in admiration upon its tenantless 
shores, smiling with luxuriance, and lying like some holy 
and enchanted thing in the midst of violence and fury—inac- 
cessible to human foot, and unpolluted by the wantonness of 
human pride, surrounded as it is by boiling surges, which, 
like the watchful dragons of fable, rear their crested heads to 
guard it from approach. Various traditions were, and still 
are current concerning it; but its perfect isolation, its 
silence and unbroken solitude, have obtained for it the name 
of the “ Devil’s Island.” Aimeé knew it as the “Isle of 
Flowers.” She was familiar with its secret haunts, and had 
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learned almost in infancy to guide her fairy skiff in safety 
through the angry breakers which environed it. In the 
days of savage power and dominion, Maraka’s father had 
been renowned as a magician, a character held sacred by 
the Indian tribes. He had discovered an accessible passage 
to this forbidden island, but he communicated his knowledge 
to no one, and the apparent ease, with which he surmounted 
the formidable barrier, that had hitherto protected it, exalted 
him above mortality in the estimation of his untutored race. 
He was regarded by them asa god; and, to preserve his 
power and importance, he fixed his abode in the deepest 
recesses of the island, and only issued from his retreat to 
receive the gifts and homage which the simple natives left 
for him upon the mainland shore, or crowded round to offer 
at his approach. He died at length, and Maraka, his only 


. Child, became the depository of the secret. She imparted it 


to none, except her foster child, and, though some persons 
strove to discover it, not one who undertook the perilous 
adventure escaped the fury of the rapids. 

Towards this spot Maraka now steered her silent course. 
The bark canoe glided like a creature gifted with life and 
instinct, over the tossing billows,—one moment lost in their 
frightful gulfs, the next riding triumphant on their crested 
summits, darting onward with almost unimagined speed, 
reckless of the foaming waves and still more dreadful rocks 
which lay beneath them,—till, at last, unhurt, it touched the 
strand, and Maraka, leaping ashore, fastened it in safety to 
its moorings. Bearing Aimeé in her arms, she struck into a 
tangled path, which wound beneath thick matted boughs, 
impervious to the light of heaven, till she reached an open 
space in the centre of the island, where a fountain sparkled 
in the moonlight, beside a rustic dwelling, which Aimeé loved 
far better than the narrow cells of her convent. It was con- 
structed much after the Indian fashion, only with a far greater 
regard to taste and comfort, than is observed by them. Four 
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young saplings, which stood at equal distances, forming a 
square of thirty feet, had been chosen as the main pillars of 
the habitation. These were enclosed, at the sides and at the 
top, by long strips of birch bark, each strip laid over the other 
after the manner of tiles, in order to exclude the rain. The 
roof was thatched with moss, and the sides were covered 
with the sweet briar, the hawthorn, and other odorous shrubs, 
which interwove their flexile branches, and formed a verdant 
screen around it. The interior was divided into two apart- 
ments, one of which belonged exclusively to Aimeé. It was 
carpeted with moss. The couch, the seats, the tables, all were 
sylvan as the dwelling; but it wore an air of comfort and 
security, which one would scarce have looked for in so rude 
a habitation. Maraka stopped not here, but passed on to the 
fountain, and laid the still senseless Aimeé on its brink ; then 
stooping down, she scooped the gushing water in her hand, 
and, after plentifully sprinkling her with the cooling drops, 
she began to fan her with the large leaves of the sycamore, 
which she plucked from a tree that waved above her head. 
Her efforts were not unavailing. Aimeé opened her eyes, 
and sighed deeply; then, raising herself upon her elbow, 
she looked with a bewildered air around her, murmured an 
ejaculation to the Virgin, and, falling back upon the turf, threw 
her arm across her face, and remained profoundly silent. 
Maraka for some time forbore to address her; but, at length, 
impatient to express her feelings, she ventured to speak. 

‘‘ My child, knowest thou not that we are again in our own 
isle?’ she said—*‘ that it is the murmur of thy own fountain 
which thou hearest, and the odor of thy own flowers which 
perfumes this balmy air? Come then, my fair girl, and let 
me lay thee upon thy mossy couch, that thou mayst sleep, 
and be awakened in the morning by the song of thy birds, 
and the hum of thy bees, as they rove from blossom to 
blossom, rolling themselves in the golden dust, and sucking 
honey from the flower cups. Rouse thee, my child, for 
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already the moon is travelling down the western sky, and the 
east is bright with the lustre of the morning star.” 

Aimeé sat upright, and looked with a fixed but vacant eye 
upon her nurse, as in tones of the fondest endearment she 
thus strove to sooth and awaken her ; but she made no reply, 
till Maraka repeated her solicitation. 

‘«* Didst thou not hear me, dearest, and wilt thou not come 
with me to the shelter of our dwelling, where I will watch 
beside thee, and fan thee with the flowers whose odor thou 
lovest best? ”’ 

‘** Mother, didst thou not say the birds would awaken me 
with matin songs—but he will not hear them; the murmur 
of the wild bee will never sooth Ais slumbers, nor these 
gushing waters, nor these odorous flowers, regale him with 
their freshness and their perfume. Go, mother—his heart is 
cold, and mine will never more kindle with hope or pleasure. 
Go you, and rest ; I will seek the Virgin’s grot, and beseech 
her soon to reunite me with him whom I have lost.” 

She rose, as she finished speaking, and Maraka in silence 
led her to the recess of a rock, at no great distance from the 
fountain. It was lined with moss, and completely canopied 
with trees, that drooped their branches to the earth, enclosing 
a small area, which Aimeé’s piety had dedicated to the purposes 
of devotion. At the farther end stood a rustic altar, adorned 
with flowers, and lighted by two wax tapers, that burned 
before an image of the Virgin. Here, where it was Aimeé’s 
daily wont to seek for guidance and protection, she now 
prostrated herself, to pour forth the sorrows of her bursting 
heart; and here, when the morning sun arose, she still knelt, 
looking towards heaven, and longing to soar upward, now 
that the tie was severed which had bound her with so strong 
a charm to earth. She might have remained yet longer rapt 
in her devotions, had not Maraka’s step disturbed her. The 
anxious nurse had remained through all these weary hours, 
watching the kneeling figure of her child, till, afraid that 
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nature would be quite exhausted, she ventured to approach 
her. Aimeé, conscious of the motive, turned towards her, 
and when she met those kind and pitying eyes, which looked 
upon her with a mother’s tender love, the tears sprang into 
her own. She rose, and leaning on Maraka’s bosom, went 
with her to their dwelling—tasted the milk and fruits with 
which she sought to tempt her appetite, and then, at her 
solicitation, reclined upon her couch, where, wearied by 
fatigue and sorrow, she soon fell into a profound sleep, from 
which she did not awaken till the sun had gained his 
meridian height. She arose, pale, calm, and silent, the 
image of that hopeless grief which poisons the vital current 
of existence, and withers, in its fairest bloom, the rose upon 
the cheek of beauty. 

Day after day passed on in lonely, dreary, solitary wo; no 
light flashed from Aimee’s drooping eye; no dawning hope 
colored the paleness of her cheek, or lent its wonted buoyancy 
to her languid step. In vain Maraka strove to beguile her 
griefs, by tender assiduities, and acts of never wearying kind- 
ness. She led her to those shady coverts, where the music 
of the birds was sweetest. She sought for her the rarest 
flowers and mosses of every various hue, and brought her 
curious pebbles from the shore, which were worn by the 
incessant motion of the water into a thousand differing forms 
of strange grotesqueness. She loved to strew her couch 
with the fragrant petals of the water lily, or sit beside her, 
as she lay upon the fountain’s brink, and wreath amidst her 
soft dark hair the scarlet blossoms of the splendid cardinal 
flower. Cr she would strive to surprise and tempt her with 
the sylvan dainties of their repast. She would deck her 
rustic board with flowers, and spread upon it all the riches 
which her island territory yielded—the sweet red plumbs of 
Canada, delicious bernes, the milk of her goats, and fresh 
honeycomb, taken from the clefts of a rock, or found in the 
hollow trunk of some decayed tree. Aimeé repaid her love 
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with mournful smiles; but there was a blight upon her, and 
she withered, like a tender flower beneath the scorching 
influence of a southern wind. Her eyes were bent upon the 
earth, her step was slow and feeble, and every wandering 
vein was visible through her transparent skin. She passed 
her days alone in the darkest recesses of the island, and at 
night she stole from her sleepless couch to prostrate herself 
till morning, before the image of the holy Virgin. Thus 
wore away a month. Aimeé had spoken of her dissolution as 
near, and chosen her last resting place beneath the sycamore 
at the fountain’s head. She already looked more like a be- 
atified spirit than a mortal woman. She had lost none of the 
transcendant beauty which distinguished her; its character 
only was changed. The dazzling glow of health and happi- 
ness was gone, but there was an unearthly loveliness about 
her, far more touching and attractive—a seraphic charm, 
which even the stern Du Plessis, could he have seen her 
now, in all her meek and uncomplaining quietness, must have 
striven vainly to resist. Maraka saw, with grief, that all her 
care was unavailing to save her cherished blossom from the 
grave; but still she strove, as woman ever will for those 
she fondly loves, to comfort and sustain her, to the last. 

One evening, when the sun was setting with unusual 
brightness, Aimeé rose from her couch, where, oppressed by 
the heat, she had reclined throughout the day, and expressed 
a wish to walk along the shore, and view the western sky. 
Maraka, delighted at an inclination which betokened reviving 
interest in objects once so dear, was in an instant ready to 
accompany her. Supporting her enfeebled steps, she pro- 
ceeded slowly with her along the winding path which led to 
the river’s side, where they arrived in time to witness one of 
the most splendid sights that nature ever offered to her vota- 
ries. A momentary flush passed over Aimeé’s faded cheek, 
and her eye kindled with a beam of its wonted radiance, as 
she sent her gaze abroad, and permitted it to revel in the 
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beauties of the scene before her. The sun’s golden disk 
appeared as if resting on the verdant summit of the mountain, 
and the flood of glory which he poured around him, seemed 
almost too refulgent for mortal vision to endure. Every ob- 
ject caught the reflection of his beams ; and the foaming rapids 
which encircled the island, were crested with rainbow hues 
that changed with every motion, and still each change was 
lovelier than the last. Aimecé, leaning on Maraka’s arm, trav- 
ersed the shore, till all this gorgeous pomp of light and color 
was fading fast away, when, wearied by her walk, she threw 
herself beneath a tuft of trees that laved their branches in the 
river, and was soon lulled, by the monotonous roar of the 
rapids, into a tranquil sleep. Maraka sat down beside her ; 
and, as she marked her altered form, she naturally recalled 
the events of that fatal night which had witnessed the 
death of De Bourgainville, and given the first blight to the 
life and happiness of Aimeé. But her thoughts were soon 
diverted from this melancholy subject by the appearance of 
two persons on the mainland shore, who seemed to be 
eamestly regarding the spot which she and Aimeé occupied. 
Maraka rose, and, walking from beneath the trees, stood for a 
few minutes close to the water’s edge, so as plainly to be 
seen, if she was indeed the object of their attention. She 
had scarcely taken this station, when she saw a signal raised, 
and it was the same which, on the morning of Aimeé’s 
unfortunate expedition, had notified her of De Bourgain- 
ville’s return. Maraka was astonished and perplexed. Yet it 
might be Gaston, who wished, for some reason, to speak 
with them, and she resolved to go to him. But then she 
feared to leave Aimeé. She hesitated, and approached her. 
Finding her sleeping quietly, and assured that no harm 
could assail her, she yielded to anxiety to learn the cause 
of this unexpected summons, unmoored her boat, and, in 
a moment more, was speeding like a sea bird over the 
billows. 
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When Aimeé awoke, she found herself alone. The west 
was still glowing with the crimson tints of twilight, and the 
evening song of the birds was echoing through the forest. 
She looked around for Maraka, but she was no where to be 
seen; and, believing she had wandered along the shore in 
search of flowers or pebbles, she rose, and walked forth to 
meet her. But her step was suddenly arrested by the 
appearance of a boat, that came bounding over the rapids 
as never stranger’s bark had sped before. She looked 
earnestly upon it, and saw that it was Maraka’s own canoe, 
and Maraka’s skilful hand which directed its course. But 
whither had she been, and whom was she bringing with her 
to the island? For a tall dark figure sat motionless beside 
her, and Aimeé knew that no light motive would induce 
Maraka to permit, much less to aid a stranger’s approach 
to her dominions. As Aimeé continued to watch the progress 
of the little vessel, strange thoughts arose in her heart ; its 
throbbings became audible ; she trembled, and leaned against 
atree for support. At last the boat touched the shore ; the 
stranger leaped upon the bank; he advanced a few steps 
hastily towards her; then paused and pressed his hands upon 
his temples ; then again rushed forward, with extended arms, 
and Aimeé sunk fainting uponthe bosom of De Bourgain- 
ville ! 

* * * * * * * 

Aimeé and her nurse, in their isolated island, had remained 
as ignorant of the changes and events which had occurred 
within the last few weeks, as though they were indeed inhab- 
itants of a world which held no intercourse with this. They 
knew not that the French power was annihilated in Canada ; 
that an English banner waved from the forts, and an English 
governor held rule over the colony. M. De Vaudreuil 
had deemed resistance vain, and made an unreserved sur- 
render of the French possessions in Canada to his Britannic 
majesty. Those who chose to depart, received permission 
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to quit the country ; but many remained, and all who did so, 
were allowed the free exercise of their religion, and many 
other privileges, which their descendants, who form the great 
mass of Canadian population, still continue to enjoy. M. 
Du Plessis was one of the first to flee from a country where, 
by his brutal conduct, he had incurred an odium which 
rendered him an object of aversion and contempt. The 
history of Aimeé’s adventure had taken wing, and all the 
circumstances attending it were soon noised abroad. The 
tender attachment and cruel destiny of the lovers excited 
sympathy in every breast ; and, when it was known that De 
Bourgainville’s deathlike swoon, for such it proved, had 
passed away, and he had awakened, as it were, from the 
grave, many petitions for his pardon were addressed to the 
governor. Even the friends of Du Plessis, ashamed of his 
conduct, signified their willingness to bury the past in 
oblivion, and deem the sufferings of De Bourgainville a suffi- 
cient atonement for his offences. The situation of public 
affairs was such as to render private wrongs, and individual 
crimes, circumstances of minor consequence. Besides, M. 
De Vaudreuil regarded his adopted son as guilty only of 
youthful folly and imprudence, and his tongue gladly pro- 
nounced that forgiveness which his heart had long since 
accorded him. 

When De Bourgainville, after the lapse of many days, 
again revived to consciousness, he found himself in his own 
apartment at Prés de Ville, Gaston by his bed side, and his 
pardon, under the governor’s hand and seal, lying upon his 
pillow. Every thing was quickly explained by his faithful 
attendant. The city, the whole country was in possession 
of the English. Prés de Ville was at that moment occupied 
by the family of a British officer; many of his friends had 
already sailed for France, and he himself was at liberty, when 
he recovered, to go wherever he should choose. Of all that 
related to Aimeé, Gaston gave a circumstantial detail, and, 
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as De Bourgainville, with a beating heart, listened to the 
relation, an indistinct remembrance of having seen and 
spoken with her, possessed his mind, and persuaded him 
that he had been conscious of her presence on the night of 
her unfortunate attempt to rescue him from the malice of his 
enemies. The certainty of her continued love, the know- 
ledge of all it had prompted her to adventure for his sake, the 
prospect of a speedy reunion with her, and the hope of 
future happiness which they should share together, acted 
with salutary power, and soon restored him to his wonted 
health and vigor. Not many days elapsed before he again 
walked forth beneath the free blue sky of heaven, and his 
first steps were directed to the bank of the St Lawrence, op- 
posite the Isle of Flowers. But in vain he watched to catch 
a glimpse of Aimeé’s figure; in vain he waited to behold 
Maraka’s boat cleaving the billows, or at least to see some 
answering signal raised, to tell him he was recognised. Day 
after day passed on, and still he came and went heartsick 
and disappointed, till, on the evening of the sixth, he hailed 
the light canoe, which came to bear him to his long lost, 
drooping Aimeé. 

A week glided swiftly away, after the reunion of the lovers. 
Aimeé’s step had regained its elasticity, the light of hope 
beamed from her eyes, and the rose’s bloom was once more 
glowing on her cheek. She had seen Father Clement; she 
had opened to him her whole heart, and received his sanction 
to her love. In the presence of God, and at the foot of that 
altar where she had humbly and earnestly asked for resigna- 
tion to the will of heaven, she and De Bourgainville had 
plighted their marriage vows, and heard, from consecrated 
lips, a blessing on their union. She had consented to accom- 
pany her husband to France, and had bidden adieu to all that 
was dear to herin Canada. She had wandered for the last 
time through the sweet shades of her island-home,—had 
drunk once more the gushing waters of her fountain, and 
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kneeled in adoration before the Virgin’s solitary shrine, 
where, in her days of sorrow, she had found her only conso- 
lation. And now she stood with her husband and Maraka 
on the deck of the vessel, which was bearing them from the 
land of her birth, sending back her eager gaze to the spot 
which had been so long familiar to her eye, and dear to her 
affections. It is said that, after many years, she returned ; 
and that some of her descendants are still dwelling in the 
province. There is also a tradition that her Indian nurse 
came back and took up her abode upon her favorite island ; 
that a female figure was often observed, roving beneath the 
trees upon its brink, and a birch canoe sometimes seen 
bounding over the rapids, where none but hers would have 
adventured. At length the shores of the island looked silent 
and deserted as they now appear. The boat was seen no 
more; and it is believed she either perished in some un- 
guarded moment among the furious billows, which she so 
rashly braved, or that she died alone upon the island, where 
she had so much loved to dwell. But since that time no 
daring foot has ever pressed the shore ; no searching eye has 
ever looked for her remains, or traced the relics, which might 
exist, of those who once abode there; and now it is more 
than probable that, could the island be approached, those 
relics would be sought in vain. The lapse of more than sixty 
years has doubtless whelmed them all in undistinguishable 
ruin, and left no trace of grotto, fount, or dwelling. 














THE SOLITARY. 


——— 
a 


*©Cotowet Dantet Boone, the first settler of Kentucky, in conse- 
quence of losing all his property by the ehicanery of the law, exiled 
himself from society, and took up his residence on the banks of the Grand 
Osage, in company with his son. He there reared his rude log hut, around 
which he planted a few esculent vegetables, and his principal food he 
obtained by hunting. An exploring traveller, sometimes crossing the 
way of this singular man, would find him seated at the door of his hut, 
with his rifle across his knees, and his faithful dog at his side, surveying 
his shrivelled limbs, and lamenting that his youth and manhood were 
gone, but hoping his legs would serve him to the last of life, to carry him 
to spots frequented by the game, that he might not starve. 

*¢ In his solitude he would sometimes speak of his past actions, and of 
his indefatigable labors, with a glow of delight on his countenance, that 
indicated how dear they were to his heart, and would then become.at 
once silent and dejected. Thus he passed through life till he had attained 
the age of ninety, when death suddenly terminated his earthly recol- 
lections of the ingratitude of his fellow creatures, at a period when his 
faculties, though he had reached such an age, were not greatly impaired, 
September 26th, 1820.”? 


AtonE! Alone !—How drear it is 
Always to be alone! 

In such a depth of wilderness, 
The only thinking one ! 

The waters in their path rejoice, 
The trees together sleep ; 

But I have not one human voice 
Upon my ear to creep. 


The sun upon the silent hills 
His mesh of beauty weaves ; 
There’s music in the laughing rills 
And in the whispering leaves ; 
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THE SOLITARY. 





' 


The red deer like the breezes fly 
' To meet the bounding roe, 
But I have not a human sigh 

To cheer me as I go! 


I’ve hated men—I hate them now— 
But since they are not here, 

I thirst for the familiar brow, 
Thirst for the stealing tear. 

And I should love to gaze on one, 
And feel the other creep— 

And then again I ’d be alone 
Amid the forest deep. 





I thought that I should love my hound ; 
And hear my cracking gun, 

Till I forgot the thrilling sound 
Of voices—one by one; 

I thought that, in the leafy bush 
Of nature, they would die ; 

But, as the kindred waters rush, 
Resisted feelings fly !— 


I’m weary of my voiceless hut, 
And of its blasted tree ; 

The very lake is like my lot, 
So silent constantly. 

I’ve gazed upon the forest gloom 
Until I almost fear— 

‘ When will the gushing voices come, 

My spirit thirsts to hear ?— 
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THE HUNTER OF THE HILLS, 


Tue hunter was a-weary ; all the day 

His foot had traversed the broad woods, and track’d 
The deer-herds to the distant hills that skirt 

The horizon’s shadowy verge. The vulture’s eye 
Had caught at noon the glitter of his gun, 

From her lone eyry on yon far-off peak 

Half hid in the blue haze. The eagle heard 

His echoing death-shot in the golden cloud, 

And curb’d his flight to wheel above the cliff 
O’er which the dun deer past,—those carrion birds 
Made a rich banquet in the wilds, that day ! 


The shadows of the ancient beech that hung 
E’en at his cabin-door, were length’ning fast 
O’er the green slope, ere well his chase was done. 
On its soft herbage he reclined, to catch 

The sweetness of the passing wind, and list 

The many voices of the falling stream, 

And murmur of the bird and roving bee. 

At times the wren would utter her faint cry 

In the deep thicket ; and the shrill curlew 

And lonely bittern send their sudden scream 
From their green nests, far in the river-sedge. 
Meantime the shadows of the yellow woods 
Grew heavier on the turf ; the honey-bees 

Came with a drowsy murmur to their hive 
Beside his cabin-wall, and the wild birds, 

That built their palace by his straw-thatch’d roof, 
Grew silent as the sunny day went by. 
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Deep silence was abroad! and twilight’s cheek 
Caught a rich hectic as she turn’d away.— 


The hermit-hunter bent a thoughtful glance 
On the calm beauty of the scene, then sang, 
With a clear tone, his low, contented hymn. 


‘“‘ The kings of this earth, lie down 

With a heavy heart at night ; 

Though they put away their crown 

And the weapons of the fight, 
Still the voice and the ghastly look of pain 
Will pass o’er the monarch-dreamer’s brain. 


“The chief, on the battle field, 

Is glad when the fight is won, 

For ’tis sweet, on his broken shield 

To dream what his sword hath done; 
But there come, in the dim and midnight dream, 
To haunt his slumbers, the wild sob and scream. 


‘“* Are the seamen’s slumbers sweet 
On the dark and savage main, 
When, with sicken’d hearts, they meet 
With the midnight hurricane ? 
Oh! the startled sea-boy doth seldom find 
A dream unbroken by the raging wind. 


‘‘ But ne’er doth the holy night 

Bring an hour of care to me ; 

I hear not the din of fight, 

Nor the whirlwinds of the sea ; 
The wearying children of Pride ne’er come 
To visit with sorrow my simple home.”’ 
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THE HINDOO MOTHER. 


Ir was a gentle eve in Hindoostan. 

The rains were past, and the delighted earth 
Was beautiful once more, and glittering leaves 
Were lifting lightly on their beaten stems, 
And glancing to the pure transparent sky, 
Like a pleas’d infant smiling through its tears. 
Clouds linger’d in the west, and tints were drawn 
By sunset fingers in their skirts of gold, 

And they were floating as serenely there 

As if the children of the restless storm 

Could sleep upon the azure floor of Heaven. 


Deep ran the holy Ganges, for the rain 
Had swollen it from Thibet to the sea. 
Its flow was turbid ; and, as if the winds 
Were not forgotten by the multitude 
Of its strange waters, they were leaping up, 
And with a wond’rous glory gathering 
The mantle of the sunset over them. 
How frequently these living passages 
Of nature’s book are open’d, and how few 
Are the high hearts that know them, and can feel 
Their eloquence and beauty ! 

Meina stood 
Upon the breathing carpet of the shore, 
Gazing on sky and river. There was much 
In the dark features of the young Hindoo, 
That should have won a gentler history. 
She had the orient eye, with its dark fringe 
And shadowy depth of lustre ; but, beyond 
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The elements of beauty, there was writ 

A something that the wounded roe would trust 
For shelter from its hunters. Her closed lips 
Were tinted like the delicate pencilling 

Of veins upon a flower ; and on her cheek 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something that was half afraid of light. 
There was no slighter print upon the grass 
Than her elastic step; and in her frame 

There was a perfect symmetry, that seem’d 
Aerial as a bird’s. It was the hour 

For worship in her land; and she had come, 
With the religion of a high, pure heart, 

To bow herself'in prayer. A darker mind 
Might pray at such an hour; but she had caught 
The spirit of the scene; and, as her eye 
Follow’d the coursing of the golden waves, 
Or rested on the clouds that slept above, 

Like isles upon the bosom of the sea, 

Her soul was swept to music like a harp, 

And she knelt down in her deep blessedness 
To worship the High Maker. As she pray’d, 
Her beautiful young boy,—a very dream, 

As he might be, of infant loveliness, 

With his dark hair upon the summer wind, 
And the sweet laugh of a delighted child 

Like music on his lips,—came leaping by, 
And, flinging a light wreath upon her brow, 
Sprang onward like a bounding antelope. 

She turn’d a moment—might she not, for him ? 
Him, whom she cradled in the whispering tree, 
And gather’d to her bosom in the hush 

Of the still night, to know if he was there? 

°T was but a moment, and she bow’d again ; 
And, as the murmur of her silver tone 
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Stole out upon the wind, her images 

Of majesty came back, and she was fill’d, 

Like a deep channel by the whirlwind swept, 
Again with the rich rushing of her prayer. 

The shadows of the stealthy evening came 
Silently on ; but she was up, in thought, 
Among the crystal palaces of light; 

And a still prompting came to her, to pray 
That the poor change and fashionry of earth, 
With all its fond, but frail idolatries, 

Might on the altar of her God be flung. 

She breath’d it—and along the holy shore 

She heard the whisper of the waters creep, 

‘‘ Thine is the victory, Meina ! ”—Was it won? 
Won in its cold bereaving cruelty ? 

Won from the pride of Woman? from her love ? 
Won from thy boy! young mother ?—No! oh, no! 
She had forgotten him! He was too young, 
Too purely, beautifully young, to die? 

And then the waves repeated to the shore, 
And the light echo heard it, “ Give him up!” 
And Meina heard it, “‘ Give him to thy God! ” 
And the strong heart arose! One arrowy pulse 
Of an acuter agony than death ; 

One fearful shiver at the searching thrill, 

And she had won—aye, with her glorious boy 
Upon her very breast—the victory !— 


Oh let the erring oftener be forgiven, 

That, in the shadowy twilight of the mind, 
They stray a little from the perfect way. 

If there is evidence in silent leaves, 

And the still waters, of a present God ; 

And all who hear not messages of grace, 
Must gather from its dim and hidden words 
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Their better solaces ; remember ye 

Who reckon lightly of the poor Hindoo, 
That, in the scattering of the leaves of life, 
His page was written more imperfectly. 


The beautiful sun arose, and there was not 
A stain upon the sky ; the virgin blue 

Was delicate as light ; and, as the east 
Eclips’d night’s pale and starry jewelry, 
The pure intensity of noon stole on 

Like the soft deepening of a northern eye. 


“‘Come! my own glorious boy ! ’—and forth he sprang, 
As he had been‘created of the morn 

A spirit and an element of light. 

** Come! Come! ”—and he was bounding airily 
Beside his stately mother, laughing out 

His lisping prattle of the promis’d boat, 

As if her words had been in playfulness 

*“‘ That the bright waves should float him on to Heaven.” 
The morning mist stole up, as Meina knelt 

To offer him to God. Her eyes were dim ; 

But her fine forehead, and her calm, still lip, 

Were fearfully subdued ; and as the cloud 

Which clothes the lightning slumbers, so they slept. 
Her soul was in its strength. She held her boy 
Upon her bosom, till she felt the throb 

Of his warm pulses numbered on her heart, 

And her low, leaden cadences, kept on! 

His silken hair, so delicately soft 

That the light winds could mock it, floated up, 

As if to plead at her transparent cheek ; 

But she had woo’d its kisses till it came 

To be a fond idolatry, and now 

She nerv’d her as the strong heart answer’d it, 
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And the low words broke severally on 
Distinctly as a common orison ! 

There is a period in the wreck of hopes 
By the affections garner’d, calmer far 
Than an untried serenity. It comes 

With the stern conflict ever, and awaits 
The passage of that hour, as if the soul 
Were girded, and had championed suffering ; 
And it is strange, how a weak human heart 
Will thus be quiet like a hushing storm, 
And, with a fetter on its pulses, wait 

To measure spirits for the mastery !— 


The low amen died on the silent air, 

And Meina’s heart was ready. The young boy 
Sprang joyously away, as if her arms 

Had prison’d him too long; and, as he saw 
The painted boat heave lightly to the swell 
Upon the reedy shore, and caught the breath 
Of her wreath’d helm of flowers, he gave a shout, 
In his impatient gladness, and away, 

Like a warm vision of aerial birth, 

He bounded to implore that she would come. 
Calmly and steadily came Meina on, 

Led by her victim boy. The boat was there 
Among the tall wet reeds, and she went in, 
And scann’d its light frame over, and arrang’d 
Its mimic ornaments ; and then again, 

When she had seen it all, and he had grown 
Impatient, she began to note once more 

The frailties in its lightly plaited reeds, 

As if she did not know that it was meant 

To kill. It is a wonderful effect 

Of a wrought spirit, that it sometimes loves 
Minuteness in vain things; as if the high 
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And the magnificent temple of the soul, 
Could strip itself of its extraneous pomp, 
To be a godlike thing in mockery ! 


“Come ! ”—and he sprang into his mother’s arms 
With a light leap, and, scarcely faltering 
In his gay laugh, he look’d into her face, 
And in a tone of fondness whisper’d her, 
‘* Will the boat bear, dear mother?” She had quell’d 
Her feelings until now; had nerv’d herself 
To the light grace with which he bounded by, 
Had heard his voice, and look’d upon his hair 
In its light breezy floatings, and had shut 
Her heart up, with an iron thought, to all. 
But this one doubt, half sadness as it came 
From his delighted lips, and with his look 
Of childlike and appealing confidence, 
Was keener than a mother’s heart could bear. 
She bow’d her head, and struggled, as if life 
Were bursting from its seal ; and, as the thought 
Rush’d over her to take her idol back, 
And keep him for her God, he murmur’d low, 
‘‘ And are you sure, my mother ? ”’—‘‘ No! my son!” 
And the strong tide of nature gather’d back 
With a resistless energy. She clasp’d 
Her boy convulsively, and he had liv’d, 
To quicken in its gifted elements 
The radiant spirit written on his brow, 
But a high strengthening she knew not of, 
Awakened her, and, pressing down her lips 
In a long fervent kiss upon his brow, 
She hush’d him into peace, and, lifting up 
Her face to Heaven, she breath’d the name of God, 
And laid him down—for ever !— 
6 
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The light bark 
Went smoothly down the tide, and floated on 
Till his dark eye was scarcely visible. 
On, and yet on, she bounded. The bright waves 
Seem’d playful in their leaping joyousness, 
And the curl’d rippling feather’d at the prow 
Like a glad thing of life. Had death grown slow? 
Or were the waters “ stay’d,” that they should keep 
Their cold embraces from him? On—still on, 
With her quick undulations! Hope reviv’d 
In the sick heart of Meina, and she rose 
To gaze more keenly forward. He was there, 
And his white arms were lifted ; and she thought 
That, as he toss’d them upward, she could hear 
A cadence of his sweet and silvery voice 
Like a delighted shouting. It died off, 
And then again she heard it—was it joy 
That broke upon her ear ?—Oh was there joy 
In that long cry, thou mother? Hark to it! 
*T is like the arrowy piercing of the wind ! 
He moveth—and she bade him to be still ! 
He riseth! ’t is his boyish restlessness ! 
Look, Meina! Does he dash his arms in mirth 
Upon the swelling waters? Hark! once more ! 
** Mother !” He calls thee! Is thy child afraid? 
Again! How very fearfully it comes! 
“ Help! Mother!” Tis a cry of agony !— 
He sinks !—Fly! Fly! he calls to thee! Oh fly! 
** Mother !”? God help thee! Dost thou see him now ? 
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THE RECLUSE OF THE LAKE. 


*¢ Tt is not all a dream.”? 


In the immediate vicinity of Lake George, there was, a 
few years since, an humble dwelling, which always attracted 
the traveller’s attention, though there was nothing peculiar 
about it, save a rich, sloping greensward in front, and a 
luxuriant honeysuckle, which almost concealed the door, 
and loaded the air with its fragrance. 

A stranger would have supposed that woman’s tasteful 
hand had been there, adorning poverty itself with ‘‘ wreathed 
smiles ; ”” but seldom had her foot pressed the verdant velvet 
of that turf, and no female hand trained the graceful tendrils 
of that exuberant vine. The romantic little spot was the 
solitary home of Arthur Vandellyn, an artist and a poet! 
No chilling disappointment, no embittered misanthropy, 
occasioned his retirement from the world. He never in- 
dulged that false idea, so shameful to intellect, that the 
powerful tide of genius must necessarily be turbid and 
restless. In him, it was a clear, deep, sunny stream, 
reflecting all of bright and beautiful in earth, or heaven; 
but his nature was timid, and he shrank from the ostentation 
of learning, the pageantry of wealth, and the officiousness of 
vulgarity, as things which could neither obtain his sympathy, 
nor endurance. The Recluse was the only son of a wealthy 
Batavian merchant, who had sent him to New England to 
be educated. 

His mother had died when he was a mere babe; and his 
father carefully concealed from him the amount of his large 
fortune, lest the knowledge should early lead him to extrav- 
agance and dissipation. This well founded anxiety induced 
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him to make a very singular arrangement in the disposal of 
his wealth. 

Arthur Vandellyn was nineteen years old when he quitted 
the university ; and, on that day, he received tidings of his 
father’s death, and became acquainted with the contents of 
his will. 

Fifteen thousand dollars were to be paid him immediately ; 
twenty thousand more, when he was thirty years of age; 
and his whole fortune, without reserve, on his forty-fifth 
birthday ; but, in case one hundred dollars were ever bor- 
rowed in advance, his title was to be transferred to a distant 
relative. 

Limited as this income was, compared to what it would 
have been, if left to the ordinary course of law, the young 
student thought it amply sufficient to accomplish all his 
favorite projects. 

After travelling in New York a few weeks, he purchased 
the cottage we have mentioned, then almost in a ruinous 
condition. He made no very important change in the 
exterior of the dwelling, but within, carpets, ottomans, 
vases, and mirrors proclaimed a wealthy and tasteful 
resident. His own portrait, distinguished by its strong, 
bold, peculiar light; views of the surrounding scenery ;— 
some wild and fearful enough for the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa, and others, calm, sequestered, and luxuriant, as the 
spots over which Claude loved to throw his bland, warm 
coloring ;—a guitar, piano, four or five fine flutes, and a time- 
piece, of Genevan workmanship, in which the hours with 
winged feet flew round, offering rose wreaths to each other ; 
ail served to give the interior of the mansion something of 
the magic beauty of fairy land. 

The neighbors made various ingenious attempts to explore 
a place, of which many a wonderful tale was told ; but Arthur 
Vandellyn avoided all society with a coldness and hauteur, 
which at once excited curiosity, and forbade-intrusion. A 
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stud of noble horses, a leash of beautiful greyhounds, a fine 
collection of birds, and one favorite man servant, were his 
only companions. 

Yet his disposition was kind, and his feelings social. The 
buzzing of insects, the twittering of birds, and the ringing 
laughter of childhood, filled him with delightful sensations. 

Much of religion, too, entered into his lonely musings ; 
for he read more on earth’s fair volume than “ philosophy has 
ever dreamed of.” To the “ pure in heart,” the glad melody 
of nature’s voice always speaks of heaven; and her beaming 
face reflects much of truth, as well as poetry, on the quiet 
stream of thought. There is no place where her silent 
eloquence comes upon the soul so much like celestial music, 
felt, but not heard, as from the crystal depths of placid 
Lake George. There is, as it were, a holiness attached to it, 
heightened by the recollection, that, for years, a mighty, but 
declining priesthood, resorted to this baptismal font of the 
wilderness, to trace their emblem of mysterious faith on the 
pure brow of infancy; and we feel, as we gaze upon it, that 
“Lake of the Holy Sacrament” was a fitting name for 
waters so lucid and so tranquil. Here, at rising and setting 
sun, might the Recluse be seen, guiding his boat among the 
numerous Emerald Isles, and dipping his oar almost fearfully, 
as if he loved not to disturb the sleeping beauty of the scene; 
and, hour after hour, the light skiff was moored at Diamond 
Isle, while its wayward owner skipped pebbles in the stream, 
or searched for the far-famed crystals concealed among the 
clefts. There was one poor hut upon the island, but Van- 
dellyn had never entered it. His servant told him that the 
old crone who resided there for the purpose of selling dia- 
monds to travellers, was noted for her asperity of temper; 
and the fastidious refinement of the young artist, always 
recoiling from every thing discordant, induced him to avoid 
this dwelling with more than ordinary caution. The first 
time he unconsciously approached nearer than usual, he was 
6* 
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warned of it by the sharpest voice he ever heard. As he 
turned his head, he saw that the old woman was scolding at 
a delicate looking boy, who was endeavoring to draw a small 
boat to the place her finger indicated. Vandellyn, disgusted 
at the contest, was about to retire abruptly, when a reply 
came upon his ear in tones so soft and undulating, that it 
seemed more like aerial music than any human voice. 

The speaker was a young girl, whose dress, plain and 
coarse as it was, betrayed much of that simple gentility, 
which often appears instinctive in woman. Her face was of 
uncommon, and very peculiar beauty. A profusion of light 
brown hair drooping about her neck, and the deep fringe 
which veiled her large blue eyes, gave the upper part of 
her face an expression of pathetic, almost of melancholy 
loveliness ; but her fair, dimpled cheek, and her laughing lip, 
rising at one corner, in most captivating archness, seemed 
like sunshine bursting beneath a summer cloud, and rapidly 
chasing away its shadow. Her figure, though slender and 
graceful, possessed the full, round outline of perfect health. 
Had it been embodied in statuary, one would have imagined 
the sculptor had half finished a Psyche, when Hebe came 
bounding along his path, and fascinated him from his purpose. 
Vandellyn had always shunned the society of women; but 
his fancy, cultivated as it was to excess, had conjured up 
many a romantic vision of love and beauty. Years of total 
seclusion would probably have rendered a less enthusiastic 
temperament than his susceptible of sudden passion; there- 
fore, though timidity induced him to retire hastily, it is not 
surprising that the fair being, so unexpectedly seen, should 
seem to more than realize his youthful dreams. As he 
watched the boat, which conveyed her from the shore, he 
soon perceived that the boy had great difficulty in managing 
it. Experience had made him thoroughly acquainted with 
the navigation of Lake George; and he knew that it was 
frequently rendered dangerous by powerful under currents, 
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the irregularity of which puzzle the ablest pilots. They are 
probably occasioned by winds rushing from caverns in the 
earth ; for the waters of the lake are often billowy, when not 
a leaflet is stirring on its shores. Vandellyn, while waiting 
for it to subside, had sometimes compared it to the human 
mind, fretting and foaming from the contradictory influence 
of its own strong passions, till the calm majesty of nature 
could leave no image there; but he did not now waste time 
in poetic reverie. With sudden impulse, he sprang into his 
own light skiff, and before the object of his pursuit had 
reached the middle of the lake, he was at her side, urging 
her to trust herself to his skilful guidance. The astonished 
girl blushed exceedingly. She had heard much of the 
Recluse of the Lake, and she knew that his present gracious- 
ness of manner was very extraordinary. However, terror 
overcame her bashfulness ; and she told her little brother, if 
the boats could be fastened together, she should be much 
obliged to the stranger gentleman for setting them on shore. 
The proposal seemed to relieve the boy from much anxiety ; 
and he evinced his gratitude by the most assiduous attention 
to their conductor. 

Vandellyn and his companion were both eager to speak ; 
but embarrassment kept them silent, and gave their inter- 
view the appearance of a cold, accidental encounter. 
However, as the boat was safely drawn up to the margin of 
the lake, and the young lady thanked him for his prompt 
assistance, she could not fail to remark the delighted ex- 
pression of his eye ; and the boy was surprised by an earnest 
invitation to visit the hermitage the ensuing day. Never did 
impatient childhood watch for tomorrow with such keen 
anticipation. The lad could scarcely believe that he was 
indeed invited into that abode of hidden magnificence ; and, 
when the remarkable event had in reality happened, he 
could hardly detail its particulars to his sister, so great was 
the delirium of his joy and wonder. ‘Oh, Mary,” exclaimed 
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he, “you don’t know, and you can’t guess any thing about 
it. I never was in such a place in all my life. He an’t 
proud ; Mr Vandellyn an’t proud, as they say he is. You 
don’t know how good he was, and how many questions he 
asked about you. He gave me the handsomest bird-cage 
in the whole world, and the handsomest bird in it; and he 
said that I was such a fine boy he must send me to college. 
I told him your name ‘was Mary Campbell; and that our 
father was dead; and that we used to be better off than we 
are now; and that the woman at Diamond Isle was not our 
own grandmother, only father’s mother-in-law ; that we did 
not live there, but had leave to stay a few weeks, till we 
could get good places out at service.” ‘ But you should 
not have told him that, George,” interrupted his sister. 
‘And why not, when he asked me every word?” said the 
boy. Mary Campbell could hardly answer to her own heart, 
why Arthur Vandellyn should not be acquainted with her 
place of residence, as well as her utter poverty. She knew 
little of a sinful world; but she had read in books that the 
poor maiden has much to dread from the rich man’s love ; 
and, when she recalled the deference of the stranger’s 
manner, and the beaming expression of his eye, as he bade 
her farewell, she shuddered, and even wept, that things, so 
pleasant to memory, should be so dangerous. 

Could she have looked into Vandellyn’s heart, her fears 
would have vanished. His love was indeed wild and vehe- 
ment ; but it was guileless as infant thought. It was a poet’s 
dream, never to be realized by imperfect humanity ; but it 
originated in pure and honorable feeling, and might easily be 
changed to something better, and more permanent than the 
illusive delights of an overheated imagination. 

From the moment Mr Vandellyn heard George Campbell’s 
story, he resolved to educate both him and his sister for that 
higher grade of society, which beauty and talents so well 
fitted them to adorn. After two days’ reflection upon the 
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subject, he visited Diamond Isle for the purpose of making his 
intentions known. His repeated summons at the door of the 
hut were answered by the old woman, who, showing a face 
squalid as disease and poverty could make it, shrilly de- 
manded his business, ‘Is Miss Campbell here?” inquired 
_ her shrinking visiter. ‘‘ Yes,” was the laconic reply. ‘‘ May 
I see her?” ‘No, that you may’nt, sir,’ answered the 
beldame, fiercely ; and, adding a torrent of abuse, which we 
forbear to repeat, she shut and fastened the door with all 
possible violence. 

Her loathsome appearance, and the angry coarseness of 
her language, were a powerful antidote to the romance of 
benevolence and love ; and for several days Vandellyn cher- 
ished the idea that one connected with such a woman must 
be tinged with her vulgarity as well as ignorance. Nursed 
in the lap of luxury, the poet made no allowance for the 
corroding influence of poverty ; and innocent of all wicked 
intentions, he could not believe the grandmother’s harshness 
originated in kind and judicious watchfulness; but the more 
reluctant he felt again to encounter the virago of the island, 
the more his curiosity increased with regard to the pretty 
stranger. 

He was revolving these thoughts in his mind late one 
summer’s afternoon, when he saw Mary and her brother 
passing swiftly by, as if they wished to reach home before 
the twilight closed. He instantly joined them, and urged 
them to walk in to look at the birds and flowers. The girl’s 
modest “No, I thank you,” was uttered in a tone so mild, 
he could not think it a very firm refusal; but when he re- 
peated his request, she replied, with something of indignant 
decision, “ No, I thank you, sir. It is quite time we were 
at Diamond Isle.”” The Recluse perceived he was distrusted, 
and his cheek glowed with honest indignation at the thought ; 
but he bowed low, as he added, “Pardon the improper re- 
quest ; and allow me to make some slight atonement for my 
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rashness.” He darted into the house, and soon returned 
with a large, beautiful bouquet. George cast back “‘ many 
a lingering look;” but Mary had walked on so fast, that it 
was difficult to overtake her. She was, however, evidently 
pleased with the respectful manner in which the flowers 
were offered; and, before they proceeded far, she even 
ventured to repeat the fine accounts her brother had given. 
“Yes,” exclaimed the light hearted boy, “it was every 
word true. My cage is the handsomest in the whole world, 
and has the handsomest bird in it; and Mr Vandellyn’s 
house is the handsomest in the whole world, and —— ” 
** What a pity,” interrupted the smiling Recluse, “ that my 
handsome cage has not the handsomest bird in the whole 
world in it.” ‘You could never find a prettier bird than 
mine at Diamond Isle,” replied the artless boy. ‘I be- 
lieve it,” rejoined his friend; and he looked and spoke so 
significantly, that Mary’s cheek burned with blushes, while 
honest George in vain perplexed his mind with conjectures 
whether Mr Vandellyn wished to have his bird back again. 

When they reached the lake, the Recluse made a motion 
to accompany them; but Miss Campbell said, with evident 
embarrassment, “I had rather you would not go with us. 
Indeed I had much rather you would not.” The shade of 
vexation and disappointment, which passed over his speaking 
countenance, troubled the gentle girl; and she turned back 
to add, with the most bewitching artlessness, “I did not 
mean that J had rather not have you go. It would be very 
pleasant indeed to me; but—but—indeed, you had better 
go back, Mr Vandellyn.” ‘I will return to please you, 
sweet girl,” exclaimed the delighted lover. ‘ Farewell, till 
you hear from me again.” 

‘She is not tinged with vulgarity,” thought he, as he 
retraced his steps homeward. ‘ She has delicacy a thousand 
times more refined than artificial dignity can ever imitate.” 
Under the influence of recent excitement, he wrote to offer 
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her his hand, his heart, and his fortune. In his letter, he 
proposed adopting her brother ; begged leave to defray the 
expenses of one year’s education for herself; and voluntarily 
promised to make no attempt to see her during that time, if 
it were unpleasant to her. Such delicacy and generosity 
might well have won the proudest and coldest heart; but 
the desolate and affectionate Mary Campbell was entirely 
overpowered by it; and, in the enthusiasm of her gratitude, 
she thought it honor and happiness enough for her to be 
Arthur Vandellyn’s slave, to watch his motions, and obey 
his every signal. 

George wondered at the emotion his sister evinced, and 
when he was told the letter was from Mr Vandellyn, his first 
sorrowful idea was that the bird must be returned; but, 
when he was made to comprehend that his new friend had 
offered to educate him, and marry his sister, he could not 
control his feelings. After kissing Mary a hundred times, 
and crying and laughing alternately, he rushed out of the 
house, and, before his absence was noticed, he was in his 
benefactor’s dwelling. The eloquent speech he had prepared 
to say, forsook him the moment the Recluse met him with 
one of his winning smiles. He burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ You are too good, sir, indeed you are too good ; 
and we all love you so much!” ‘Then you and Mary will 
go to school, for my sake? ” inquired the visionary. ‘ Oh, 
it is such a blessing to go,” rejoined the poor boy; “ and 
then if it wasn’t, we would do any thing and every thing 
for you. I wish you could have seen Mary cry over your 
letter, and heard how often she said that you were the best 
man in the whole world.” 

Though the poet’s life had been more like “ a fairy dream,” 
than usually falls to the lot of mortals, he had never known 
true happiness before. Many and valuable are the boasted 
delights of intellect and taste, but one moment of the heart’s 
bliss is worth them all. So at least thought Arthur Vandel- 
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lyn, when a simple, affectionate letter from Mary, thanked 
him for his goodness, and expressed her entire confidence in 
his integrity. The brother and sister were both placed at 
excellent schools; and though Arthur was, for a season, 
separated from the object so suddenly become necessary to 
his existence, yet her frequent, unstudied letters, showed 
that he was beloved with that mingled reverence and self 
devotion so dear to the heart of man. 

In the mean time, a cloud, which the young enthusiast 
had not foreseen, was gradually spreading over his sunshine 
of prosperity and joy. Like Shenstone, he had surrounded 
himself with luxurious elegance, to which his funds were 
inadequate. Strange as it may seem, for one educated in 
America, he had an eye and a soul for all the beauties of 
statues, pictures, and exotics, without the habit of counting 
their cost. The result was, his fifteen thousand were gone, 
twice over, before he was aware of it. His creditors were 
impatient; six years must still elapse before he received 
another portion of his wealth; his trustees warned him 
against borrowing the forbidden sum; and no resource 
remained, but the sale of his beautiful cottage. Unused as 
the Recluse was to all the rankling cares of life, this 
alternative went like a dagger to his sensitive heart. 
However, he resolved to support Mary and George at 
all events, even if he were compelled to personal exertion. 
Accordingly, a day was appointed, and the retreat, with all 
its elegant appendages, was sold at public auction. Much 
curiosity was excited, and crowds assembled to witness the 
sale. A tall, dignified, middle aged gentleman appeared to 
take an extraordinary interest in all that was passing. He 
asked innumerable questions concerning the character and 
habits of Vandellyn; doubled what was last offered for any 
article, however extravagant the price; and left the spot 
undisputed master of the whole establishment. In this way, 
a much larger sum was obtained than his creditors had 
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expected; and, after every debt was honorably discharged, 
the Recluse found that rigid economy would enable him still 
to support himself and the orphans. His first impulse was 
to thank the generous unknown; but he had much of that 
unbending pride, too often the fault of genius, and he could 
not endure the idea that he owed his present security to the 
compassion of a stranger. An honest spirit of independence 
was stirred within him, and for the first time in his life he 
thought of the productions of his pencil as a means of future 
support. 

Among other unfinished views, he had a favorite one, 
which represented Mary Campbell as he had first seen her 
stepping into the boat at Diamond Isle. He had ceased to 
visit that island, together with many a beloved haunt, during 
his recent distress; but he now resolved to take his can- 
vass to the picturesque spot where he had first sketched its 
outlines. As he approached the margin of the lake, and saw 
his boat pushing off from the shore, the painful recollection 
that it was no longer his own, crowded upon him. He made 
a signal to the bargeman, which was instantly obeyed ; and, 
in the embarrassment of offering money for a passage to 
Diamond Isle, he did not at first notice that the stately 


unknown was already a passenger. 


The haughty Recluse would gladly have retreated ; but 
the gentleman ordered the boat to be drawn up for his 
accommodation, and with the most friendly politeness urged 
him to enter. “I ama stranger here, Mr Vandellyn,”’ said 
he; “and I hear that you have an artist’s eye, and a poet’s 
tongue. I should really like to share this romantic prospect 
with you.” He spoke with a slightly foreign accent, and his 
manner was so fascinating, that Vandellyn could not decline 
the invitation. 

It was a clear, bright, autumnal day. The lake shone 
beneath the sinking sun like liquid amber ; the little green 
islands seemed to smile at their own shadows; the distant 
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mountains threw an almost imperceptible outline on the 
cloudless sky; and the rugged peaks which surrounded the 
lake, looked down upon it in stern and lofty majesty. Thus 
enclosed, the fair sheet of water, so pellucid and motionless, 
looked like a lovely babe sleeping at the feet of steel clad 
warriors, enjoying its dream of peace, all unconscious of 
their frowns. 

The gentlemen had not long admired the beautiful 
sublimity of the scene, when a cloud of dingy white was 
observed gathering around the summit of Rattlesnake 
Mountain. At first, it was thin and shadowy, as the vapor 
which enveloped Samuel when he rose at the summons of 
the sorceress; but it gradually accumulated, like the soiled 
plumes of a regiment rushing from the battle field in con- 
fusion and dismay. 

“Is that an omen of an approaching thunder shower? ” 
inquired the stranger. ‘‘It forebodes a sudden, and a 
dreadful one,” replied Vandellyn, speaking low, and keeping 
his eye fixed upon the mountain. The bargeman rowed 
with almost supernatural strength; and the quick, convulsive 
heavings of his breath had a fearful sound amid the stillness 
of the coming storm. 

Long before they could reach Diamond Isle, the sky 
was covered with one deep, black mantle of clouds; the 
lake was dimpled by the falling rain, and illumined with 
forked lightning ; and the thunder rolled from mountain to 
mountain, ever and anon bursting out in echoing peals, as 
if the spirits of the air shouted their far off warnings to each 
other. 

The scene was too terrific in its majesty for even the poet 
to enjoy; for an instinctive dread of thunder was one of his 
peculiarities. ‘‘ Row faster, bargeman, and avoid the cur- 
rent,”’ were the only words he uttered ; but his eye changed 
its wonted flash of inspiration for the intense light of fear. 

The boat cut the black waves rapidly, and, amid the 
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uproar of the elements, they landed in safety. Without 
waiting for their hasty summons to be answered, Vandellyn 
entered the wretched hut of Mrs Campbell. The old 
woman, crouching in the corner, seemed to rejoice at the 
sight of a human being. ‘I have lived here twenty long 
years,” said she; “but never have I seen a storm like 
this.”’ 

Few words were spoken by the gentlemen, as they 
watched the clouds heavily and reluctantly dispersing. 
Nearly an hour elapsed, before a speck of clear blue sky 
looked forth, like a seraph stilling the tempest; but the sun 
at length shone out in its glory, making the grass glitter 
with transient pearls, and showing every spider’s web 
studded with diamonds, fit for the regalia of a fairy queen. 
The light entered a small window and shone obliquely 
upon an embroidered genealogical tree, which immediately 
attracted the stranger’s attention. Fixing his eye upon it 
for an instant, he exclaimed, “‘ James Mac Ferguson! was 
he a relation of yours, ma’am?” ‘“ He was father to my 
husband’s first wife,’ answered the woman. ‘ Has he any 
heirs living?” ‘ Yes, there are two great grandchildren, 
George and Mary Campbell ; but it is precious little they “ll 
be heir to, I guess.” ‘George and Mary Campbell,” 
repeated the stranger, as if talking to himself. ‘‘ Did I not 
hear —” He paused, and looked inquiringly at Vandellyn ; 
who, blushing slightly, replied, “‘ If you have heard that I 
am educating the young lady, and intend to marry her, you 
have heard the truth.” The unknown glanced his eye 
round the miserable dwelling. A frown flitted over his 
brow for an instant; but it passed away, as he added, half 
audibly, “‘ Well, she is beautiful and virtuous, I am told. 
How can you support her, young man?” continued he, 
aloud. Recent circumstances rushed at once upon the 
mind of the Recluse. His blood boiled with indignation at 
the unfeeling question; and he answered haughtily, * By 
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the exertion of my talents, sir. My mind is my kingdom.” 
‘It is nobly said,” rejoined the stranger. ‘ When romance 
leads us to be useless, it is not without sin. Have you any 
papers belonging to James Mac Ferguson?” continued he, 
turning toward Mrs Campbell. ‘There are some writings 
in that case of drawers,” she replied, “which my old man 
would never have burned.” ‘‘ Will you trust Mr Vandellyn 
and myself to look at them?” ‘Folks that know Mr 
Vandellyn, trust him with any thing,” rejoined the old 
woman. ‘I would not trust him when he was rich, but 
I will now.” 

The young man looked gratefully at her; for he loved to 
remember what had softened her stern heart towards him. 
The papers were produced with alacrity; and, on opening 
the third roll, the unknown exclaimed, “I have found it, 
at last!” After examining it carefully, he explained to 
Arthur and Mrs Campbell that it was the grant of a large 
tract of land in Missouri, to James Mac Ferguson, for 
services rendered the United States during the revolu- 
tionary war; that a lead mine of immense value had been 
discovered in this tract; and that he had come to New 
York with forty thousand dollars, prepared for the purchase, 
provided any heirs could be found. ‘And I am delighted,” 
continued he, ‘to find those heirs are George and Mary 
Campbell.” 

*‘T am glad too, for their sakes,” rejoined the Recluse. 
“JT am not the rich man now that I was when I first 
became their friend; and I shall not allow any trifling 
services I have rendered, to interfere with their choosing 
a wealthier one.” ‘ Oh, shame fall on her, if she should 
forsake you, after all your goodness,” cried the old woman. 


‘** Arthur Vandellyn, thou art a noble creature!” said the 
stranger, warmly pressing his hand, and fixing his admiring 
eye upon him. “ But,’ added he, with an arch smile, 
“you are not fit for the world you live in. Suppose, 
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instead of taking it for granted that Mary Campbell is going 
to cast off a disinterested lover, merely because she is 
mistress of twenty thousand dollars, you should make a little 
more inquiry into the value of this property?” ‘You told 
me it was worth forty thousand,” replied the Recluse. “If 
I did, I told you truly,” said the stranger, smiling; “for I 
came both ready and willing to give eighty thousand for 
this valuable tract.” 

The young man looked upon him with unrestrained sur- 
prise. Who could it be that thus lavished gold around him 
like a successful alchymist! Whoever he was, he continued 
to speak to the Recluse with more freedom than any other 
man would have dared; and he was listened to with in- 
creasing and even affectionate respect. After a long 
conversation, the important paper was placed in Arthur’s 
hands, at Mrs Campbell’s request. A letter was immediately 
written to apprize Mary of her good fortune, and the stranger 
offered to take it to Miss Campbell in person. Vandellyn’s 
reserve had been entirely conquered by the gracious nobility 
of his character and manners; and, when he bade him fare- 
well, the ensuing morning, he expressed an earnest wish 
that their acquaintance might be renewed. “ Perhaps it 
may, at some future time,” replied the unknown; and he 
spoke it so emphatically, that his friend could not drive it 
from his mind, until a letter from Mary, a few hours after, 
changed the current of his thoughts. She wrote to tell him 
she had heard of his late misfortunes, and to reproach him 
for his kindness in concealing them from her. She said she 
did not ask permission for George and herself to work for 
him, until his debts were paid; that she had resolved upon 
it, and would not change her purpose. Arthur almost 
rejoiced at the distress which had procured him such a 
proof of her attachment and energy; and his curiosity was 
doubly excited to know how far unexpected wealth would 
have power to dazzle her unsophisticated nature. 
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Two days elapsed before he received a reply to the letter 
he had sent by the stranger. Its contents convinced him 
that Mary rejoiced at her change of fortune only because it 
gave her the power of evincing her gratitude to him. 
Her first request was, that a comfortable house and good 
nurse should be immediately provided for her grandmother. 
She then proceeded to tell him that the dark eyed man 
who offered to purchase the lead mine, visited her continu- 
ally, and urged her to marry his eldest son; who, he said, 
was handsome ; twenty times as rich as Arthur Vandellyn, 
even when she first knew him; and, besides all that, he had 
seen her, and was desperately in love with her. Mary 
added, she knew not what to make of all this; but her 
instructress thought him a needy adventurer, who wished 
to secure her money; and she really wished Mr Vandellyn 
would come and transact her business with him, without 
delay. 

This summons was of course readily obeyed. On his 
arrival, he was astonished to find how much art had been 
used to dazzle Mary’s ambition, and win her affections from 
him ; and many a time he sighed that hypocrisy should have 
the power to move so majestically in the disguise of high 
minded virtue. 

For various reasons it seemed desirable that Vandellyn 
should possess a legal right to protect the orphan and her 
property; and an immediate marriage was decided upon. 
The unknown could not be found; but eighty thousand 
dollars were remitted, with a promise to see Miss Campbell 
in a few days. A new mansion was purchased in the imme- 
diate vicinity of New York; and the morning after a very 
private wedding, little George accompanied the bride and 
bridegroom there. Mary was delighted with the tasteful 
arrangement of every thing around her; but what was 
Vandellyn’s surprise when he found all his beloved pictures 
and statues, with many a valuable addition! Even his birds 
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and flowers were there; and the servant joyfully announced 
that the horses and grey-hounds had arrived! Before he 
had time to allude to the mysterious benefactor, whose 
conduct had been so strangely contradictory, the door 
opened, and he appeared. Forgetful of his suspicions, 
Vandellyn eagerly stepped forward to meet him. The 
stranger seized his hand, and looked upon him with unutter- 
able affection, as he said, ‘‘God bless you, Arthur.; may 
your romantic loves be happy.” Then sinking his head 
upon the young man’s shoulder, he added, in a troubled 
voice, ** My son, my son!” 

? e . * When the first agitating moments of 
surprise and happiness were over, Arthur inquired why he 
had been led to suppose he had no father. “I was obliged 
to take a long and perilous voyage,” replied the elder Van- 
dellyn. ‘I thought it very probable I might never return. 
I wished you to inherit my fortune ; yet I feared to trust you 
with so large a sum in the heyday of youth and passion. If 
I died, I believed you would, sooner or later, thank me for 
the precautions I took; and if I lived, I should have the 
satisfaction of seeing how my son would bear wealth and 
freedom. I have seenit, Arthur; and it has’ been balm to 
my heart that your life, though a visionary one, has been 
unstained by any thing of sin, or shame. But society has 
its duties, and its pleasures too; and my dear son must no 
longer live out of a world which needs all the assistance of 
the good and the gifted——-When the long winter evenings 
come, I will tell you, George, how I landed in Mexico ; went 
to view the lead mines in Missouri; and finally hastened to 
New York, on account of letters I received from my son’s 
trustees: but I shall not tell you how much I have learned 
to love your sweet sister Mary; nor shall I ask Mrs Van- 
dellyn’s pardon, for urging her to marry my son.” 

Never was there a happier family than the one now assem- 
bled around him who was once called the Recluse of the 
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Lake. Mary’s mind gradually expanded under the influence 
of her husband and father, until she sympathized with the 
artist and the poet in his most refined and intellectual 
pleasures. The grandmother was amply provided for, and 
many a kind indication of remembrance sent her. As for 
little George, he was in a perfect ecstasy with every 
thing he saw and heard. His bird-cage was suspended 
in the breakfast room; but, when he began to sound the 
praises of its beautiful inmate, Arthur Vandellyn would 
affectionately part the hair on the boy’s forehead, and an- 
swer playfully, ‘“‘ Nay, brother George; now J have the 
handsomest bird-cage ; and the handsomest bird in the whole 
world in it.” 





THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


Wo for my vine clad home ! 

That it should ever be so dark to me, 

With its bright threshold, and its whispering tree ! 
That I should ever come, 

Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 

Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead ! 


Lead on! my orphan boy! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 
May bring to thee a joy; 
But, oh, how dark is the bright home before thee, 
To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee ! 
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Lead on! for thou art now 

My sole remaining helper. God hath spoken, 

And the strong heart I lean’d upon is broken ; 
And I have seen his brow, 

The forehead of my upright one, and just, 

Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my son ! 
And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod! 


Ay, my own boy! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With his high glance of fire. 
Wo that the linden and the vine should bloom, 
And a just man be gather’d to the tomb! 


Why—bear them proudly, boy! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh— 
It is the helm he wore in victory— 
And shall we have no joy? 
For thy green vales, Oh Switzerland, he died !— 
I will forget my sorrow in my pride! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A RAIN DROP. 


Wuewn I was first aware of existence, I found myself 
floating in the clouds, among millions of companions. I 
was weak and languid, and had indeed fainted entirely away, 
when a breeze from the north was kind enough to fan me, 
as it swept along toward the equator. The moment my 
strength was renewed, I felt an irresistible desire to travel. 
Thousands of neighbors were eager to join me; and our 
numerous caravan passed rapidly through immense deserts 
of air, and landed in the garden of Eden. I fell on a white 
rose bush, which Adam was twining around the arbor where 
Eve was sitting; while she thanked him with her smiles, 
and shook my companions from the clusters of grapes she 
had plucked for him. I shall never forget the sounds she 
uttered! Mankind must have lost the knowledge of them 
now, for I never hear such tones ; though, in a few instances, 
where childhood has been gifted with a rich, melodious 
voice, and I have heard it poured forth in careless happiness, 
it has seemed to me like the language of paradise. 

As it was a cloudy day, and the sun did not appear, I 
slipped from a rose leaf to the bottom of a superb arum, and 
went quietly to sleep. When I awoke, the sun was bright 
in the heavens, and birds were singing, and insects buzzing 
joyfully. A saucy humming bird was looking down upon 
me, thinking, no doubt, that he would drink me up; but a 
nightingale and scarlet lory both chanced to alight near him, 
and the flower was weighed down, so that I fell to the 
ground. Immediately, I felt myself drawn up, as if very 
small cords were fastened to me. It was the power of the 
sun, which forced me higher and higher, till I found myself 
in the clouds, in the same weak, misty state as before. 
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Here I floated about, until a cold wind drove me into the 
Danube. The moment I entered this river, I was pushed 
forward by such a crowd of water drops, that, before I knew 
whither I was bound, I found myself at the bottom of the 
Black Sea. An oyster soon drew me into his shell, where I 
tumbled over a pearl, large and beautiful enough to grace the 
snowy neck of Eve. I was well pleased with my situation, 
and should have remained a long time, had it been in my 
power ; but an enormous whale came into our vicinity, and 
the poor oyster was rolled down his throat, with a mighty 
company of waves. I escaped from my pearl prison, and 
the next day the great fish threw me from his nostrils, in a 
cataract of foam. Many were the rivers, seas, and lakes, I 
visited. Sometimes’ I rode through the Pacific, on a dol- 
phin’s back; and, at others, I slept sweetly under the shade 
of fan coral, in the Persian Gulf. One week, I was a dew 
drop on the roses of Cashmere; and another, I moistened 
the stinted moss on cold, Norwegian rocks. 

Years passed away before I again reposed on the banks of 
the Euphrates. When I did, Adam was banished from Eden. 
Many a time have I clung to the willows, and looked in pity 
on the godlike exile, as he toiled in the fields, with his 
children around him; and, when he sought the shade, again 
and again have I leaped down to cool his feverish brow. 
Pleasant as I found this benevolent office, I delighted still 
more to nestle among the pretty, yellow ringlets of the infant 
Abel, and shine there, like a diamond on the surface of golden 
waves. Alas, it is anguish to remember how I kissed his 
silken eyelash, when he lay stretched in death, under the 
cruel hand of Cain ! 

Time rolled slowly on, and the world grew more wicked. 
I lived almost entirely in the clouds, or on the flowers; for 
mankind could offer no couch fit for the repose of inno- 
cence, save the babe’s sinless lip. At last, excessive vice 
demanded punishment. The Almighty sent it in the form 
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of rain ; and, in forty days, the fair earth was overwhelmed. 
I was permitted to remain in the foggy atmosphere; and, 
when the deluge ceased, I found myself arranged, with a 
multitude of rain drops, before the blazing pavilion of the 
sun. His seven colored rays were separated in passing 
through us, and reflected on the opposite quarter of the 
heavens. Thus I had the honor to assist in forming the first 
rainbow ever seen by man. 

It is now five thousand, eight hundred, and twentyeight 
years, since I first came into being; and you may well sup- 
pose that, were all my adventures detailed, they would fill a 
ponderous volume. I have traversed the wide world over, 
and watched its inhabitants through all their infinitude of 
changes. I have been in tears on the lyre of Sappho, when 
her love inspired fingers swept across its strings. In the 
aromatic bath, I have kissed the transparent cheek of proud 
Aspasia ; and I have twinkled on Plato’s pale, intellectual 
brow, when he dreamed his ethereal philosophy in her magic 
bower. I remained at the bottom of the cup in which 
Cleopatra dissolved her costly pearl, and I plunged indig- 
nantly from the prow of Antony’s vessel, when he retired 
from the fight, and gave the world for beauty. 

I have been poured forth within the dazzling shrine of 
Apollo, and mixed with the rosy libations to Bacchus. The 
bramin of Hindostan has worshipped me in the sacred stream 
of Ganges. With me the druid has quenched his sacrifice ; 
the Roman pontiff signed the sacred emblem of the cross, 
and the Levite made clean his hands before he entered 
within the sunctuary. The princely archbishops of England 
have taken me from magnificent baptismal fonts; and, in 
the wild glens of Scotland, the persecuted covenanter has 
sprinkled me on many a guiltless head. I have jumped from 
the banyan tree on the back of a Hindoo god, and glittered 
on the marble cheeks of deities in Athens. I have trembled 
on the Turkish crescent; slept on the Russian cross; died 
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on the Chinese pagoda; and awaked between the Persian 
and the sun he adores. , 

Warm climates have ever been my favorites; for there, I 
was often in heaven, in a state of melting, delicious languor ; 
and my visitations to earth were ever among the beautiful 
and the brilliant. 

For one hundred years I was doomed to reluctant drudgery 
in the cold regions of the north; during which my soul was 
sent forth from gipsy kettles, over the Geysers of Iceland, 
and embodied again to freeze the head of the Kamschatka- 
dale to his bear-skin pillow. Icould tell wonders to Captain 
Parry, and absolutely craze Symmes with my discoveries. 
I could, if I chose, make known to hardy adventurers, who 
have risked life and limb to ascertain it, whether or not 
wild geese summer at the pole; but the giant king of the 
glaciers has forbidden me to reveal many things, which it is 
not expedient for the world to know at present. I dare not 
disobey him, for he once enchained me, in the dreary cham- 
bers of an ice mountain, forty long years; and, had not the 
huge mass been seized with the modern spirit of enterprise, 
and moved southward, I might never have regained my 
liberty. The first use I made of freedom was to revisit the 
scenes I had enjoyed so much, when men were compara- 
tively strangers on earth. [| sought repose, after my 
wearisome journey, in the holy stream of Jordan; but 
scarcely had the waves given me their welcome embrace, 
ere the celebrated Chateaubriand conveyed me from thence 
to France, to perform my part in the august baptism of the 
infant “king of Rome.” For such an office, I was willing to 
leave my beloved Palestine; for seldom have I rested on a 
boy of loftier promise, or more cherub loveliness ; but I liked 
not the service in which the crafty politician employed me a 
few years after. It shames me to tell that the water sprinkled 
on the son of Buonaparte, aided to prepare the vile pages of 
** Le Roi est mort—Vive le Roi! ” with which the capricious 
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Frenchman afterward welcomed the tenth Charles of Bour- 
bon. Disgusted with the servile race of courtiers, I hastened 
to England, in hopes of finding an aristocracy too proud, in 
their long inherited greatness, to sue for the favor of a never 
satisfied multitude, or to triumph over them with all the 
vulgar superciliousness of newly acquired power. Few, 
very few such I found; for true nobility of soul is rare; 
but many a glorious exploit was achieved by me in that 
favored land of intelligence and freedom. Once, while 
hovering listlessly in the air, I aided in forming the rainbow 
which Campbell has immortalized in such splendid verse ; 
and the next day, Wordsworth apostrophized me, as I lay 
quivering on the edge of his favorite daisy. 

I moistened some of the pages of Scott, before they were 
wet with the world’s tears ; and I trickled from the point of 
Mrs Hemans’ pen, when her eloquent spirit held communion 
with Tasso. I have evaporated on the burning page of 
Byron, and sparkled on the spangled lines of Moore. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It would take too long a time to detail all the services I 
rendered the great, the gifted, and the fair, during my 
residence in the “ fast-anchored isle.” Suffice it to say, 
with all its advantages, I found much to displease me; and I 
was anxious to visit a new republic, which I had heard of, 
‘* beyond the ocean, where the laws were just, and men were 
happy.” ‘This land, too, has its evils; but I love it better 
than any spot I have seen in all my wanderings. Niagara 
has thrown me forth in spray; and, frozen on its rugged 
cliffs, I have seemed “ like a giant’s starting tear.” I have 
streamed from the Indian oar into the mighty rivers of the 
West, and slumbered in the cold, blue depths of Canadian 
lakes. I frolicked in the joyous little stream which honest 
Aunt Deborah Lenox praised so sensibly, and I formed a 
part of the “‘ Rivulet ” which brought back the happy dream 
of childhood to the soul of Bryant; that soul on whose 
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waveless mirror nature is ever reflected in a placid smile, 
all radiant with poetry. 

But, in good truth, I have had little leisure for recreations 
like these ; for rain drops, as well as every thing else, are 
pressed into full employment in this land of business, I 
have labored hard in mills, manufactories, and distilleries ; 
and died a thousand deaths in pushing forward the swift 
sailing boats on the Hudson and the Mississippi. A few 
months since, I rose from the water works. of Philadelphia, 
and soon hovered over the Boston Atheneum. I happened 
to alight on the head of a poet, who was just quitting the 
gallery, and was scorched to vapor in an instant. I de- 
scended just in time for a Frenchman to mix me with the 
‘eau de miel,”” which he was pouring into an elegant cut 
glass vial. A fashionable fop, who considered perfume “ the 
sovereign’st thing on earth,” presented me toa celebrated 
belle. I shall probably die on the corner of her embroidered 
handkerchief; but for me to die, is only to exist again; of 
course, my adventures will be as long as the world’s history. 





FLORA’S PARTY. 


Lavy Fora gave cards for a party at tea, 

To flowers, buds, and blossoms of every degree ; 

So from town and from country they throng’d at the call, 
And strove by their charms to embellish the hall. 

First came the exotics, with ornaments rare, 

The tall Miss Corcoris, and Cyclamen fair, 

Auricula splendid, with jewels new-set, 

And gay Polyanthus, the pretty coquette. 
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The Tulips came flaunting in gaudy array, 

With the Hyacinths, bright as the eye of the day; 

Dandy Coxcombs and Daffodils, rich and polite, 

With their dazzling new vests, and their corsets laced tight ; 
While the Soldiers in Green, cavalierly attired, 

Were all by the ladies extremely admired. 

But prudish Miss Lily, with bosom of snow, 

Declared that “ those gentlemen stared at her so, 

It was horribly rude,””—so retired in a fright, 

And scarce stay’d to bid Lady Flora good night. 

There were Myrtles and Roses from garden and plain, 

And Venus’s Fly-Trap they brought in their train, 

So the beaux throng’d around them, they scarcely knew why, 
At the smile of the lip, or the glance of the eye. 

Madam Damask complain’d of her household and care, 

That she seldom went out save to breathe the fresh air, 
There were so many young ones and servants to stray, 

And the thorns grew so fast, if her eye was away. 

‘* Neighbor Moss-Rose,” said she, ‘* you who live like a queen, 
And ne’er wet your fingers, don’t know what I mean.” 

So the notable lady went on with her lay, 

Till her auditors yawn’d, or stole softly away. 

The sweet Misses Woodbine from country and town, 

With their brother in law, the wild Trumpet, came down, 
And Lupine, whose azure eye sparkled with dew, 

On Amaranth lean’d, the unchanging and true ; 

While modest Clematis appear’d as a bride, 

And her husband, the Lilac, ne’er moved from her side, 
Though the belles giggled loudly, and said, “ *T was a shame 
For a young married chit such attention to claim ; 

They never attended a rout in their life, 

Where a city-bred man ever spoke to his wife.” 

Mrs Piony came in quite late, in a heat, 

With the Ice-Plant, new spangled from forehead to feet; 
Lobelia, attired like a queen in her pride, 
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And the Dalias, with trimmings new furbish’d and dyed, 
And the Blue-bells and Hare-bells, in simple array, 
With all their Scotch cousins from highland and brae. 
Ragged Ladies and Marigolds cluster’d together, 
And gossip’d of scandal, the news, and the weather ; 
What dresses were worn at the wedding so fine 
Of sharp Mr Thistle, and sweet Columbine ; 
Of the loves of Sweet-William and Lily the prude, 
Till the clamors of Babel again seem’d renew’d. 
In a snug little nook sate the Jessamine pale, 
And that pure, fragrant Lily, the gem of the vale ; 
The meek Mountain-Daisy, with delicate crest, 
And the Violet, whose eye told the heaven in her breast ; 
And allured to their group were the wise ones, who bow’d 
To that virtue which seeks not the praise of the crowd. 
But the proud Crown Imperial, who wept in her heart, 
That their modesty gain’d of such homage a part, 
Look’d haughtily down on their innocent mien, 
And spread out her gown that they might not be seen. 
The bright Lady-Slippers and Sweet-Briars agreed 
With their slim cousin Aspens a measure to lead ; 
And sweet ’t was to see their light footsteps advance, 
Like the wing of the breeze through the maze of the dance. 
But the Monk’s-Hood scowl’d dark, and, in utterance low, 
Declared “ ’t was high time for good christians to go ; 
He’d heard from his parson a sermon sublime, 
Where he proved from the Vulgate, to dance was a crime.” 
So, folding the cowl round his cynical head, 
He took from the sideboard a bumper, and fled. 
A song was desired, but each musical flower 
Had “ taken a cold, and ’t was out of her power; ” 
Till sufficiently urged, they broke forth in a strain 
Of quavers and trills that astonish’d the train. 
Mimosa sat trembling, and said, with a sigh, 
“* *T was so fine, she was ready with rapture to die.” 
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And Cactus, the grammar-school tutor, declared 

‘It might be with the gamut of Orpheus compared ; ” 
Then moved himself round in a comical way, 

To show how the trees once had frisk’d at the lay. 

Yet Night-Shade, the metaphysician, complain’d, 

That the nerves of his ears were excessively pain’d ; 

‘* "T was but seldom he crept from the college,” he said, 
‘** And he wish’d himself safe in his study or bed.” 
There were pictures, whose splendor illumined the place 
Which Flora had finish’d with exquisite grace ; 

She had dipp’d her free pencil in Nature’s pure dies, 
And Aurora retouch’d with fresh purple the skies. 

So the grave connoisseurs hasted near them to draw, 
Their knowledge to show, by detecting a flaw. 

The Carnation took her eye-glass from her waist, 

And pronounced they were “ not in good keeping or taste ; ”’ 
While prim Fleur de Lis, in her robe of French silk, 
And magnificent Calla, with mantle like milk, 

Of the Louvre recited a wonderful tale, 

And said ‘* Guido’s rich tints made dame Nature turn pale.” 
The Snow-Ball assented, and ventur’d to add 

His opinion, that “ all Vature’s coloring was bad ;” 
He had thought so, e’er since a few days he had spent 
To study the paintings of Rome, as he went 

To visit his uncle Gentiana, who chose 

His abode on the Alps, ’mid a palace of snows. 

But he took on Mont Blanc such a terrible chill, 

That ever since that he’d been pallid and ill.” 

Half wither’d Miss Hackmetack bought a new glass, 
And thought with her nieces, the Spruces, to pass ; 

But bachelor Holly, who spy’d her out late, 

Destroy’d all her plans by a hint at her date. 

So she pursed up her mouth, and said tartly, with scorn, 
“‘ She could not remember before she was born.” 

Old Jonquil, the crooked-back’d beau, had been told 
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That a tax would be laid upon bachelor’s gold; 

So he bought a new coat, and determin’d to try 

The long disused armor of Cupid so sly ; 

Sought for half-open’d buds, in their infantine years, 

And ogled them all, till they blush’d to their ears. 
Philosopher Sage on a sofa was prosing, 

With dull Dr Camomile quietly dozing ; 

Though the Laurel descanted, with eloquent breath, 

Of heroes and battles, of victory and death, 

Of the conquests of Greece, and Bozzaris the brave, 

‘‘ He had trod in his steps, and had sigh’d o’er his grave.” 
Farmer Sun-Flower was near, and decidedly spake 

Of “ the poultry he fed, and the oil he might make ;” 

For the true hearted soul deem’d a weather-stain’d face, 
And a toil harden’d hand were no marks of disgrace. 
Then he beckon’d his nieces to rise from their seat, 

The plump Dandelion, and Cowslip so neat, 

And bade them to “* pack up their duds and away, 

For the cocks crow’d so loud ’t was the break o’ the day.” 
°T was indeed very late, and the coaches were brought, 
For the grave matron flowers of their nurseries thought ; 
The lustre was dimm’d of each drapery rare, 

And the lucid young brows look’d beclouded with care ; 
All save the bright Cereus, that belle so divine, 

Who joy’d through the curtains of midnight to shine. 
Now they courtesy’d and bow’d as they moved to the door, 
But the Poppy snored loud ere the parting was o’er, 

For Night her last candle was snuffing away, 

And Flora grew tired though she begg’d them to stay ; 
Exclaim’d “ all the watches and clocks were too fast, 

And old Time ran in spite, lest her pleasures should last.” 
But when the last guest went, with daughter and wife, 
She vow’d she “ was never so glad in her life ; ” 

Call’d out to her maids, who with weariness wept, 

To “ wash all the glasses and cups ere they slept; ” 
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For “ Aurora,” she said, “‘ with her broad, staring eye, 
Would be pleased, in the house, some disorder to spy ;” 
Then sipp’d some pure honey-dew, fresh from the lawn, 
And with Zephyrus hasted to sleep until dawn. 





CHILDHOOD. 


Wuewn Winter takes its sullen flight, 
And Spring reveals its rosy light, 

The captive mountain stream, unbound, 
First feebly steals along the ground, 
And seeks its hidden path to screen 
*Mid tangled trees and branches green ; 
But bolder soon its waters play, 

Full in the light of open day ; 

Then whirl along in eddies deep, 

And fling their murmurs down the steep. 
Now full and free the gallant stream 
Holds dalliance with the morning beam ; 
Now throws aloft its gauzy spray 

To see the form of Iris play; 

Now saunters where the lilies dip, 
Kissing in turns each proffer’d lip ; 

Now forward flies, like lover fleet, 

Some kindred rivulet to meet, 

That lingers in the vale below, 

And sighs with some fond stream to flow ; 
And now, when evening throws its veil, 
Of twilight dim, o’er hill and dale, 

It pauses in its wild career, 
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Spreads smooth its surface broad and clear, 
And hush’d in holy stillness lies, 

Looking with rapture to the skies, 

While deep within its bosom true, 

Is traced Heaven’s own wide world of blue! 


Child of the hills, where lightnings streak ! 
Thy cradle is the azure peak, 

Thy robes, the wreaths of morn that float, 
Thy lullaby, the thunder note ! 

Born of the snow, by tempests fed, 

In chasms rock’d, in forests bred, 

Thy sport is o’er the rocks to leap ; 

Thy dance, in caverns dark and deep ; 
Thy frolic, foaming white to run 

And toss thy bubbles to the sun ! 

Bright offspring of the cloud and storm! 
There ’s beauty in thy crystal form ; 
Though wild and wayward thy career, 
Thy face is fair, thy music dear ; 

Thou art fond childhood’s image fair, 
With full blue eye and sunny hair, 

A thing of beauty and caprice ; 

Now soft as summer’s sighing breeze, 
Now wild as winds that whirl on high, 

A cloud of leaves to winter’s sky ! 


Sweet mountain stream! I love to trace 
Thee in thy pure and playful chase— 
But more I love the beams that play 
O’er childhood’s light and laughing day ; 
The filial love that beameth strong 

In tearful eyes, through lashes long ; 
The rainbow smile that often peers 

Its lustre through a cloud of tears ; 
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The awe that on the young face steals 
When night its wondrous sky reveals; 

The high arch’d brow, with feeling fraught, 
The long fix’d gaze of living thought, 

That tells us immortality 

Is kindled in that bright blue eye— 

These, these are beauties more divine, 
Sweet mountain rivulet, than thine. 





*¢ Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be.?? 


SoMEWHERE out of the world, and in Vermont, my 
college chum was christened Job. It was the first word I 
ever heard him speak. He entered the room, to my infinite 
dismay, the evening of my admission, surmounted by a chair, 
a table, and a pine chest, which he deposited with great 
deliberation; then advancing to the centre, and passing his 
right foot to the rear, he ejaculated Job Clark, and stood in 
statu quo for a reply. 

His personal appearance was decidedly Vermontese. He 
had a huge angular frame, probably seven feet in length ; 
though, from rigidly observing the line of beauty, his perpen- 
dicular upon the plumb line would be five and a fraction. 
His face was large and irregular; of rather an apocryphal 
white, and set with a nose like a crude amethyst. This 
member was no chameleon. It was eternally red. Heat, 
cold, and manipulation, it stood like a mineral. I question 
whether philosophy could account for such a phenomenon. 
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There was but one feature of Job’s outer man that indicated 
the vein he afterwards exhibited; his eyes were ofa light 
blue, very deeply seated, and in better company would have 
been expressive. No excitement could move his muscles ; 
but, at the turning point of a demonstration, or an adroit 
stroke in argument, his thick brow would stir perceptibly, 
and his little blue eye move about in its socket like a drop of 
quicksilver in a sugar bowl. I am not sure that he was 
aware of this beauty; or indeed that he had any personal 
vanity. If there was any partiality in his regard for his 
perfections, it leaned rather to his hair. Of this I have but 
one solitary evidence. He would raise his hand, on Sundays 
and holidays, and, closing his two fingers on the small portion 
that graced his temples, coax it to an incipient curl. It 
resumed its position on Monday, and the point was never 
insisted on. 

During the first year, Job’s course was such as his appear- 
ance promised. His attention to his duties would have been 
no scandal to a Cameronian ; and, of his temper, I need only 
say that it was proof against a Freshman ordeal. His prin- 
ciples too, peculiar though they were, he kept inviolate ; and, 
crucifying the passion for variety, he levelled every thesis, 
with exemplary pertinacity, at vice and novel reading. He 
had singular misgivings on the tendency of women, and 
considered poetry as a wile of the devil. 

The expansion of the mind is rarely like the flashing of the 
glass wheel—instantaneous. I came in, however, one beau- 
tiful summer night, and Job was reading Byron! If he had 
strapped a razor on his Bible, I should have been less sur- 
prised. He was sitting bolt upright, gazing with intense 
eagerness on the book, and rocking to and fro like an incar- 
nate hexameter. His eyes seemed positively to have stepped 
out, and, in defiance of the “ Simorg of the Desert,” who 
seemed even to have been his prototype, his mouth would 
have admitted his Vade Mecum. I never knew it opened 
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before for less than purposes of victual and oracular enun- 
i ciation. It was indeed a marvel. I catechised my memory 
for symptoms ; but not an indication could I recall. He had 
never, to my knowledge, committed an apostrophe; he had 
never outraged the blank leaves of his algebra with a rhyme ; 
he had never said any thing about the moon ; and, on women, 
and leather shoe-strings, he was perfectly incorrigible. I 
' could find no principle in ethics to class it under, and it 
stands in my note book as an exception to every thing 
gradual in the leaven of human nature. 

From this time Job Clark lived in a new world. He was 
like a man just couched for a cataract. He had never seen 
the leaves, nor knew there were birds, and stars, and flowers, 
before. He had never stopped to look at a glow-worm, nor 

had women and sunsets ever reminded him of Paradise and 
the Peris. He was essentially blind; and now that he could 
see, his great Green Mountain heart was as full as a toy shop. 
Every thing was beautiful ; and every thing went through his 
veins like a whole river of electricity. Ifthe sun came out 
of a cloud, Job popped into a reverie; and as to the moon, 
he was a perfect heathen—he worshipped her like an 
Ephesian. 
In the full progress of this vein, he was under the necessity 
of leaving college to recruit his funds. The situation of tutor 
in a gentleman’s family offered itself, and he took up his 
| march on foot for a romantic situation in the neighborhood 
of the Catskill. It was the first time he had been abroad 
since his metempsychosis ; and, of course, it was like travel- 
| ling in a new star. He treasured up mountains, rivers, and 
green. fields, till his memory was like a painter’s port folio. 
| He would sit down by the way side ; and, with a mere brook 
for a thread of association, the whole map of his pocket 
Arcadia expanded before him, and he revelled in roses, like a 
very Persian. 
The new tutor was soon domesticated. His duties were 
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few, and in themselves delightful. A family of pretty and 
intelligent children for pupils, and a gentleman and lady of 
a high order of refinement, were better materials for happi- 
ness than had ever before fallen to his lot. Why did I leave 
out the beautiful Sophy? Simply because she is a whole 
paragraph by herself, and because I am not sure that I ought 
to class her with Job’s comforts. 

She was just seventeen; and as perfect a little Venus as 
ever trifled with Dan Cupid. She was not taller than a 
child, and certainly had no more gravity ; but her mind was 
a perfect wonder. Nobody could tell when she studied ; and 
as for thought, she was always laughing, or singing, or in 
motion,—and how could she think? Nobody knew; and yet 
she reasoned Job out of his logic, and puzzled him with 
problems, and out-flew all his romance, and anticipated all 
his philosophy. If she raised her little hand for emphasis, 
he despaired of his position ; and if she looked up at a quota- 
tion, he knew it was wrong. She was a practical botanist ; 
and he followed her in her rambles, and carried her specimens 
with the obedience of a familiar. He was always ready to 
attend her; and, when she threw her little figure upon a moss 
bank after a morning’s wandering, and took off her bonnet 
to let the cool wind play in her hair, he was the happiest of 
men; for then she would answer all his questions, and 
explain all his feelings, and understand all his unutterables, 
without once laughing at his grotesque earnestness. She 
forgave him too, so sweetly! If he had been a whit less 
simple, he would have sinned on purpose. No matter if it 
was a rare flower, and he had broke it in an agony of 
gesticulation; she bounded on just as laughingly, and ran 
back to him just as before with fresh deposits for the basket. 

One day in the decline of summer, an excursion was 
projected to the Cauterskill Falls. They were several miles 
distant ; and early in the morning Miss Sophy’s basket was 
committed to Job, and the family was in motion. It was 
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one of those clear, beautiful days of early autumn, when the 
wind has a summer softness, and it is pleasant to be ona 
hill-side with an amusing friend and a luncheon. There is a 
luxurious quiet about such a day, which puts one in Isaac 
Walton’s vein. The air is so delightfully pure, like a stray 
influence from a better place; and then you feel in such 
good humor with the world, and the wind steals about you 
so quietly, and you wonder so innocently how Adam and 
Eve could ever have spoiled such agreeable comforts. 
There was not much said by the party; but their faces were 
all lighted up, and the green path had an unusual elasticity. 
Miss Sophy tripped forward occasionally for a flower, and 
then Job made a huge stride or two by way of ‘sympathy ; 
but the rest kept quietly on, content with the joyous leap of 
their pulses, and the sweetness of the mountain air. 

Early in the day, they stood on the dizzy brow overhanging 
the glen. The inconsiderable brook which makes the fall, 
slid smoothly over the platform of rock beneath them, and 
was scattered in its descent like an April rain. It was very 
beautiful, and, to people who live “in the clouds,” would 
afford very literal imagery ; but was little in keeping with its 
majestic company. Job admired it because Miss Sophy 
honored it with a simile ; but when the basket was deposited 
in the shade, and he stood on the edge to look over the 
tremendous precipice, his wonder was immeasurable. He 
spread away his half-acre palms into the air; his anaconda 
sinuosities uncoiled, and he stood on tiptoes, with his seven 
feet relieved against the sky, like asaint on the eve of trans- 
lation. He was already beginning to feel very like an eagle, 
when his liege mistress pulled him by the coat to recall his 
wing for her accommodation. She leaned on his arm, and, 
to his utter agony, looked over the brink with the coolness 
of a mountaineer. He died a thousand deaths before she 
could convince him she was safe, and bring him to notice 
particularly the features of the scene. Then, indeed, he 
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resumed his character; and certainly would have mounted 
to the empyrean with his Titania appended to his wing, if 
his own immateriality, and his belief of her ethereal nature, 
had not been a delusion of the devil. They stood on the 
shelf which hangs over the head of the glen, like the arch of 
a huge cavern, holding a dialogue, of which Job’s part was 
simply the insertion of his approving guttural in the right 
places. Sophy was eloquent; and she might well be, for 
the scene would hold up its head even in Switzerland. The 
chasm into which the water falls, is an abrupt sinking in of a 
perpendicular section of the mountain to a depth of three 
hundred feet. There is no gradual falling off as you ap- 
proach; nothing to make you suspect you are in such a 
vicinity, till you stand, at a moment’s notice, on the very 
brink. With all its amazing depth, the width of the glen is 
scarcely more than a gallant stag would leap ; and, with the 
indistinctness of its deep shadows, and the dense mist from 
the fall, a cooler head than our hero’s might have fancied it 
the “‘ descensus Averni.” 

The lady Sophy was quite too impassioned. She had kept 
pace with Job’s ideas of the grand, and it was enough to lay 
her up, body and soul, in his heart, as imperishable as a 
mummy. He had looked down over his shoulder, and 
watched the curling of her beautiful lip with the godt of a 
devotee ; and when she looked up and proposed a descent 
to the bottom, Job was in a perfect parenthesis. He yielded 
mechanically to the light impulse of her arm, but had not the 
remotest idea of her intention, till the difficulty of the path, 
and a loud call from the lady to defer his reverie, gave him 
the revelation. They reached the bottom in safety, and Job 
looked up and saw a strip of the blue sky, and the water of 
this fall pouring apparently from its very bosom ; he saw the 
giant walls piled up around him, and the stream winding 
away from the basin between the huge fragments of rock, 
like a vein of silver uncovered by the mighty convulsion of 
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the mountain; he saw every thing but just what he should 
have seen,—that the lady Sophy had fainted! The fatigue 
had been too much, and she lay on the flat rock at his feet 
perfectly insensible. Her bonnet had been thrown aside ; 
her light hair laid back from her forehead, and one arm had 
been stretched towards her companion in a vain attempt to 
arrest his attention. He discovered her at last, and never 
was knight in such a quandary. Two minutes were spent in 
jumping from one rock to another, without any conceivable 
object, with the agility of a harlequin; and then for the first 
time remembering that he had seen people sprinkled in such 
situations, he made a calabash of his bony hands, and with as 
many holes between the fingers as would have let out the 
Red Sea, endeavored to get water to the lady’s brow. This 
of course would never do; and with a magnanimous defiance 
of etiquette, Job took her up like a kitten, and dipping her 
head, the caballistical three times three into the basin, set her 
bolt upright on a stone, thanks to his discipline, perfectly 
resuscitated. She could not immediately find her voice ; 
but when she did, she requested him to omit, on any future 
occasion some half dozen of his immersions; during which 
number she assured him she had been perfectly conscious. 

A rescue is a capital thing. It is always the little god’s 
ruse de guerre—the very pivot of the whole matter. The 
lady Sophy sat on the rock, winding her ivory fingers in her 
hair like the “ Lorely of the Rhine ;” and Job stood on two 
adjacent fragments, in the colossal attitude, with his heart 
melting within him. There was a smile upon her pome- 
granate lip, and a covert look in her eye, that went quite 
beyond his physiognomy; but he was too happy for suspi- 
cion; and when once construed into an expression of 
gratitude for his timely expedient, it served only to accele- 
rate the catastrophe. One curl after another was put in 
confinement, and Sophy had raised her arms above her head 
for the graceful manceuvre of winding up her tresses, when 
Job felt that he must speak or die. 
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** Miss Sophy!” said the tutor. 

“Mr Clark!” said Miss Sophy; and then Job drew a 
de profundis,” and went on. 

‘** Miss Sophy! I feel very—very ——” 

“ Impatient? ”—interrupted the lady. 

* No, Miss! ” 

*¢ Romantic ! ” 

** No—not now.” 

“Well! I give up! How do you feel?” 

“ T cannot tell, indeed.” 

** Can you not? Why, then it’s a desperate case; for I’m 
sure I can’t relieve you. Let me see, however—perhaps 
you can give me the symptoms. Where is your disorder ? ” 

Job laid his hand on his heart. It was kicking like a 
bagged animal. 

‘* Here !” said the afflicted man. 

‘In your heart! Bless me! have you committed a crime? 
Love—or murder? ” 

** J dare not tell you!” 

“I don’t wish you to tell me. Cross your fingers, and 
answer my questions.”” He made a cross of his two fingers, 
and she proceeded. 

‘“* How long did you walk by moonlight after I left you 
last evening ? ” 

** Until twelve.” 

“And how much poetry did you commit after you came 
home ?” 

‘* Ten verses.” 

** And did you dream ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** About Cupid and the angels ? ” 

** About an angel.” 

** Bravely ! Are you feverish ? Give me your pulse!” and 
the beautiful girl laid her fingers upon his rough arm, and 
looked up into his face with the gravity of a Sangrado. 
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“‘ Fifty strokes a minute! dangerous! very dangerous! 
How long since you were attacked ? ” 

*‘ T have felt so for months.” 

‘* Impossible ! How have you survived it ? It’s a love case 
clearly. I must raise the lady. Do you see that sassafras 
yonder in the cleft?” 

“‘ The single stem ?—Yes.” 

** Well—go and cut me a wand! I must play the wizard.” 

Job did as he was commanded, and the lady climbed a 
fragment of rock so as to stand nearly on a level with him. 
She then ordered him to close his eyes, and repeating a 
sentence of egregious Polyglot, struek him smartly on the 
cheek, and demanded the name. 

“ Sophy! Sophy! Sophy!’’—but she thought he was 
remonstrating, and urged him again for the avowal. He was 
relieved by the mistake ; but his courage had flashed. 

“ Who is it, Mr Clark?” 

** I cannot—I must not tell you! ” 

‘But you shall—I insist,”—and she held up her wand 
threateningly. 

“Forgive me! I cannot—you are happy now ! ” 

‘Not at all! for my witchery won’t work, and I am half 
drowned. Besides, what has that to do with it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“J thought as much; but I am getting weary—indeed I 
am—so if you would not have me drop into another syncope, 
and be hung for intention to drown, tell me the lady, and 
we ’ll step out of the charmed ring.” 

Job was fearfully bewildered. He twirled his thumbs, and 
convulsed his button holes, and patted with his foot,—but all 
in vain. The lady put on her hat, and flourished her divining 
rod over him. 

“ Allons! Mr Clark! obstinate creature that you are !— 
do you know whom you have disobeyed ? ” 

‘‘ A lady who is every thing she should be.” 
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‘* No, indeed ! but you are bound to believe me an angel !— 
and I tell you, as a secret, that I have half a mind to set up 
for one.” 

Job had no doubts of it. Ifshe had told him she was the 
lost Pleiad, he would have believed her. The digression, 
however, had given him courage, and he felt as if he could 
do a hazardous thing. 

‘Miss Sophy”’—(there was desperation in his tone)— 
‘“* Miss Sophy! I must speak ! ” 

‘I listen ”’—said the lady, who was preparing to go. 

She resumed her position on the rock, and Job bolted out 
a declaration, as if the words had been hot lava. There was 
no hiatus—no embarrassment—nothing to stay a torrent of 
protestation that would have astounded an oriental Fatima. 
Unfortunately, he concluded with an allusion to her late 
situation. She had kept her gravity, and looked even 
serious and distressed until now; but, the moment the allu- 
sion was made, the whole scene burst upon her imagination, 
and her mirth became uncontrollable. She leaned back 
against the rock, and her loud laugh went up the glen like 
the carol of a convulsed bird, until her strength was 
exhausted. 

I never could persuade my chum to give me any further 
particulars ; but, soon after he has finished the story, I am 
sure to hear him humming, 


‘¢ If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be!” 
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Grace is deceitful, and beauty vain.x—SoLomon. 


Ou, say not, wisest of all the kings 

That have risen on Israel’s throne to reign ! 
Say not, as one of your wisest things, 

That grace is false, and beauty vain. 


Your harem beauties resign! resign 
Their lascivious dance, their voluptuous song ! 
To your garden come forth, among things divine, 
And own you do grace and beauty wrong. 


Is beauty vain because it will fade? 

Then are earth’s green robe and heaven’s light vain ; 
For this shall be lost in evening’s shade, 

And that in winter’s sleety rain. 


But earth’s green mantle, pranked with flowers, 
Is the couch where life with joy reposes; 

And heaven gives down, with its light and showers, 
To regale them, fruits; to deck them, roses. 


And while opening flowers in such beauty spread, 
And ripening fruits so gracefully swing, 

Say not, O king, as you just now said, 
That beauty or grace is a worthless thing. 


This willow’s limbs, as they bend in the breeze 
The dimpled face of the pool to kiss ; 
Who, that has eyes and a heart, but sees 
That there is beauty and grace in this! 
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And do not these boughs all whisper of Him, 

Whose smile is the light that in green arrays them ; 
Who sitteth, in peace, on the wave they skim, 

And whose breath is the gentle wind that sways them ? 


And are not the beauty and grace of youth, 
Like those of this willow, the work of love? 
Do they not come, like the voice of truth, 
That is heard all around us here, from above ? 


Then say not, wisest of all the kings 

That have risen on Israel’s throne to reign! 
Say not, as one of your wisest things, 

That grace is false, and beauty vain. 
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*¢ A white man, gazing on the scene, 

Would say a lovely spot was here, 

And praise the lawns so fresh and green, 

Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not—I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again.’? Bryant. 


PowonTonamo was the son of a mighty chief. He 
looked on his tribe with such a fiery glance, that they called 
him the Eagle of the Mohawks. His eye never blinked in 
the sunbeam ; and he leaped along the chase like the untiring 
waves of Niagara. Even when a little boy, his tiny arrow 
would hit the frisking squirrel in the ear, and bring down the 
humming bird on her rapid wing. He was his father’s 
pride and joy. He loved to toss him high in his sinewy . 
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arms, and shout, “‘ Look, Eagle-eye, look, and see the big 
hunting grounds of the Mohawks! Powontonamo will be 
their chief. The winds will tell his brave deeds. When 
men speak of him, they will not speak loud; but as if the 
Great Spirit had breathed in thunder.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled. When Powontonamo became 
a man, the fame of his beauty and courage reached the tribes 
of Illinois; and even the distant Osage showed his white 
teeth with delight, when he heard the wild deeds of the 
Mohawk Eagle. Yet was his spirit frank, chivalrous, and 
kind. When the white men came to buy land, he met them 
with an open palm, and spread his buffalo for the traveller. 
The old chiefs loved the bold youth, and offered their daugh- 
ters in marriage. The eyes of the young Indian girls 
sparkled when he looked on them. But he treated them all 
with the stern indifference of a warrior, until he saw Soon- 
seetah raise her long, dark eye-lash. Then his heart melted 
beneath the beaming glance of beauty. Soonseetah was the 
fairest of the Oneidas. The young men of her tribe called 
her the Sunny-eye. She was smaller than her nation usually 
are; and her slight, graceful figure was so elastic in its 
motions, that the tall grass would rise up and shake off its 
dew drops after her pretty moccasins had pressed it. Many 
a famous chief had sought her love; but when they brought 
the choicest furs, she would smile disdainfully, and say, 
** Soonseetah’s foot is warm. Has not her father an arrow ? ” 
When they offered her food, according to the Indian custom, 
her answer was, ‘ Soonseetah has not seen all the warriors. 
She will eat with the bravest.” The hunters told the young 
Eagle, that Sunny-eye of Oneida was beautiful as the bright 
birds in the hunting land beyond the sky; but that her heart 
was proud, and she said the great chiefs were not good 
enough to dress venison for her. When Powontonamo 
listened to these accounts, his lip would curl slightly, as he 
threw back his fur-edged mantle, and placed his firm, springy 
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foot forward, so that the beads and shells of his rich moccasin 
might be seen to vibrate at every sound of his tremendous 
war song. If there was vanity in the act, there was like- 
wise becoming pride. Soonseetah heard of his haughty 
smile, and resolved in her own heart that no Oneida should 
sit beside her till she had seen the chieftain of the Mohawks. 
Before many moons had passed away, he sought her father’s 
wigwam, to carry delicate furs and shining shells to the 
young coquette of the wilderness. She did not raise her 
bright, melting eye to his, when he came near; but when 
he said, “‘ Will the Sunny-eye look on the gifts of a Mo- 
hawk? his barbed arrow is swift; his foot never turned 
from the foe ;” the color on her brown cheek was glowing 
as an autumnal twilight. Her voice was like the troubled 
note of the wren, as she answered, “ The furs of Powonto- 
namo are soft and warm to the foot of Soonseetah. She 
will weave the shells in the wampum belt of the Mohawk 
Eagle.” The exulting lover sat by her side, and offered her 
venison and parched corn. She raised her timid eye, as she 
tasted the food, and then the young Eagle knew that Sunny- 
eye would be his wife. 

There was feasting and dancing, and the marriage song 
rang merrily in Mohawk cabins, when the Oneida came 
among them. Powontonamo loved her as his own heart’s 
blood. He delighted to bring her the fattest deers of the 
forest, and load her with the ribbons and beads of the 
English. The prophets of his people liked it not that the 
strangers grew so numerous in the land. They shook their 
heads mournfully, and said, “‘The moose and the beaver 
will not live within sound of the white man’s gun. They 
will go beyond the lakes, and the Indians must follow their 
trail.” But the young chief laughed them to scorn. He 
said, “‘ The land is very big. The mountain eagle could not 
fly over it in many days. Surely the wigwams of the 
English will never cover it.” Yet when he held his son in 
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his arms, as his father had done before him, he sighed to 
hear the strokes of the axe levelling the old trees of his 
woods. Sometimes he looked sorrowfully on his baby boy, 
and thought he had perchance done him much wrong, when 
he smoked a pipe in the wigwam of the stranger. 

One day he left his home before the grey mist of morning 
had gone from the hills, to seek food for his wife and child. 
The polar star was bright in the heavens ere he returned; 
yet his hands were empty. The white man’s gun had 
scared the beasts of the forest, and the arrow of the Indian 
was sharpened in vain. Powontonamo entered his wigwam 
with a cloudy brow. He did not look at Soonseetah ; he 
did not speak to her boy; but, silent and sullen, he sat lean- 
ing on the head of his arrow. He wept not, for an Indian 
may not weep; but the muscles of his face betrayed the 
struggle within his soul. The Sunny-eye approached fear- 
fully, and laid her little hand upon his brawny shoulder, as 
she asked, ‘“‘ Why is the Eagle’s eye on the earth? What 
has Soonseetah done, that her child dare not look in the face 
of his father?” Slowly the warrior turned his gaze upon 
her. The expression of sadness deepened, as he answered, 
“The Eagle has taken a snake to his nest; how can his 
young sleep in it?” The Indian boy, all unconscious of the 
forebodings which stirred his father’s spirit, moved to his 
side, and peeped up in his face with a mingled expression 
of love and fear. 

The heart of the generous savage was full, even to bursting. 
His hand trembled, as he placed it on the sleek, black hair 
of his only son. ‘The Great Spirit bless thee; the Great 
Spirit bless thee, and give thee back the hunting ground of 
the Mohawk!” he exclaimed. Then folding him, for an 
instant, in an almost crushing embrace, he gave him to his 
mother, and darted from the wigwam. 

Two hours he remained in the open air; but the clear 
breath of heaven brought no relief to his noble and suffering 
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soul. Wherever he looked abroad, the ravages of the civil- 
ized destroyer met his eye. Where were the trees, under 
which he had frolicked in infancy, sported in boyhood, and 
rested after the fatigues of battle? They formed the English 
boat, or lined the English dwelling. Where were the holy 
sacrifice-heaps of his people? The stones were taken to 
fence in the land, which the intruder dared to call his own. 
Where was his father’s grave? The stranger’s road passed 
over it, and his cattle trampled on the ground where the 
mighty Mohawk slumbered. Where were his once powerful 
tribe? Alas, in the white man’s wars they had joined with 
the British, in the vain hope of recovering their lost privi- 
leges. Hundreds had gone to their last home; others had 
joined distant tribes; and some pitiful wretches, whom he 
scorned to call brothers, consented to live on the white man’s 
bounty. These were corroding reflections; and well might 
fierce thoughts of vengeance pass through the mind of the 
deserted prince ; but he was powerless now ; and the English 
swarmed, like vultures around the dying. ‘It is the work 
of the Great Spirit,” said he. ‘The Englishman’s God made 
the Indian’s heart afraid; and now he is like a wounded 
buffalo, when hungry wolves are on his trail.” 

When Powontonamo returned to his hut, his countenance, 
though severe, was composed. He spoke to the Sunny-eye 
with more kindness than the savage generally addresses the 
wife of his youth ; but his look told her that she must not ask 
the grief which had put a woman’s heart within the breast 
of the far-famed Mohawk Eagle. 

The next day, when the young chieftain went out ona 
hunting expedition, he was accosted by a rough, square-built 
farmer. ‘ Powow,” said he, “ your squaw has been stripping 
a dozen of my trees, and I don’t like it over much.” It was 
a moment when the Indian could ill brook a white man’s 
insolence. ‘ Listen, Buffalo-head! ” shouted he; andas he 
spoke he seized the shaggy pate of the unconscious offender, 
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and eyed him with the concentrated venom of an ambushed 
rattlesnake,—*‘ Listen to the chief of the Mohawks! These 
broad lands are all his own. When the white man first left 
his cursed foot-print in the forest, the Great Bear looked 
down upon the big tribes of Iroquois and Abnaquis. The 
wigwams of the noble Delawares were thick, where the soft 
winds dwell. The rising sun glanced on the fierce Pequods ; 
and the Illinois, the Miamies, and warlike tribes like the 
hairs of your head, marked his going down. Had the red 
man struck ye then, your tribes would have been as dry 
grass to the lightning! Go—shall the Sunny-eye of Oneida 
ask the pale face for a basket?”? He breathed out a quick, 
convulsive laugh, and his white teeth showed through his 
parted lips, as he shook the farmer from him, with the 
strength and fury of a raging panther. 

After that, his path was unmolested, for no one dared to 
awaken his wrath; but a smile never again visited the dark 
countenance of the degraded chief. The wild beasts had 
fled so far from the settlements, that he would hunt days 
and days without success. Soonseetah sometimes begged 
him to join the remnant of the Oneidas, and persuade them 
to go far off, toward the setting sun. Powontonamo replied, 
“ This is the burial place of my fathers ;” and the Sunny-eye 
dared say no more. 

At last, their boy sickened and died, of a fever he had 
taken among the English. They buried him beneath a 
spreading oak, on the banks of the Mohawk, and heaped 
stones upon his grave, without a tear. ‘He must lie near 
the water,”’ said the desolate chief, “else the white man’s 
horses will tread on him.” 

The young mother did not weep; but her heart had re- 
ceived its death wound. The fever seized her, and she 
grew paler and weaker every day. One morning, Powonto- 
namo returned with some delicate food he had been seeking 
forher. ‘ Will Soonseetah eat?” said he. He spoke ina 
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tone of subdued tenderness; but she answered not. The 
foot which was wont to bound forward to meet him, lay 
motionless and cold. He raised the blanket which partly 
concealed her face, and saw that the Sunny-eye was closed 
in death. One hand was pressed hard against her heart, as 
if her last moments had been painful. The other grasped 
the beads which the young Eagle had given her in the happy 
days of courtship. One heart rending shriek was wrung 
from the bosom of the agonized savage. He tossed his arms _ 
wildly above his head, and threw himself beside the body of 
her he had loved as fondly, deeply, and passionately as ever 
a white man loved. After the first burst of grief had sub- 
sided, he carefully untied the necklace from her full, beautiful 
bosom, crossed her hands over the sacred relic, and put 
back the shining black hair from her smooth forehead. For 
hours he watched the corpse in silence. Then he arose 
and carried it from the wigwam. He dug a grave by the 
side of his lost boy; laid the head of Soonseetah toward the 
rising sun; heaped the earth upon it, and covered it with 
stones, according to the custom of his people. 

Night was closing in, and still the bereaved Mohawk stood 
at the grave of Sunny-eye, as motionless as its cold inmate, 
A white man, as he passed, paused, and looked in pity on 
him. “Are you sick?” asked he. ‘“ Yes; me sick. Me 
very sick here,” answered Powontonamo, laying his hand 
upon his swelling heart. “ Will you go home?” “ Home! ” 
exclaimed the heart broken chief, in tones so thrilling, that 
the white man started. Then slowly, and with a half vacant 
look, he added, “Yes; me go home. By and by me go 
home.” Not another word would he speak; and the white 
man left him, and went his way. A little while longer he 
stood watching the changing heavens; and then, with re- 
luctant step, retired to his solitary wigwam. 

The next day, a tree, which Soonseetah had often said 
was just as old as their boy, was placed near the mother and 
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child. A wild vine was straggling among the loose stones, 
and Powontonamo carefully twined it around the tree. 
“The young oak is the Eagle of the Mohawks,” he said ; 
“and now the Sunny-eye has her arms round him.” He 
spoke in the wild music of his native tongue; but there was 
mone to answer. ‘Yes; Powontonamo will go home,” 
sighed he. “He will go where the sun sets in the ocean, 
and the white man’s eyes have never looked upon it.” One 
long, one lingering glance at the graves of his kindred, and 
the Eagle of the Mohawks bade farewell to the land of his 
fathers. 


* * ” * * * * * * 


For many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen 
standing at the consecrated spot we have mentioned ; but, 
just thirty years after the death of Soonseetah, he was 
noticed for the last time. His step was then firm, and his 
figure erect, though he seemed old and way-worn. Age 
had not dimmed the fire of his eye, but an expression of 


deep melancholy had settled on his wrinkled brow. It was 
Powontonamo—he who had once been the Eagle of the 
Mohawks! He came to lie down and die beneath the broad 
oak, which shadowed the grave of Sunny-eye. Alas, the 
white man’s axe had been there! The tree he had planted 
was dead; and the vine, which had leaped so vigorously 
from branch to branch, now, yellow and withering, was 
falling to the ground. A deep groan burst from the soul of 
the savage. For thirty wearisome years, he had watched 
that oak, with its twining tendrils. They were the only 
things left in the wide world for him to love, and they were 
gone! He looked abroad. The hunting land of his tribe 
was changed, like its chieftain. No light canoe now shot 
down the river, like a bird upon the wing. The laden boat 
of the white man alone broke its smooth surface. The 
Englishman’s road wound like a serpent around the banks 
of the Mohawk; and iron hoofs had so beaten down the 
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war path, that a hawk’s eye could not discover an Indian 
track. The last wigwam was destroyed; and the sun 
looked boldly down upon spots he had visited only by 
stealth, during thousands and thousands of moons. The 
few remaining trees, clothed in the fantastic mourning of 
autumn ; the long line of heavy clouds, melting away before 
the coming sun; and the distant mountain, seen through the 
blue mist of departing twilight, alone remained as he had 
seen them in his boyhood. All things spoke a sad language 
to the heart of the desolate Indian. ‘* Yes,”’ said he, “ the 
young oak and the vine are like the Eagle and the Sunny- 
eye. They are cut down, torn, and trampled on. The 
leaves are falling, and the clouds are scattering, like my 
people. I wish I could once more see the trees standing 
thick, as they did when my mother held me to her bosom, 
and sung the warlike deeds of the Mohawks.” 

A mingled expression of grief and anger passed over his 
face, as he watched a loaded boat in its passage across the 
stream. ‘ The white man carries food to his wife and chil- 
dren, and he finds them in his home,” said he. ‘ Where is 
the squaw and the papoose of the red man? They are 
here!” As he spoke, he fixed his eye thoughtfully upon 
the grave. After a gloomy silence, he again looked round 
upon the fair scene, with a wandering and troubled gaze. 
‘“* The pale face may like it,” murmured he; “ but an Indian 
cannot die here in peace.” So saying, he broke his bow 
string, snapped his arrows, threw them on the burial place 
of his fathers, and departed for ever. 

* * * * * * * * * 

None ever knew where Powontonamo laid his dying 
head. The hunters from the west said, a red man had been 
among them, whose tracks were far off toward the rising 
sun ; that he seemed like one who had lost his way, and was 
sick to go home to the Great Spirit. Perchance, he slept 
his last sleep where the distant Mississippi receives its 
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hundred streams. Alone, and unfriended, he may have laid 
him down to die, where no man called him brother ; and the 
wolves of the desert, long ere this, may have howled the 
death song of the Mohawk Eagle. 
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Farr River! not unknown to classic song ;— 
Which still in varying beauty roll’st along, 
Where first thy infant fount is faintly seen, 

A line of silver mid.a fringe of green ; 

Or where, near towering rocks, thy bolder tide, 
To win the giant-guarded pass, doth glide ; 


Or where, in azure mantle, pure and free, 

Thou giv’st thy cool hand to the waiting sea ;— 
Though broader streams our sister realms may boast, 
Herculean cities, and a prouder coast, 

Yet, from the bound where hoarse St Lawrence roars, 
To where La Plata rocks the sounding shores ; 
From where the urns of slimy Nilus shine, 

To the blue waters of the rushing Rhine ; 

Or where Ilissus glows like diamond spark, 

Or sacred Ganges whelms its votaries dark, 

No brighter skies the eye of day may see, 

No soil more verdant, nor a race more free. 

—See, where, amid their cultured vales, they stand, 
The generous offspring of a simple land ; 

Too rough for flattery, and all fear above, 

King, priest, aid prophet, in the homes they love. 
On equal laws their anchor’d hopes are stay’d, 
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By all interpreted, and all obey’d. 

Alike the despot, and the slave they hate, 

And rise firm columns of a happy state. 

To them content is bliss ; and labor, health ; 

And knowledge, power ; and true religion, wealth. 
The farmer, here, with honest pleasure sees 

His orchards blushing to the fervid breeze, 

His bleating flocks, the shearer’s care who need, 

His waving woods, the winter fire that feed, 

His hardy steers, that break the yielding soil, 

His patient sons, who aid their father’s toil, 

The ripening fields, for joyous harvest drest, 

And the white spire that points a world of rest. 

—His thrifty mate, solicitous to bear 

An equal burden in the yoke of care, 

With vigorous arm the flying shuttle heaves, 

Or from the press the golden cheese receives ; 

Her pastime, when the daily task is o’er, 

With apron clean, to seek her neighbor’s door, 

Partake the friendly feast, with social glow, 

Exchange the news, and make the stocking grow ; 

Then, hale and cheerful, to her home repair, 

When Sol’s slant ray renews her evening care, 

Press the full udder for her children’s meal, 

Rock the tired babe, or wake the tuneful wheel. 
See, toward yon dome, where village science dwells, 

What time the warning clock its summons swells, 

What tiny feet the well known path explore, 

And gaily gather from each sylvan door. 

The new wean’d child, with murmur’d tone proceeds, 

Whom her scarce taller baby-brother leads, 

Transferr’d as burdens, that the housewife’s care 

May tend the dairy, or the fleece prepare. 

Light-hearted group! who gambol wild and high, 

The daisy pluck, or chase the butterfly, 
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Till by some traveller’s wheels aroused from play, 
The stiff salute, with face demure, they pay, 
Bare the curl’d brow, or stretch the ready hand, 
The untutor’d homage of an artless land. 
The stranger marks, amid the joyous line, 
uf The little baskets whence they hope to dine ; 
rf + And larger books, as if their dexterous art 
Dealt most nutrition to the noblest part. 
Long may it be, ere luxury teach the shame 
To starve the mind, and bloat the unwieldy frame ! 
Scorn not this lowly race, ye sons of pride! 
Their joys disparage, nor their hopes deride ; 
From germs like these have mighty statesmen sprung, 
Of prudent counsel, and persuasive tongue ; 
Bold patriot souls, who ruled the willing throng, 
Their powerful nerves by early labor strong ; 
Inventive minds, a nation’s wealth that wrought, 
And white hair’d sages, skill’d in studious thought ; 
Chiefs, who the field of battle nobly trod, 
And holy men, who fed the flock of God. 
Here, mid the graves by time so sacred made, 
The poor, lost Indian slumbers in the shade ; 
He, whose canoe with arrowy swiftness clave, 
In ancient days, yon pure, cerulean wave ; 
Son of that spirit, whom in storms he traced, 
Through darkness follow’d, and in death embraced,— 
He sleeps an outlaw, mid his forfeit land, 
And grasps the arrow in his moulder’d hand. 
Here too, those warrior sires with honor rest, 
Who bared in freedom’s cause the valiant breast, 
Sprang from their half drawn furrow, as the cry 
Of threaten’d liberty came thrilling by, 
Look’d to their God, and rear’d in bulwark round 
Breasts free from guile, and hands with toil embrown’d, 
And bade a monarch’s thousand banners yield— 
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Firm at the plough, and glorious in the field ; 
Lo! here they rest, who every danger braved, 
Unmark’d, untrophied, mid the soil they saved. 
—Round scenes like these, doth warm remembrance glide, 
Where emigration rolls its ceaseless tide. 

On western wilds, which thronging hordes explore, 
Or ruder Erie’s serpent-haunted shore, 

Or far Huron, by unshorn forests crown’d, 

Or red Missouri’s unfrequented bound, 

The exiled man, when midnight shades invade, 
Couch’d in his hut, or camping on the glade, 
Starts from his dream, to catch, in echoes clear, 
The boatman’s song that pleased his boyish ear ; 
While the sad mother, mid her children’s mirth, 
Paints with fond tears a parent’s distant hearth, 
Or charms her rustic babes, with tender tales 
Of thee, blest River ! and thy velvet vales ; 
Her native cot, where ripening berries swell, 
The village school, and sabbath’s holy bell ; 
And smiles to see the infant soul expand 

With proud devotion for that father land. 





TO AN AGED ELM. 


*Tis the last of the mighty! and nobly it towers 
Unbent, save in welcome to sunshine or showers ; 

On its limbs the fierce tempests for ages have beat, 
And the young and the old have lain low at its feet ; 
But it rears its green banners in beauty and pride 
Where the ranks of the woodland were slain by its side, 
And the turf, like the war-field once trodden and red, 
Lies even and green on the graves of the dead. 
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Say, is it unconscious? and can there not be 

Some feeling and thought in that time-honored tree? 
Oh, yes! it seems pondering o’er scenes that are past, 
As it calmly waves from it the rage of the blast ; 

And well may it do so—it looks as each leaf 

Could tell some strange legend of pleasure or grief ; 
And the tales of past ages are deep in its form 
Engraven, in scars of the lightning and storm. 


Ancient tree! thou hast seen when this region was still, 
And echo slept sound in the valley and hill; 

When only the torrent was heard in its flow, 

Like the wail of the dreamer, complaining and low ; 

Or the wood murmured hoarsely in wrath to the sky, 
At the crash of its boughs, as the wild deer went by ; 
For a charm of deep stillness was hung in the air, 

And a peace, like the night calm of Paradise, there. 


Thou hast seen the bold savage move fearless and fast, 
Like the gallant young eagle outriding the blast, 

As he chased his wild game through ‘the forest and flood, 
Or summon’d his tribes to the banquet of blood : 

Then the blows of their vengeance were sudden and dark, 
Their arrows like starlight glanced, true to their mark, 
Till, wearied with death, they delighted to see 

The red flashes gilding the council-fire tree. 


Thou hast seen when the pilgrim came forth from the shore, 
And plunged in the forest untravelled before, 

Till, wayward and weary, beneath thy broad shade 

He knelt, and the wilderness heard as he prayed: 

Then strong grew his spirit, though feeble his arm ; 

The heart of the stranger was holy and calm, 

Though he wept, as he murmured some wild breathing strain 
Of the land that his eyes should see—never again. 
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Thou hast seen when the rainbow sprang high in the gloom, 
And the desert rejoiced like the rose tree in bloom; 
When the sun-gilded spires and the mansions were seen 
Where the shed of the savage so lately had been: 

There was youth, with its beauty and bright laughing eye ; 
And man, with his courage determin’d and high ; 

And the child, that the mother more tenderly press’d, 

As, scared by the wolf scream, it clung to her breast. 


Thou hast seen when the cheek of the bravest grew pale, 
As the yell of the savage came near on the gale ; 

But their souls grew revengeful and wrathfully proud, 

As the fire of their dwellings blazed high in the cloud : 
They fought for their loved ones, till blood, like the rain, 
Stood deep in their furrows and redden’d their plain ; 
Till, victorious, their tears and their triumphs were one, 
And their mourning began when the warfare was done. 


Thou hast seen what the might of their firmness could do ; 
Now the sons of the forest are feeble and few ; 

No portion for them in their country remains, 

And the blood of the warrior is dried in their veins : 

No longer exulting they number their fires, 

Or bear with deep reverence the bones of their sires ; 
Away from the scorn of the white man they fly, 

And sit in their solitude, waiting to die. 


Still the garland of verdure is fresh on thy brow! 
Say, last of the forest, what hearest thou now ? 

Thy bright leaves are lifted and fann’d by the air, 

As the sabbath bell calls to devotion and prayer : 
Sometimes they are stirr’d by the prancing of feet, 
As the youth come at noontide to rest from the heat ; 
And they whisper in echoes, that answer above 

To childhood’s sweet accents of pleasure and love. 
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To thee too the loving and loved shall repair, 

And thy shade and thy solitude welcome them there, 
While they paint the bright future, or thoughtfully see 
The history of ages recorded in thee : 

The days thou hast seen to their hearts shall return, 
And the fire of the past in their bosoms shall burn, 
While they promise, in rapture, their friendship shall be 
Still green, and unfading, and lasting like thee. 


Farewell then, farewell! and when we are pass’d by, 
May thy bright crown of foliage be seen on the sky, 
That men still with wonder may gaze on thy form, 
Unscathed by the lightning, unbent by the storm. 
But, last of the mighty! thy fall must be soon : 
Thou too must decline, like the shadow from noon ; 
And yet, ere we perish, we wish there may be 
Years of freshness, and verdure, and glory for thee. 





CATSKILL. 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAND AND GLORIOUS. 


S. Nay—you shall see mine orchard; where, in an arbor we will eat 
a last year’s pippin of my own grafting, with a dish of caraways, and so 
forth :—come, cousin Silence—and then to bed. 

F. Fore God, you have a goodly dwelling and a rich. 


S. Marry, good sir—spread, Davy—spread.—— 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir was a sultry morning in the dog days of the last 
memorable year, when I stepped on board the Constellation 
with three friends, whose spirits are as elastic and healthful 
as the air of the mountains that we trod together. Perhaps 
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it may not be uncivil to say something about them. The 
first and tallest was an honest hearted, noble fellow, with 
a well shaped head, and almost bald. He was a man of 
exceeding jest, a good politician, and a decided opponent of 
Governor Clinton. One of his greatest sins is being the 
conductor of a popular newspaper in New York; but, asa 
writer and a man of genius, he holds a very respectable rank. 
He told an admirable story, knew all the lions, was a down- 
right yankee ; and, what was better than all, had been to 
Catskill often aforetime, and was thus excellently well 
fitted for telling us all about the matter. The second was 
one of those generous, high souled fellows, who remain ever 
the same to you through all the wear and tear of life; one 
who had seen much of the world for his years, and who 
could laugh at its follies with infinite glee, and ruffle it 
heartily with all he met in it, in the style of that true 
philosophy which takes things as they come, and asks few 
questions. He was as slim as any genius in the world, and 
had a nose that bore the true Wellington stamp. He was as 
fond of porter as an alderman, and sometimes subject to the 
heart-burn. But that is a small matter, as long as the heart 
lies in the right place. His did lie so, emphatically. The 
third was a law student; a young gentleman of talent, and 
of a philosophical turn. He had a keen relish for a joke; 
and, with his small portion of tobacco in mouth, seemed to 
enjoy equally politics or puns. Here then, we were con- 
gregate with much company, on board the steam-boat, at the 
foot of Courtlandt street, on the morning aforesaid. Our 
object was a visit to the Catskill mountains, and we had 
determined in the way to take our route up the waters of 
the Hudson. There was something animating in the bustle 
of this business. In a slip hard by lay the Lady Clinton, 
also full of merry faces, all lighted up with the excitement of 
the occasion; and on the deck, by way of enticement, a fine 
band was thundering away, asking every one to bestow his 
11 
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money where he might have music as well as merriment. 
For our own parts, we were determined to remain by the 
Constellation; and in a short time we swung off, and began 
to dash up the river. It would be swelling this description 
to an unmerciful length, to dwell upon the beauties and 
wonders that are continually breaking upon you in sailing up 
this noble stream. Nature has congregated so many of her 
imposing and glorious things here, that each of them would 
furnish a volume, and still half the story would be left 
untold. Nor is nature alone in calling upon your deep and 
powerful feelings. Memory is busy with the traveller, as he 
passes scenes around which a thousand associations cluster ; 
and the recollection of revolutionary times lends to the 
banks of the North River an interest hardly equalled, cer- 
tainly not surpassed. Leaving all these things, therefore, to 
be viewed by the pilgrim, rather than go into any history 
about them, we-will, with permission, Iand the gentle reader 
at once on the left bank of the Hudson, recommending to 
him, should he ever be inclined to wend this way, to enter 
himself on board the aforementioned boat, where Captain 
Cruttenden (should he still hold his place) will supply him 
with every comfort which can be anticipated, or which can 
result from good living, good quarters, a good engine, and, 
last not least, gentlemanly attention. 

It was near eleven at night, when we arrived at the town 
of Catskill. Here a spruce, stirring, and, above all, a civil 
and obliging landlord contrived speedily to make us as com- 
fortable as reasonable men could wish to be. We were by 
no means inclined to be fastidious ; for to persons who have 
been fifteen hours under the influences of a hot sun and 
hotter boilers, and who have endured for a still greater 
length of time the trill of a steam-boat, even though she bear 
them over waters as delightful as the Hudson; to such per- 
sons a still bed and a land breeze let gently in at the attic, 
are matters generally taken advantage of without much 
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question or delay. After a bad night’s rest, the misery of a 
busy and popular hotel, we started at six A. M. on a tolerable 
Sunday morning, for the mountain house, or, as it is more 
singularly and unaccountably termed, the Pine Orchard. 
I apprehend this cognomen is about as legitimate as that of 
lake applied to the ponds in England and Scotland ; but for 
an orchard! it would have puzzled Master Slender himself 
to make out the case. Slow, silent, and sure we wound our 
way along a rocky, though quite a decent and comfortable 
road; but our expectations were somewhat damped and 
dimmed by the great thickness of the atmosphere, which 
had for some time been unusually smoky. After an hour’s 
ride, the hotel was descried through the dense air, planted 
far over our heads, -at a height which, at first view, aston- 
ishes the beholder. He is not prepared to look so high for 
a large house, and a place of fashionable resort; and when 
he becomes satisfied that he is really gazing upon the 
mountain dwelling, he almost doubts the practicability of 
attaining it. The ascent soon became tedious and steep; 
and, to those of us who had been accustomed to toil to loftier 
eminences by a mere footpath, and that an intolerable one, 
this conveyance by carriage over a comparatively good road, 
was a relief of which we were peculiarly sensible. We 
halted at Rip Van Winkle’s. This august personage, who 
sits in his shanty chair with all the importance of one who 
has suffered classical canonization, met us with much solem- 
nity; and it was with great satisfaction we partook of the 
mountain dew, which distilled mysteriously in at his window, 
and admirably comported, in its introduction, with the thou- 
sand wonderments that centre round the old man’s dwelling. 
Having, like good pilgrims, cut our canes, we left him in the 
midst of a story about the sea serpent, which Rip maintained 
was then committing divers atrocities in Schoharie. 

Within a mile of our destination, on a gradual, though a 
short descent, we were brought to a sudden and splendid 
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view of the mountain house, literally hanging, like some 
brilliant work of enchantment, over our very heads. Perhaps 
there is no point at which the mind is so powerfully struck 
with the temerity of man as at this, where a massive pile is 
seen projected by him to the very brink of a yawning 
precipice. More than two hundred feet above us stood this 
building, the abode of elegance and ease ; and round it the 
bare and thunder-stricken trees were lifting themselves ; and 
above and below lay the riven rocks in varied and indescrib- 
able grandeur ; while, to the eye, the cliff on which it rested 
seemed but a frail spot for the mansion that loomed above it. 
A single whirl of the coach, and this imposing scene was 
closed on us. In a few moments, we alighted in front of the 
hotel, within twenty feet of the bold, gray precipice. The 
first impression is that of the dangerous location of this 
house ; but, when the eye glances at the solid foundation on 
which it rests, you feel satisfied that nothing but the earth- 
quake can shake its deep and enduring base. 

The atmosphere still continuing hazy, we could obtain but 
a partial and indistinct view of the country below us through 
such a medium. Enough however was visible to convince 
us that this was one of the proud places of nature; and that 
we only wanted a clear air and an unclouded sun to enable 
us to gaze out upon a world of varied and wonderful beauty. 
We now stood on an eminence more than three thousand feet 
above the level of the Hudson; and I believe myself safe in 
saying that the earth could not present a scene of greater 
sublimity, softened with more delightful traits of mellowness 
and richness. The fertility of the landscape on the North 
River is proverbial. One can scarcely conceive of the 
astonishing extent of elegant cultivation which unbosoms 
itself to the eye, as it wanders over the teeming land from 
this vast and commanding elevation. On the day after our 
arrival, we enjoyed this prospect in all its unrivalled magnifi- 
cence. Beneath our feet lay the villages in little clusters, 
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as things that we could cover or remove with our hands. 
The broad fields, waving with all the opulence of early 
harvest, were contracted into spots of singularly mellowed 
beauty, as the brilliant sun poured his rays upon them. The 
forests, that would seem interminable to the traveller, pur- 
suing his way through their intricacies and gloom, were but 
dark lines upon the map that was unrolled before us; and 
under us, like a line of light upon the landscape, lay the 
broad North River, glittering as it stretched away among its 
hills, until lost in the immense distance that it brightened to 
the last. On its narrow and silvered bosom, you might 
discover little objects moving slowly away, like specks upon 
a streamlet; and sometimes a small black vapor would seem 
to hover over them, or stretch itself in a dull line behind 
their weary track. Then some pigmy sail might be seen float- 
ing on those distant waters, or faintly relieved against the 
dark shores between which it plied. Should you lessen the 
distance with the telescope which lies at your side, you would 
find these atoms coming to your eye in form very like steam- 
boats and sloops, that are ploughing and smoking along a 
mighty river, to cities and towns which a moment before lay 
like points under your feet. 

Still further away, the mountains of some sister state were 
seen rising, like small hills, upon the horizon. In some dis- 
tant interval, small, dark clouds were hanging over the land, 
and the dimness that sometimes gathered beneath them, di- 
rected us at once to the spot where the shower was refresh- 
ing a portion of the heated country. But the eye reposed 
with the most pleasing satisfaction upon the cultivated and 
blooming acres that smiled along the whole region which it 
commanded ; and it made us feel proud of our home to re- 
flect that we could point from such an eminence to such a 
scene, and tell the stranger that this was but one of the 
beautiful pictures of our native land. 

At sunrise, we were gazing upon one of the most grand 

x 
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and imposing scenes which the world ever presented to 
painter or poet. Immediately below us, and then as far away 
as the highlands that embosom the Hudson, lay a huge and 
undulating mass of fleecy clouds, veiling the landscape en- 
tirely, and presenting to the most unimpassioned eye a strik- 
ing resemblance of a silent and outstretched ocean. Anon, 
as the wind, moving amidst and below them, effected a 
change in their volumes, the green and variegated earth 
would burst from beneath their massy folds, and for a moment 
lie unveiled before you, as the immense and shifting curtain 
was lifted from its resting place. Then again the impenetra- 
ble vapor would settle over the whole, and envelope it, as it 
would seem, for ever. A hundred times did this glorious 
scene pass before us; until, as day advanced, the vast clouds 
consolidated into gorgeous columns, or, taking numberless 
beautiful and fantastic forms, swept away into the north, to 
descend in rain upon the distant hills. Around and above us 
(for this is not the highest land in the vicinity) every thing 
was reposing in a clear and dry atmosphere; and it was de- 
lightful to observe that, while the world below us was waking 
to a dull, foggy, heart-killing morning, here, above the 
clouds, were some scores of good-natured, downright gentle- 
men and ladies, early risen to be sure, with braced spirits 
and bright eyes, chatting over a precipice, upon a modern 
settee, drawn within four feet of its verge, and laughing, and 
exclaiming, and roaring (genteelly) with all their might, over 
a sea of clouds tost into a storm underneath them—piercing 
the mass of mist, now with a peal of merriment, and now with 
a projectile, and at last turning from cliff to breakfast-hall, 
with no more feeling of Olympus on Catskill, than they had 
had of comfort at Saratoga! Eheu!—what mundane creatures 
some of us are! 


Ingrediturque solo, caput inter nubila condit. 


A chief amusement with all true travellers at Catskill, con- 
sists in casting stones, or rocks, instar montis, over the 
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cliffs, and watching their course as they go smoking and 
thundering into the ravine. Much does it shame me to say 
that in this species of delight did our party spend some hours 
of the Sabbath after our arrival. Though there was some- 
thing grand in witnessing the posthaste with which the rocks 
projected made their way into the depths below, leaping 
from precipice, hundreds of feet, to precipice beneath, and 
rattling and crashing into the valleys; still there was some- 
thing irresistibly ludicrous in the infinite pains taken by some 
of us to effect all this. A long armed Southerner did the busi- 
ness best. He would dig out the ledge like Polyphemus. 
Our law student thought it matter of trespass, and would 
have nothing to do with it, but to look on and enjoy it. My 
friend in the Wellington nose worked well, and spared not,— 
soiling his hands as he rolled heavy masses among the burnt 
bushes, and taking no note of the day,—while the editor, to 
his shame be it spoken, would not lift a finger in the business, 
after the first essay, because, forsooth, his white pantaloons 
had suffered material detriment in contact with the smutty 
points of the pestilent bushes. For myself, as I was to give 
a description of the whole thing to the world, it was no more 
than right and natural that I should stand in my Florence 
flannel jacket, a calm and silent spectator. Thus historians 
should ever do. 

On the following morning, after a walk of two miles, we 
reached the Falls. The approach to this spot might be made 
much more convenient—and it should be; for to ladies, it is 
one of the worst of pilgrimages; especially to those of the 
beautiful who are not Dianas in the art of threading woods, 
or who have fallen off from the good old custom of wearing 
thick-soled shoes on tremendous occasions. The carriage to 
the Falls was bad enough; it is reasonable enough to wish 
that the path near them may be made better. Meanwhile, if 
improvement have taken place in that quarter, in these par- 
ticulars. like honorable men, our whole party begs pardon of 
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the authorities, as in duty bound. But I will introduce the 
reader to this grand and extraordinary spectacle. We first 
came to the verge of the precipice, from which the water 
takes its leap upon a platform that projects with the rock 
many feet over the chasm. Here we gazed into the dell and 
the basin into which the stream pours itself from the beetling 
cliff. But the prospect from this point is far less thrilling 
than from below; and we accordingly began our descent. 
Winding round the crags, and following a foot-path between 
the overhanging trees, we gradually and with some difficulty 
descended so far as to have a fine view of the station which 
we had just left. The scene here is magnificent beyond 
description. Far under the blackened canopy of everlasting 
rock that shoots above to an alarming extent over the abyss, 
the eye glances round a vast and regular amphitheatre, which 
seems to be the wild assembling-place of all the spirits of the 
storms,—so rugged, so deep, so secluded, and yet so threat- 
ening does it appear! Down from the midst of the cliff that 
overarches this wonderful excavation, and dividing in the 
midst the gloom that seems to settle within it, comes the 
foaming torrent, splendidly relieved upon the black surface 
of the enduring walls, and throwing its wreaths of mist along 
the frowning ceiling. Following the guide that had brought 
us thus far down the chasm, we passed into the amphitheatre, 
and, moving under the terrific projection, stood in the centre 
of this sublime and stupendous work ;—the black ironbound 
rocks behind us, and the snowy cataract springing between 
us and the boiling basin, which still lay under our feet. Here 
the scene was unparalleled. Here seemed to be the theatre 
for a people to stand in, and behold the prodigies and fearful 
wonders of the Almighty ; and feel their own insignificance. 
Here admiration and astonishment come unbidden over the 
soul, and the most obdurate heart feels that there is something 
to be grateful for. Indeed the scene from this spot is so 
sublime and so well calculated to impress the feelings with a 
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sense of the power and grandeur of nature, that, apart from 
all other considerations, it is worthy of long journeying and 
extreme toil to behold it. Having taken refreshment, very 
adroitly managed to be conveyed to us from above by John,— 
whom, by the way, I would name as an excellent guide as well 
as a reputable boy,—we descended to the extreme depth of 
the ravine, and, with certain heroic ladies, who somehow 
dared the perils of the path, we gazed from this place upon 
the sheet of water, falling from a height of more than two 
hundred and fifty feet. This is a matter of which Niagara 
would not speak lightly; and there is wanting only a heavy 
fall of water to make this spot, not only magnificent,—for that 
it is now,—but terribly sublime. Mountains ascend and over- 
shadow it; crags and precipices project themselves in mena- 
cing assemblage all about, as though frowning over a ruin 
which they are only waiting some fiat to make yet more 
appalling. Nature has hewed out a resting place for man, 
where he may linger, and gaze, and admire! below him she 
awakens her thunder, and darts her lightning,”above him she 
lifts still loftier summits, and round him she flings her spray 
and her rainbows ! 

It was with reluctance we quitted a scene of such surpass- 
ing and varied grandeur. A toilsome ascent was at length 
effected, and the experiment of lowering refreshment from the 
heights, in a basket, was repeated, to the satisfaction of many 
who were not content with the exhilarating principle of simple 
port and fountain water. We now stood on what may be 
termed the table rock ; and, after calling to mind, as our basket 
went up, the gatherers of “samphire” on the cliff of Dover, 
and amusing ourselves with thundering a few rocks into the 
abyss, we again ascended, and endured a conveyance back 
to the mountain house. Having taken an excellent dinner, 
whereat the editor immortalized himself by exhibiting to a 
large table the method of uncorking stale champaign, at four 
P. M. we bade adieu to the mansion and the clouds, and to 
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No. 35, and thereabouts—whisked by Rip, still maintaining 
stern state by his counter—rushed into the warm latitudes— 
embarked late at night on board the Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the midst of thunder and lightning, the roar of steam, two 
cases of elegant distress, and a numerous company, and early 
next morning were landed, safe, comfortable, and delighted, 


in the noisy city of Gotham. 





TO ELLEN. 


I met a lily in the vale, 

Just open’d to the morning gale ; 

°T was pure as light, and snowy white, 
And so I stopp’d to gaze. 

And “ thou art beautiful,” I said— 

That lily did not hide its head, 

But freely forth its odors shed, 
To pay me for my praise. 


Beside my path a wild rose grew, 

All spangled o’er with diamond dew ; 

And, oh, ’t was fair as things of air— 
I could not pass it by, 

Unheeded as a common flower— 

And so I clasp’d it, and a shower 

Of tribute pearls eonfess’d my power, 
And told me not to fly. 


I found upon the mountain height 
A virgin spring all pure and bright, 
And lovely in its leafy bower ; 
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I knelt its crystal lip to kiss ; 

And, oh, its sparkles told of bliss 

Its lonely waters would not miss, 
And bade me kiss once more. 


But, Ellen, there ’s a lovelier thing 

Than lily, rose, or mountain spring— 
And yet it wakes my fears ; 

For when I praise, behold it frowns ! 

And when I ’d clasp, away it bounds ! 

And when I ’d kneel and kiss it, zounds! 
I get a slap upon my ears! 


THE FASHIONABLE BALL DRESS 
FOR A BELLE IN 1795. 


A TALE. 


THE lovely Laurania, just turn’d of eighteen, 

Who never a playhouse or ball room had seen; 

Who possess’d, without pride, wealth, beauty, and youth, 
With a soul full of sentiment, meekness, and truth ; 
Expecting that pleasure each moment would crown, 
Hasten’d eager to spend her first winter in town. 


Behold her, at length, at her toilet seated, 
Resolving no longer of joy to be cheated ; 
Surrounded by gauzes, flowers, ribands, and lace, 
Which Fashion, her town dressing maid had provided ; 
While Modesty’s gear was thrown by in disgrace, 
And all that she said was by Fashion derided. 
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After fixing the braids and the.curls.to her mind, 

Each with powder well fill’d, with pomatum well lined,— 
Taking care to remove ey’ry lock that would shade 

A face which till now had ne’er been display’d,— 

She proceeded to strip from her fair neck and shoulder 
The ’kerchief and frills that were wont to enfold her. 


Here Modesty, shrinking, exclaim’d with a sigh, 
‘‘ Must she thus be exposed to each gazer’s eye? 
This bosom has always been dress’d by my hand, 
And here, I entreat, I may have some command.” 


Fashion sternly replied, not deigning to yield, 
‘** My word is a law, which must not be repeal’d. 
My votaries all follow, wherever I lead, 
Though I scarcely retain the same mind for an hour ; 
But thou, silly elf, hast never agreed, 
For ever opposing thy whims to my power.” 


«* Ah, no!” said the other, in a much milder voice ; 

** Once the laws that you made were the laws of my choice ; 
To make beauty complete we both had command, 

And Fashion and Modesty went hand in hand.” 


‘“‘ That season,” cried Fashion, “is happily ended, 
And I am released from your troublesome rules ; 
This age has improved, the taste is amended, 
And we leave your prim notions to old maids and fools.” 


So saying, round Laurania’s form, she twined 
A robe, as spotless as the fair one’s mind ; 
The whiter bosom, half conceal’d with lace, 

A silver muslin band was made to grace ; 

Her throat, which used alone to be exposed, 
Now in a full stuff’d neckcloth was enclosed ; 
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Her snowy train in graceful folds descended, 
And in the border pinks and roses blended. 


While Fashion thus array’d the blooming fair, 
Adjusting all her dress with studious care, 

The country waiting maid quite shock’d appear’d, 
And sued, in trembling accents, to be heard. 

In humble terms, she own’d her want of taste; 
Then brought Laurania’s cestus, courtesy’d low, 
And begg’d, in soft and timid voice, to know 

Whether her mistress might not wear a waist. 


“A waist!” cried Fashion, with impatient tone, 
Snatching, with angry air, the velvet zone ; 
“No, silly elf, she shall not be disgraced ; 
Your starch’d up dames in ancient days 
Might wear their long stiff whalebone stays, 
But ladies now would blush to be tight-laced.” 


“ At least, then,” said Modesty, ‘cover the arm ; 
Pray draw down the sleeve, and tie up the glove!” 

“‘T willnot,” quoth Fashion; “ Miss Prude, where’s the harm 
Of showing an elbow so white, round, and smooth?” 


Thus despised and rejected, yet trembling with fears, 
The meek maiden retired, with her eyes full of tears; 
While Fashion, grown bold by the lengths that she ran, 
In her dress half-transform’d the fair nymph to ‘a man. 
The fine muslin robe was drawn up to the knee, 
And there it was clasp’d by a sparkling half-moon ; 
And beneath, full display’d to the gaze, you might see 
The tapering curve of a silk pantaloon. 


Unable long to bear this sight distressing, 
Suffused with blushes at the mode of dressing, 
12 
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Her eye still moisten’d with a pitying tear, 
Sweet Modesty once more dared interfere. 


Before the glass she led the willing fair, 
And bade her view herself reflected there ; 
Rehearsed her lessons in the mildest voice, 
And left the damsel to pronounce her choice ; 
Bade her beware, that one must be discarded ; 
Since she and Fashion were so much opposed, 
The laws of both could never be regarded ; 
Her wishes, therefore, must be now disclosed. 


“IT wonder why,” cried Fashion, with a frown, 
“‘ You ever brought this prudish thing to town. 
In all gay circles she is quite exploded ; 

No modern miss is with her shackles loaded ; 

To mind her musty rules would spoil you quite ; 


No Belle would dare appear so great a fright. 
I therefore beg, without delay 
You ’d send her to your country seat, 
Amidst the woods and vales to stray, 
And all her prudish rules repeat.” 


“No,” said Laurania, “ if you cannot join, 

If one attendant only must be mine, 

Fashion, to thee, I bid a long adieu ; 

Still faithful, dearest Modesty, to you. 

Your simple robes and decent veils I Il wear, 
Though Fashion rails and city damsels stare. 

Back to the woods I ’ll eager speed my way, _ 
Content in innocence to pass my day ; 

There live unseen, by Modesty array’d, 

Nor once regret my charms were ne’er display’d.” 





since Ce MMR 5 
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PENITENCE.—THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 131 


PENITENCE, 


Ay, look to Heaven !—Earth may not lend 
Refuge or ray thy steps to guide, 
Suspicion will with friendship blend, 
Or slander chill compassion’s tide. 


We will not ask what thorn hath found 
Keen entrance to thy bosom fair,— 

If love hath dealt a deathless wound, 
Or deeper folly woke despair. 


We only say, that sinless clime 
On which is bent thy streaming eye, 
Hath pardon for the darkest crime, 
Though erring man the boon deny :— 


We only say, the prayerful breast, 
The crystal tear of contrite pain, 
Have power to ope that portal blest 
Where pride and pomp have toil’d in vain. 





THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 


A PALE weeping willow stands yonder alone, 

And wails in the night wind that o’er it is sweeping ; 
While hid in its shadows is sculptured a stone, 

That tells of the maid who beneath it is sleeping. 
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She came to the village in beauty and youth, 
But drooping and pale as the rose in decay ; 
And the face that seem’d the fair altar-of truth, 
Was dark as the night that ne’er breaks into day. 























She told not of trouble—she spoke not of sorrow— a 
But sad and heart-broken she bitterly sigh’d ; 

And ere the hills blush’d in the dawn of the morrow, 
Uncomplaining and silent, the sweet stranger died. 


In sorrow, a train of young villagers laid 
Her alone in the vale, on her cold earth-pillow ; | 
And tears fell bright on the grave of the maid 

Who peacefully sleeps in the shade of yon willow. 


Now often at night, when its branches are stirr’d 

By the wing of some spirit that darkness conceals, 

In the leaves of that willow a whisper is heard, 

Which faintly the fate of that maiden reveals. 





A vampire, that seem’d a fond lover and friend, | 
Stole away from her lip all its beauty and bloom ; 

Then left her, alone and heart-broken, to bend 

Her footsteps along the dark path to the tomb. 
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—“ He hewed the dark old woods away, 

And gave the virgin fields to the day ; 

And the gourd, and the bean, beside his door, 

Bloom’d where their flowers ne’er open’d before ; 

And the maize stood up, and the bearded rye 

Bent low in the breath of an unknown sky.’’ 

Bryant. 
HowEVER we may boast of our advances in knowledge, 
and improvements in the arts, since the days of our fathers, 
the first settlers in New England, it is by no means certain 
that we have advanced in the knowledge of our duties 
towards heaven, or in the art of living more happily on 
earth. Abundance does not always bring content, nor 
security peace. The passion for excessive wealth, always 
the ruling one in an age of speculation and trade, has a far 
more withering influence on the tender and kindly feelings 
of our nature, those soft emotions whose virtuous indulgence 
makes so large a portion of the heart’s pure happiness, than 
have dangers, or privations, or even poverty. That devo- 
tedness to one dear object which constitutes the romance 
of love, is not cherished where fortune is considered an 
indispensable ingredient in the marriage contract; nor is the 
domestic union of such cemented by that mutual confidence, 
those kind, yet quiet attentions, and reciprocal sacrifices to 
promote the happiness of each other, which cause so much 
of the real felicity of wedded life ; the felicity arising from 
the certainty of being beloved. 
Our ancestors must have enjoyed this. Nothing but that 
affection which is stronger than the fear of death, that love 
12* 
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which ‘ woman’s own fond spirit ” can only feel, could have 
induced her to consent to share the dangers and distresses of 
the wilderness. Her empire is the heart; to rule there, 
what will she not dare, or suffer! The men had a wider 
sphere of ambition. They intended to found a nation whose 
faith should be pure, and freedom unconquerable; yet even 
then their dearest hopes must have centered in their own 
families. When husbands and fathers went armed to their 
labors, and dared not venture from the sight of their homes 
lest the enemy should surprise the helpless inmates, could 
they fail in love and fidelity to those they guarded so sedu- 
lously? And what smiles of gladness, gratitude, and attach- 
ment must have welcomed their return, from those who 
were dependent on them, not only for support, but for 
protection, for life ! 

But, be all this as it may, neither riches nor rank influenced 
the choice of Robert Wilson, when he selected Mary Grant 
for his wife. Mary was poor, and anorphan. Her father died 
on his passage to New England, whither he was fleeing from 
a persecution that had confiscated his property, and for three 
long years held him confined ina prison. He at length es- 
caped, and with his wife and child embarked, as he hoped and 
prayed, for a better world. His prayer was doubtless an- 
swered in mercy, for his was not a constitution, or mind, that 
could long have struggled with the hardships of the wilder- 
ness ; and he died the day before the vessel entered the harbor. 
His wife survived him but two weeks, and the little weeping 
Mary was thrown upon the charity of strangers. They had 
kind hearts in those old times, and, though their own portion 
was ever so small, always imparted a share to the needy. 
Mary found many willing to wipe away her tears and shelter 
her from sufferings, and finally, in Captain Waldron and lady, 
protectors indulgent as parents. Theyresided at Dover, New 
Hampshire, then considered as belonging to the Massachu- 
setts, and found Mary, while on a visit at Boston, carried her 
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to their home, and treated her with all the tenderness they 
could have shown their own child. Captain Waldron was a 
man of consequence in Dover, and his wife considered one 
of the first women in the town; and it was frequently ob- 
served that they would make quite a lady of Mary. But the 
qualifications for ladies were not, at that period, graduated 
on exactly the same scale in Dover as at the present time. 
Mary was thought to be well educated, yet she had never 
been taught dancing, painting, nor embroidery, nor had she 
studied French, music, nor Euclid. She could read, how- 
ever, as fluently as any modern fine lady ; and read too, with 
those tones of feeling that penetrate the heart of the listener. 
Her voice had music in its expression, and she sung so 
sweetly, no gallant amateur could have preferred the piano 
to the warblings of her “wood notes wild.” Moreover, 
Mary could sew, and knit, and spin, and milk, and lay a 
table, and prepare a repast in the very best style of any girl 
in the settlement, and all before she was sixteen. Then 
nature, whose gifts are far more to be coveted than those of 
fashion, or fortune, had been prodigal to Mary. She was 
the fairest girl in the country ; and many aged women, when 
gazing on her sweet face, shook their heads, and prophesied 
she had not long to remain in this dark world. Mary’s 
beauty was not of the kind that is “ unchangingly bright; ”’ 
it was the loveliness of sentiment, the benignity and purity 
of the spirit within, that gave to her countenance its irresist- 
ible fascination. Her chestnut hair, just touched with one 
golden tint, curled around her lovely neck and fair forehead 
with a luxuriance and grace art cannot imitate. The lily 
might, perhaps, have been thought to have too much pre- 
dominated in her complexion, had not the least emotion 
called the blood so quickly and eloquently to her cheek; and 
the pensiveness in her soft blue eyes always changed to the 
lustre of joy, when she welcomed a friend. Yet Mary was 
rather inclined to pensiveness. Perhaps the thought of her 
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parents, whose deaths she well remembered, or that feeling of 
desolation and loneliness which will, at times, press on the 
hearts of those who can claim no kindred tie, had given to 
her countenance an expression of mild sadness, and to her 
character a cast of seriousness, which, under happier auspices, 
she would not have exhibited. Hers was just that kind of 
melancholy which, in the aged, we call wisdom ; but which, 
when possessed by one so young and fair, is often said to 
forebode brevity of life, or misfortunesin the world ; and such, 
it had often been predicted, would be the fate of Mary. But, 
while she was invested with all those feminine charms that 
have such an irresistible influence over the hearts of men, it: 
is not strange that she should have been sought by many ; 
nor that, when young Robert Wilson had once seen and 
known, he should have loved her. 

Robert Wilson was from Salem. His father was one of 
the first settlers of that ancient town; a true Puritan, steady 
and sturdy in his opposition to, and abhorrence of every tenet 
favorable to prelacy, or popery. He was an ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and pious man; but avery proud one. He was proud 
of the sacrifices he had made, and the persecutions he had 
endured, for conscience’ sake ; proud that he was accounted 
a shining light in the colony. And itis probable that the 
sway he was permitted to exercise over the minds of those 
among whom he there mingled, was more gratifying to his 
pride than the homage of his vassals would have been, had 
he not, by his incorrigible nonconformity, forfeited the estate 
to which he might have succeeded. He was proud too of 
his son, and that was excusable ; Robert was such a son as 
would justly make a parent glad, if not proud. Robert had 
accompanied his father on a journey through most of the 
settlements in the colony, whither Mr Wilson went to ex- 
amine the state of the churches, and endeavor to rouse their 
zeal and kindle their love. At Dover they tarried several 
weeks, passing the time mostly at the dwelling of Captain 
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Waldron; and if the father’s eloquence failed to warm, or 
gain hearts, the son’s was more successful. But Robert gave 
his own heart in exchange for Mary’s. Mr Wilson beheld 
their attachment with more complacency than those who 
knew his pride would have expected. Several reasons con- 
tributed to this. The maiden’s manners pleased him exceed- 
ingly ; he saw her always industrious, and very attentive to 
oblige; and then he very much wished to have Robert 
married. It was his favorite maxim, that early marriages 
made men better citizens; and moreover there was a fine 
piece of land, on the banks of the Cochecho, which Robert 
might have for a farm. Some occurrences in Salem had 
lately chagrined and disgusted him ;—the inhabitants of Dover 
treated him with vast respect, and he secretly indulged the 
intention of removing thither himself, should his son be pros- 
pered. So matters were soon arranged to the mutual satis- 
faction of all parties. Robert’s land was fixed upon; and, 
after he had accompanied his father to Salem, and procured 
necessaries for beginning in the world, he was to return, pre- 
pare a house and the means of living, and then he might hope 
for Mary’s hand. It cannot be imagined that Robert, while 
his heart was with Mary, and he felt “far from joy when far 
from her,”’ would make his stay at Salem along one. He was 
soon seen wending his way back to Dover, equipped to settle 
in the forest. The appearance of his farm might not have been 
exactly to the taste of the young gentlemen of the present 
day. It layin all the wildness of nature, the tall trees tossing 
their heads proudly in the wind, as if bidding defiance to 
puny man, who was wishing to usurp the dominion they had 
held undisturbedly for thousands of ages. And in the recesses 
of those dark old woods, often lurked the insidious savage, 
more terrific and blood-thirsty than the prowling lion, or the 
crouching tiger. However, Robert Wilson surveyed the 
trees, and thought of the Indians without shrinking. He had 
a light heart, a strong arm, a sharp axe, and a sure gun ; and 
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the labors and dangers besetting his path of life gave him no 
more concern than would the obstruction of thistle-down in 
his road“to church. He was a tall, finely formed young 
man of twenty one, with eyes as black as a thunder cloud, 
and their flash very much like its lightning. His hair was 
black as his eyes, and his rather dark complexion wore such 
a glow of health, and his whole countenance and demeanor 
so much of happiness and frank confidence, that all who saw 
him prophesied, and indeed wished success to the handsome 
and active youth. Their wishes and his appeared likely to 
be realized. In one year from the time of his striking the 
first blow in the forest, his land began to wear the appearance 
of a cultivated farm. The trees had all disappeared from an 
area of twenty acres, and its surface was covered, and 
stumps nearly all concealed by a luxuriant harvest. There 
was the golden wheat, the “ bearded rye,” and corn as tall 
and straight as a company of grenadiers; with pumpkins and 
squashes reposing on the ground and quietly ripening in the 
heats of August. On a gentle swell in the middle of this 
plantation stood a small dwelling. I wish I could with pro- 
priety call it a cottage, because to many young ladies it 
would give such a romantic interest to my story—but truth 
compels me to confess that, although doubtless prettier and 
more comfortable than many real cottages, it was not at all 
like a cottage of the imagination. It was a building, twenty 
feet by twenty four, formed of neatly hewed logs, the roof 
covered with boards, the inside divided into two apartments 
with one closet, and the whole lighted by three small glass 
windows. On either side of this dwelling rose a large locust 
tree, and several small ones were in front, purposely left 
standing for ornament; and wild rose bushes, and other 
flowering shrubs, had been spared, or transplanted by Robert, 
to give additional beauty to hisrural seat. Thick, dark forests 
formed the boundary of vision on every side; but, in front 
of the house, the clearing had extended to the Cochecho, 
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whose bright waters were seen dancing in the sunbeams, and 
afforded a delightful relief to the eye, after it had dwelt on the 
gloom of the surrounding wilderness. To one always accus- 
tomed to the retreats of ease and opulence, the wild place 
would doubtless have looked dreary as a prison; but to 
Robert, who could almost call it the creation of his own 
hands, it was a little paradise ; and, when his bird of beauty 
should be placed within his bower, he would not have ex- 
changed it for those stately halls his mother had told him 
he was once destined to inhabit. The wedding day atlength 
arrived. It had always been anticipated by Robert as one 
that would bring unalloyed joy; but Mary had often felt a 
sadness, something like a foreboding of misfortune, come over 
her mind whenever her marriage was alluded to. She could 
not tell her own heart the cause of this melancholy; it was 
not that she was averse to the union, for she loved Robert 
more than all the world besides; nor that she feared to dwell 
in the wilderness—there had not, for a long time, been an 
alarm from the Indians. Why is it that, at times, a shadow 
will fall on the spirit, which no efforts of the mind, no argu- 
ments of reason can dispel ? 

There were great preparations for the wedding. Captain 
Waldron liked a parade ; and his wife liked to talk; and the 
marriage afforded a justifiable occasion to gain popularity by 
a hospitable display. Three o’clock was the hour of ceremo- 
ny ; then followed a feast; and, lastly, all the company who 
had horses, were to ride and escort the young couple to their 
dwelling. Of the wedding dresses, I shall only say, that 
they were quite fashionable then, and would be very mon- 
strous now; and a minute description of antiquated attire 
ought not to occupy much ofa story so limited as this. The 
Reverend John Reyner officiated at the ceremony ; and then 
the whole party sat down to a long table crowned with an 
enormous Indian pudding,—not made of Indians, as an 
Englishman might suppose, but of Indian meal,—and served 
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up in a huge pewter platter. The plates were of the same 
metal, all shining like silver, from a recent scrubbing; and 
then they had roast beef, and lamb, and venison, and many 
other good things, which they relished better for seldom in- 
dulging in them. But they had no wine, nor strong drink, in 
those days; and, what would be remarkable now, the host 
felt no mortification from not having them to offer, nor his 
guests disappointment in not having them to partake. 
Robert’s house stood about a mile and a half from that of 
Captain Waldron’s, and eighty rods from any human habita- 
tion. The distance was not great, but it was all wilderness ; 
and the road was only cut and freed from the obstruction of 
trees. No carriage could have rolled over the rugged way; 
but that was no subject of regret, as not a wheel vehicle, ex- 
cepting great lumber carts, had ever been seen in Dover. So 
the gentlemen mounted their goodly steeds, and, each gallantly 
taking a lady behind him, they set off, with the bridegroom 
and bride at the head of the cavalcade, in great style, fol- 
lowed by the smiles and benedictions of those who could 
not join for lack of horses. Their progress was joyous and | 
rapid, till they entered the winding path of the forest, where 
a more sober pace became necessary; but Robert’s horse, 
being accustomed to the way, still pressed on at a rate that 
soon made him several rods in advance of the party. The 
path, just before entering the clearing, approached very near 
the river; this curve was made to avoid:a large rock, that 
stood like a wall on the north side of the road, confining its 
width to a space barely. sufficient for a passage. Just as 
Robert was turning this rock, Mary, uttering a shriek, was 
either torn, or fell from her seat, the horse:springing forward 
at the same instant ; and, while Robert; calling on his wife, 
was attempting to rein his steed, a gun was discharged by an 
Indian from behind the rock. The ball struck the horse, as 
he reared high from the effect of the rein, on the breast, 
and he fell backwards upon his rider. The report of the 
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gun was followed by a loud shout from the wedding par- 
ty,—not that they suspected the cause of the firing, or its 
fatal consequences,—they supposed Robert had reached his 
own house, and fired his gun as the signal. Their shouts 
intimidated the savages, who precipitately fled with their 
prisoner, without even stopping to scalp her unfortunate hus- 
band. The party rode joyously up—but who can describe 
their consternation and horror, on finding Robert stretched, 
apparently lifeless, on the ground, covered with the blood of 
his dying steed, which they mistook for his own ; while Mary 
was nowhere to be found! Calamities never fall with such an 
overwhelming force, as when they surprise us in the midst of 
security and happiness. From that company, lately so gay, 
was now heard nothing but lamentations for the sufferers, 
or execrations upon the enemy. The men were all unarmed ; 
they could not, therefore, pursue the Indians, and endeavor 
to rescue Mary; but having ascertained Robert was still 
living, they bore him back to the dwelling of Captain Wal- 
dron, whence he had so lately gone in all the pride of 
youth and joy. 

There was no sleep that night in Dover. The inhabitants 
seemed panic-struck. They crowded to the fortified houses,— 
mothers pressing their children closer to their bosoms, as they 
listened in breathless terror, often fancying they heard the 
stealthy tread of the savages; and trembling in agony, as they 
thought of their horrible yells. But the night passed away 
without alarm, and a bright morning sun soon dissipated their 
imaginary terrors. Robert had nearly recovered from the 
effects of his fall; and though his cheek was pale, there 
was a sternness in his dark eye that told his spirit was un- 
quelled. It was his determination to seek his wife; and 
several young men, after they found his resolution could not 
be altered, volunteered to accompany him. They went first 
to the fatal rock ; from thence they followed the Indians nearly 
a mile into the woods ; but, for along time, no further traces 
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could be found. After searching many hours, they were 
joined by a praying Indian, as he was called. Mendowit 
learned the English language, and became converted to chris- 
tianity, soon after the colonists settled in Salem. He had re- 
ceived many favors from the elder Mr Wilson, and had loved 
Robert from his infancy. He had lately wandered to Dover, 
and spent his time in hunting and fishing around Robert’s 
clearing. Mendowit soon discovered the trail of the Indians. 
They had returned on their own steps, after the departure of 
the wedding party, and kept the narrow path till it joined 
the more open one; and then they struck off through the 
wilderness. After following about three miles, their encamp- 
ment was discovered. Mendowit examined it attentively, as 
also the direction the savages had taken. 

‘** How many are there?” asked Robert. 

** Two, besides the captive :” replied Mendowit. 

Robert’s cheek became paler, as he stooped to pluck from 
a bush a fragment of lace and gauze, which he knew had 
belonged to Mary’s bridal dress. Placing the fragment in 
his bosom, he inquired where Mendowit thought the hostile 
Indians were retreating. 

‘**'They are Mohawks,” returned the other; “I know by 
the track of their moccasins ; and they will go to their tribe 
on the great river or the lakes.” 

*“They shall not!” exclaimed Robert, stamping on the 
ground in fury. ‘I will pursue them ; I will rescue Mary, 
or die with her. Mendowit, you know the paths of the 
woods—will you go with me?” and here he enumerated 
several articles he would give him, a gun, powder, &c. 

“ They will go through the hidden paths of the Agioco- 
chook,” remarked the Indian, thoughtfully. 

‘We can overtake them before they reach the White 
Mountains!” said Robert, eagerly. ‘You shall have the 
best gun I can purchase in Boston, Mendowit, and my horn 
full of powder, and a new knife.” These. were powerful 
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temptations to the Indian; but a more pow~:tul one was the 
ancient and inveterate hatred he bore the Mohawks. Re- 
venge is an inextinguishable passion in-a red man’s breast. 
Mendowit was a christian, as far as he could be, without 
ceasing to be an Indian; but his new principles could never 
eradicate his early prejudices, nor subdue his ruling passion, 
Now the Mohawks had injured a christian friend, and the 
indulgence of his hatred towards them seemed a christian 
virtue. But there was an obstacle to his accompanying 
Robert. Mendowit concluded these Indians would retreat 
through what is now called the WVotch of the White Moun- 
tains; and of that pass he had a superstitious dread. But 
Robert urged him with so many persuasions, suggesting also 
the certainty of overtaking the Mohawks long before they 
reached Agiocochook, that Mendowit finally consented. The 
sun was just setting when this arrangement was concluded. 
To follow the Indian trail during the night, was impractica- 
ble ; and Robert, now there seemed a possibility of recover- 
ing Mary, became reasonable enough to listen to the advice 
of his friends, and consent to stay till the ensuing morning. 
The night was mostly spent in preparations for his adventure, 
or in listening to the advice of those who thought themselves 
fully competent to judge of the best method of proceeding 
in the attack of Indians. 

Some tried to dissuade the young husband from the at- 
tempt to recover his wife by force; as the Indians, they 
averred, always murdered their prisoners when attacked. 
They said it would be best to send a messenger to the 
Mohawks, who would doubtless disclaim all knowledge of 
the violence which had, probably, been perpetrated by some 
stragglers from their tribe, and negociate for the release, or 
ransom of the captive. 

Robert’s blood chilled at the suggestion that his rashness 
might accelerate the death of his wife; but the negociation 
for her ransom was uncertain, and the period of her release 
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might be distant. He thought she’ could not long survive in 
captivity ; and he hoped to surprise her captors unawares, to 
free her, clasp her to his bosom, and hear her sweet voice pro- 
nounce his name as that of her deliverer. As the picture bright- 
ened beneath his fancy, he started from his seat, and rushed 
out, to see if the morning light might not be discovered. It 
soon dawned ; and, completely equipped, the Indian with his 
gun and tomahawk, Robert with a double barrelled rifle, 
sword, and ammunition, and each carrying a pack containing 
their provisions and restoratives for Mary, they set off on an 
expedition, fraught, doubtless, with more real perils than the 
adventures of many proud knights, whose deeds are recorded 
in historic legends, and emblazoned on the scutcheons of 
their descendants. Fame is certainly more dependent on 
fortunate circumstances than great achievements. Had 
Robert Wilson lived in the days of chivalry, his courage 
and constancy would have been the theme of poets, and 
song of minstrels; now, the only record of his name, or even 
his existence, will be this unpretending story. 

They entered the deep forest, and, guided by the traces of 
the retreating Indians, pressed forward, at first, with all the 
speed they could urge. But Mendowit soon checked his 
rapid pace, and represented to Robert that the two Mohawks 
were perhaps scouts from a large party; and that caution 
must be used, or they might unawares be caught in an am- 
bush. Robert’s impatience would never have submitted to 
this curb, could he, by any means, have avoided it; but, as 
he could not quicken the pace of Mendowit, he was com- 
pelled to conform to it. Cautiously, therefore, they journeyed 
on, through the old woods, where a civilized being had never 
before voluntarily ventured. All was silence; save when, at 
long intervals, the cry of some solitary bird broke on the ear 
with startling shrillness: or perhaps a rustling among the 
dry branches made the travellers pause in breathless silence, 
till a deer, bounding across their path, would plunge into the 
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opposite thicket ; while they did not dare to send a bullet 
after him, lest the report of their guns should alarm the enemy, 
who might, even then, be lurking close beside them. 

There was, during the journey, a fearful apprehension, an 
undefinable horror on the heart and mind of Robert, far more 
terrible than he would have endured had he known Mary 
had ceased to exist. The tortures she might be forced to 
undergo, haunted his imagination, till every sound seemed to 
warn him to hasten to her relief; and the delays and ob- 
structions, that were continually arising, made his blood boil 
with a fury he could scarcely control. His impatience 
greatly surprised Mendowit; who, with all the philosophic 
calmness of a sage, would take his own time to examine the 
traces of their fleeing foes, and calculate the distance they 
had gained, and the probable time when they should overtake 
them. This would have been soon, had the Mohawks 
proceeded straight forwards. But, as if anticipating pursuit, 
they were continually practising to elude it. They would 
often trace back their own footsteps, like the doublings of a 
fox ; and, when following the course of a river, travel in the 
water, and cross and recross at places which none but the 
sagacity of a red man could have discovered. These subtle 
movements satisfied Mendowit that there was no large body 
of Indians at hand; and, on the morning of the fourth day, 
he announced that they should soon see Mary. They were 
approaching the mountains, and Mendowit seemed eager to 
overtake the Indians before entering the defile that led to 
the Notch. By the foot prints, they ascertained Mary did 
not walk, probably could not; and Robert shuddered, and 
clenched his gun with a convulsive grasp, as, at each step, 
his eye searched around in every penetrable direction, dread- 
ing to meet a confirmation of his fears; yet the sight of her 
mangled corse would scarcely have added to his heart’s 
agony. 

The weather, which, ever since they left Dover, and, in- 
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deed for some time before, had been extremely dry and warm, 
now suddenly changed; and they seemed transported to 
another region. Thick, black masses of clouds enveloped 
the mountains, and soon covered the whole horizon, and the 
darkness of night came down at once; and then the wind 
rose, and, at intervals, swept onward with the force of a 
tornado. It required no effort of the imagination to fancy 
the old woods were groaning with apprehensions of some 
terrible calamity. The trunks of the largest trees quivered, 
and their lofty heads bent almost to the ground, as the 
‘mountain winds went sounding by” from a chasm far 
more awful than the “* Roncesvalles strait.” 

“‘ We must return,” said Mendowit, pausing. ‘ We cannot 
overtake them. The secret path of Agiocochook Mendowit 
must not tread.” 

“You must,” returned Robert sternly, mistaking the 
cause of his guide’s reluctance ; “but you need not fight. 
Only show me the Mohawks, and, be there two hundred, I 
will rescue Mary.” 

He was interrupted by a flash of lightning so vivid, that, 
for a moment, the mountains and their recesses seemed all 
revealed ;—their high heads, that reached upwards to the 
heavens; their yawning chasms and deep gullies ; the huge 
rocks, some fixed as earth’s foundations, and others appa- 
rently suspended in air, ready to topple on the heads of those 
beneath ; the dark trees, with their roots and fibres twisted 
amid the precipices, over which they were bending, and 
clinging, as it were, for safety. A tremendous peal of thun- 
der followed ; its echoes reverberated through the trembling 
mountains with a deafening roar, and then the rain burst in 
torrents. 

It was in vain to attempt moving forward, while the wind 
and rain beat so furiously ; and Robert asked the Indian where 
they could shelter. Mendowit replied by a motion towards 
the west side of the mountain near which they stood, and 
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began hastily to ascend. Robert followed. The path was 
perilous, and required much caution; but the Indian appeared 
well acquainted with the difficulties, and easily surmounted 
them, till he reached a kind of cavern, in the side of a 
precipice, which they both entered in safety. They were now 
sheltered from the peltings of the storm, but not from its 
uproar. It seemed as if air, fire, and water were loosened to 
work their pleasure on the shrinking and quaking earth. 
The lightning, that shone in one continued glare; the awful 
rolling of the thunder, that shook these everlasting hills ; the 
rain, that did not fall in drops, but poured in large streams 
from the black clouds; the howling of the wind, as it raved 
through the hollow passes; the frequent and loud crash of 
falling rocks and trees—all united to give to the scene an 
awful sublimity, which the soul could feel, but the pen can 
never describe. Amid this wreck of matter, as it were, 
Robert heeded not his own danger; he thought only of his 
wife. At every fresh burst of the tempest, ‘‘ oh, where is 
Mary now!” came over his heart, till his knees smote 
together, and large drops of sweat started on his pale fore- 
head. Then he would rush to the narrow entrance of the 
cell, with clenched hands, and look abroad, to see if there 
was any abatement of the storm; and then, in despair, he 
would seek the furthest gloom of the cavern, throw himself 
down on the damp rock, close his eyes, and endeavor to 
banish all thought from his mind. Thus passed the hours till 
after midnight; when, during a pause of the wind, a strange 
noise was heard. It was not like a shriek, or cry from any 
human voice, or the yell of a wild beast; but a deep, dismal 
sound, thrilling the listener like a warning call from some 
unearthly being. 

Robert started on his feet. A bright flash of lightning 
showed him Mendowit rising from his recumbent posture : 
his hands were falling powerless by his side, and his face 


expressed an internal agitation and terror which a red man 
rarely exhibits. 
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“It is the voice of the Abamocho;” said the Indian, ina 
low tone, that evidently trembled. ‘I have heard it once 
before. He calls for a victim.” 

“* Where is he?” demanded Robert, unsheathing his sword. 

“He is the spirit of the dark land!” said Mendowit, 
shrinking down, as if to hide himself from some dreaded 
object. ‘‘ He rules over these mountains ; he comes in the 
storm, and none whom he marks for destruction can escape 
him.”’ 

Robert’s whole soul had been so engrossed with the idea 
of Mary, and how to rescue her, that scarcely a thought or 
care for any other human being had entered his mind since 
leaving Dover. The appalling noise he had just heard, and 
Mendowit’s singular manner, now aroused his curiosity to 
inquire what so moved the Indian, when. alluding to the 
Agiocochook. Mendowit, after heaving a. deep sigh, re- 
plied, “These mountains belong to Abamocho, the evil 
spirit. This spirit always favors the Mohawks ; and it was 
to make them a path, when they were fleeing before the 
arrows of Tookenchosen, the great sachem of the Massachu- 
setts, that he rent the mountain asunder. The evil spirit 
sat on ahuge rock ; on the highest peak of the mountain ; and 
he beckoned for the Mohawks to pass by, laying his hand on 
his breast. They obeyed, and went in safety ;—but, when 
Tookenchosen would have followed them, the spirit spread 
his arms abroad, and great stones and trees were hurled 
down upon the warriors, till all perished except their chief. 
This was many, many moons before the white men came ; 
but none of our warriors dared venture to Agiocochook, to 
bring away the bones of the slain. At last, my father was 
sachem of Massachusetts. He was a great chief. His 
tribe was more numerous than the leaves of the summer 
forest. A thousand warriors followed his steps; and he said 
he would bring back the bones of his fathers. He called 
his young men; and took me, that I might learn the paths of 
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the woods. I was achild then; I could not bend a war- 
rior’s bow—but they went not to the fight.” 

He paused; and Robert knew, by the tones of his voice, 
that the recollections of other years pressed sadly on his 
mind. After a few moments of breathless silence, he re- 
sumed. 

“We came to Agiocochook. The storm was loud as you 
now hear; and in this very cave my father and I passed the 
night. We heard the voice of Abamocho. In the morning, 
we saw him seated on his rock. He waved his arm for us 
to be gone. I saw it, and trembled; but my father would 
not depart. He sought all the secret places; but the bones 
of our fathers had perished. We returned to our tribe; but 
the evil spirit sent a curse uporus. Sickness destroyed our 
young men ; the Mohawks scalped our old men and children ; 
my father fell by their arrows. I avenged his death; but I 
could not prevent the destruction of my nation. Three 
times I journeyed to the Agiocochook, with the powows, to 
appease Abamocho. We prayed to the Ketan, when at home. 
It availed not.” 

Again he paused; and Robert, who had listened with in- 
tense interest to the story, inquired where the remnant of 
his tribe dwelt now. 

** Young man,” said Mendowit, rising with a melancholy, 
but majestic air, while the lightning showed his tall form, and 
the gray locks that waved in thick masses over his venerable 
forehead; “‘ Young man, I once led a host more numerous 
than the trees of yonder forest. I was chief of a mighty 
nation—now Mendowit dwells alone. I am the last of my 
tribe.” As he ended, he sank down, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

Robert’s life had been a laborious, but a very happy one. 
He was naturally of a cheerful temperament ; and seldom had 
his imagination dwelt on the dark shades of human life. 
He had felt, as youth and health are prone to feel, as if earth 
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were made purposely for the happiness of man, and existence 
would never have an end. A few hours had taught him 
solemn lessons of the vanity and change of all created 
things. Without, and around him, was the destroying tem- 
pest, dashing to atoms the works of nature; within was 
Mendowit, an image of moral desolation. 

Robert sat down ; and, while the picture of human vicissi- 
tudes was present thus vividly and mournfully to. his mind, 
mingled with the thought of his own heart-sickening disap- 
pointment, he wept like an infant. The tears he shed were 
not merely those of selfish regret. He wept the miseries to 
which man is exposed, till his mind was insensibly drawn to 
ponder on the transgressions that must have made such 
punishments , necessary. And never had he breathed so 
contrite a prayer as now came from his soul, humbled 
before that Almighty Power who alone can say to the 
mourner, * peace! ”’—to the tempest, “ be still!”’ A sweet 
calm at length fell on Robert’s tossed mind, the calm of 
confidence, that all would finally be found to have been 
ordered for the best; and he sunk into a profound sleep, 
from which-he did not awake till aroused by Mendowit. 

It was late in the morning; the storm had ceased; and 
they sallied forth, to examine the appearance without. An 
exhalation like smoke arose from the dripping woods and wet 
grounds beneath and around them, concealing most of the 
devastations the storm had wrought. The clouds moved 
slowly up the sides of the mountain, still entirely shrouding 
its tall peaks; but they did not wear the threatening hue of 
the preceding night. They had discharged their contents, 
and their lightened folds were now gradually melting, and 
ready to disperse before the morning sun, though its beams 
had. not yet penetrated their dark masses. The wind was 
entirely hushed, and not a sound, except the solemn monoto- 
nous roar of a distant waterfall, broke on the stillness. 
While Robert was contrasting the almost breathless tran- 
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quillity he now gazed upon, with the wild uproar he had so 
lately witnessed, Mendowit touched his shoulder; and, look- 
ing round, he beheld the features of the Indian distorted, 
while he gazed and pointed upward towards a huge moun- 
tain, that rose in the furthest distance before them. Above 
its tall peak reposed a black cloud, and it was the appearance 
of that cloud which so terrified Mendowit. 

**It is the Abamocho;” said he, in a suppressed, hollow 
tone. And certainly, by the aid of a little imagination, it 
might be likened to a human form of gigantic proportions. 
The dark face, drawn against a cloud of lighter hue, was 
seen en profile; a projection, that might pass for an arm, 
stretched forward to a vast distance; and then a shapeless 
mass, that the Indian might call a robe, fell down and 
covered the surrounding precipice. 

“Your evil genius,” said Robert, half laughing, as he 
looked alternately at his guide and the cloud, “ has, to my 
thinking, a most monstrous and evil-looking nose.” 

“Hugh!” said Mendowit, interrupting him. That part, 
which formed the arm of the spirit, began slowly to move 
towards the body of the cloud, incorporating with it in such 
a manner, that the Indian might well be pardoned for 
thinking Abamocho had folded his hand on his breast. 

Mendowit had held his breath suspended during the 
movement of the cloud, and his deep aspiration, as he 
emphatically said, “‘ Abamocho is pleased; we may now go 
in safety ;” sounded like the breathing of a drowning man 
when he rises to the surface of the water. After hastily 
refreshing themselves, they descended from their retreat, 
and began their progress through the defile. The storm 
had obliterated all traces of the Mohawks, but there were 
no diverging.paths ; those who once entered the pass must 
proceed onward. It was now that Robert saw the devasta- 
tions of the storm. Their way was obstructed by fallen 
trees, fragments of rock, deep gullies, and roaring waterfalls, 
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pouring from the sides of the mountain, and swelling the 
Saco, till its turbid stream nearly flooded the whole valley. 
They proceeded silently and cautiously for more than an 
hour, when Mendowit suddenly paused, and, whispering to 
Robert, “I scent the smoke of fire,”? sunk on his hands 
and knees, and crept forward, as softly as a cat circumvent- 
ing her prey. A few rods distant lay a huge tree, uprooted 
by the late storm ; sheltered behind this, Mendowit half rose, 
and, through the interstices of the roots, examined the pros- 
pect before him. He soon signed for Robert to advance ; 
who, imitating the posture of his guide, instantly crept 
forward, and, at a little distance before them, beheld—Mary. 
She, with the two Mohawks, was seated beneath a shelving 
rock, whose projection had been their only shelter from the 
storm. The height of the projection did not allow them to 
stand upright; but the Indians had kindled a fire, and 
were now partaking their rude meal. Their backs were 
towards Robert, and their faces fronted their prisoner, 
who, wrapped in a covering of skins, reclined against a frag- - 
ment of the rock. Just as Robert looked, one of the Mo- 
hawks held some food towards Mary. She uncovered her 
head, and, by a gesture, refused the morsel. Her cheek was 
so pale, and her whole countenance looked so sunken, that 
Robert thought her expiring. His heart and brain seemed 
on fire, as his eyes flashed around, to see if any advantage 
might be taken ere he rushed upon the foe. At that mo- 
ment, the Mohawks, uttering a horrible cry, sprung upon 
their feet, and ran towards him. He raised his gun; but 
Mendowit, seizing his shoulder, drew him backwards, at the 
game time crying, ‘‘the mountain! the mountain!” 

Robert looked upward. Awful precipices, to the height of 
more than two thousand feet, rose above him. Near the 
highest pinnacle, and the very one over which Abamocho 
had been seated, the earth had been loosened by the vio- 
lent rains. Some slight cause, perhaps the sudden bursting 
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forth of a mountain spring, had given motion to the mass; 
and it was now moving forward, gathering fresh strength 
from its progress, uprooting the old trees, unbedding the 
ancient rocks, and all rolling onwards with a force and 
velocity no human barrier could oppose, no created power 
resist. One glance told Robert that Mary must perish; 
that he could not save her. ‘ But I will die with her!” he 
exclaimed ; and shaking off the grasp of Mendowit as he 
would a feather, “Mary, oh Mary!” he continued, rushing 
towards her. She uncovered her head, made an effort to 
rise, and articulated “Robert!” as he caught and clasped 
her to his bosom. ‘“ Oh, Mary, must we die?” he exclaimed. 
‘““We must, we must,” she cried, as she gazed on the 
rolling mountain in agonizing horror; “ why, why did you 
come?” He replied not; but, leaning against the rock, 
pressed her closer to his heart; while she, clinging around 
his neck, burst into a passion of tears, and, laying her head 
on his bosom, sobbed like an infant. He bowed his face 
upon her cold wet cheek, and breathed one cry for mercy ; 
yet even then there was in the hearts of both lovers a 
feeling of wild joy in the thought that they should not be 
separated. 

The mass came down, tearing, and crumbling, and sweep- 
ing all before it! The whole mountain trembled, and the 
ground shook like an earthquake. The air was darkened by 
the shower of water, stones, and branches of trees, crushed 
and shivered to atoms; while the blast swept by like a 
whirlwind, and the crash and roar of the convulsion were 
far more appalling than the loudest thunder. 

It might have been one minute, or twenty,—for neither of 
the lovers took note of time—when, in the hush as of death- 
like stillness that succeeded the uproar, Robert looked around 
and saw the consuming storm had passed by. It had passed, 
covering the valley, further than the eye could reach, with 
ruin. Masses of granite, and shivered trees, and mountain 
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earth, were heaped high around, filling the bed of the Saco, 
and exhibiting an awful picture of the desolating track of the 
avalanche. Only one little spot had escaped its wrath, and 
there, safe, as if sheltered in the hollow of His hand, who 
notices the fall of a sparrow, and locked in each other’s 
arms, were Robert and Mary! Beside them stood Men- 
dowit—his gun firmly clenched, and his quick eye rolling 
around him like a maniac. He had followed Robert, though 
he did not intend it; probably impelled by that feeling which 
makes us loath to face danger alone; and thus had escaped. 
The Mohawks were doubtless crushed, as they never ap- 
peared again. 

Should the traveller to the White Mountains, hereafter be 
curious to fix upon the spot where the lovers are supposed 
to have stood during this convulsion of nature, he will find 
it near the small house that escaped destruction in the 
late event, which occurred in these mountains, similar to that 
which we have described. 

The feelings of the three individuals, so miraculously pre- 
served, cannot be portrayed. Robert and Mary both wept 
for along time; and though Mendowit did not shed tears, he 
preserved that deep silence, which speaks the awe that the 
exhibition of almighty power always impresses on the heart 
of the child of nature. What a change the mountain exhibit- 
ed! Where the dark woods had waved, perhaps for thou- 
sands of years, was now a naked white rock, down which a 
furious torrent dashed and foamed; and as Robert gazed 
upon it in wonder, the sun suddenly broke through the 
clouds, shone on the summit of the mountain, and on the 
spray of the waterfall, blending the rock with all the colors 
of the rainbow. Mendowit saw it, and a smile passed over 
his rigid features. 

‘‘ Our homeward path will be prosperous,” said he; and 
so it was. They made a litter for Mary; and they bore her 
on it by day, and her husband sheltered her in his bosom by 
night, till they reached Dover. 
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Robert and Mary lived long and happily, in their dwelling 
on the banks of the Cochecho. In all the subsequent at- 
tacks of the Indians on Dover, they were unmolested; and 
their devoted affection, which continued unabated even to 
extreme old age, was often ascribed to the dangers they had 
suffered and escaped together. Mendowit thought himself 
richly repaid for his share in the expedition. He had, 
besides a new rifle, powder, and knife, both the guns of the 
Mohawks, which he managed to carry to Dover, as trophies 
of his complete success in tracking their paths. And, more- 
over, he enjoyed, till the day of his death, the friendship and 
protection of Robert and Mary; and, when he slept that 
deep, cold sleep, which sooner or later will close the eyes 
of all who dwell beneath the sun, they saw him laid decently 
in the grave, and their tears fell at the remembrance of his 
virtues, and his services. 





FAREWELL. 


Way, when the sun withdraws his light, 
And sinks in some far western wave, 
Leaving the vale, lawn, landscape, height, 
Mantled in evening’s shadows grave, 
Why is no sadness at the heart 

To see that warm fond friend depart? 

°T is that he comes again tomorrow, 

To light the eye, and laugh at sorrow. 
Why do we part with spring—its flowers, 
Its bloom, its sunshine, and its showers, 
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And see its verdant honors die, 

With scarce one tribute, tear or sigh? 
*T is that another year will bring 
These beauties back with speedy wing. 
Why do we see the forest shed 

Its willing leaves, now dim and dead, 
And sigh not? *tis that vernal rain 

Will bid the forest bloom again. 

But oh! ’t were hard to look our last 

On fading spring, or setting sun; 

To see the. forest foliage cast, 

And know these scenes, for us, are done. 
But more than sun, or spring, or bloom 
Of forest, there is one to me: 

Yet from her lips I take my doom— 
And say, a last farewell to thee! 





ELLEN. 


One of the great charms of English scenery consists in 
the numerous winding lanes, that intersect the country, and | 
invite the wanderer from the dust and sunshine of the high 
road, to the cool shade of their grassy paths. 
In Devonshire these lanes abound, and are rendered par- + 
ticularly agreeable by the high shrubbery which surmounts 
the green bank on either side, and the tall trees, whose : 
spreading branches often meet over the path, affording a ? 
complete screen from the noon-day sun. These lanes were ‘ 
the original roads of the country, when, the luxury of wheel i 
carriages being unknown, even the fair sex, of whatever $: 
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quality, were content to travel on horseback. Now, however, 
that all, from the first nobleman in the land to “the last 
link in the chain of gentility,” think they must move upon 
wheels, if they move at all; and conveyances, that go at all 
rates and at all prices, are continually thronging the broad 
and dusty highways of England; these lanes are little fre- 
quented, except by the pedestrian, the botanist, and the 
lover of rural walks. 

To one of the last description we must now introduce our 
readers, as, threading the mazes of a Devonshire lane, his 
nodding plume occasionally strikes the straggling boughs of 
the overgrown hedge. Lieutenant Harris, of the ——shire 
militia, was seeking, in an evening walk, relief from a head- 
ache, occasioned by the deep potations of a mess dinner ; 
and reflecting on what appeared to him the cruelty of his 
fate, in being daily subject to temptations which he thought 
himself incapable of resisting, and surrounded by companions 
whose constant aim was to divert themselves at the expense 
of his health and morals. He was an orphan, and heir, by 
entail, to the property of an uncle, who was his nominal 
guardian; but who, far from feeling any interest in the two 
boys left to his care, barely fulfilled the requisitions of his 
brother’s will. As soon as the elder one left school, he 
prevailed upon him to enter a regiment going to the East 
Indies, and succeeded, according to his wishes, in ridding 
himself of one of his heirs; for the climate and the fatigues 
of active service soon ended the young soldier’s life. Edgar, 
the younger brother, suspected his uncle’s design, when 
urged to the same fatal course, and positively refused to go 
abroad; but finding no other provision would be made for 
his support but a military one, he was obliged so far to yield, 
as to accept a commission in the militia. But even in this, 
his unprincipled guardian pursued his own views; for he 
chose for his nephew a regiment remarkable for its dissipa- 
tion, and made him a lieutenant in the ——shire militia at 
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eighteen. Small of his age, and the youngest officer in the 
regiment, he became the plaything of his heartless com- 
panions ; and, being unfortunately very amusing when excited 
by wine, he was the butt of their convivial jokes. As his 
brother officers were chiefly younger sons of nobility and 
gentry, and mixed, with their designs upon the baby lieu- 
tenant, a certain degree of refinement of manner, they soon 
acquired an absolute ascendancy over his easy temper ; and, 
for weeks after he entered the regiment, the joke was daily 
repeated, of ‘toasting the new-comer ;” which was, placing 
him on a chair in the middle of the table, and making him 
drink bumpers to each of them separately. This of course 
produced complete intoxication; and to send him reeling 
from the table, or leave him extended under it, was their 
constant diversion. 

Having, this day, escaped with a slighter potation than 
usual, a long walk, in a cool summer evening, had perfectly 
restored him to his senses; and the serene beauty of the 
scene around him had sobered his mind into a state of calm 
reflection, in which he wondered at himself, and looked upon 
the past three months of his new life as a feverish and 
frightful dream. He had not yet learned to love the vice 
into which his situation had betrayed him, and the pure 
tastes of his boyish days were forcibly recalled by this 
evening walk: his heart was not yet hardened by trans- 
gression, and the “still, small voice” of conscience was 
awakening him to a sense of his moral degradation, and the 
utter perversion of his being. A long train of thought 
followed, in which virtuous resolves contended with the 
imagined difficulties attendant on a change of conduct. 
Thus meditating, he had unconsciously pursued the windings 
of a long lane, such as we have already described, when he 
was startled from his reverie by the sound of youthful 
voices very near him. He involuntarily shrank back from 
observation, till he could ascertain whence the sounds came ; 
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and a sudden turn in the lane allowed him to approach 
unperceived the spot where a beautiful girl of fifteen was 
receiving, in her apron, the nuts thrown to her from a 
hazle bush by a laughing boy half concealed among the 
boughs. 

To a mind already softened by such reflections as Edgar 
Harris’s, the sight of one so young, so lovely, and so inno- 
cently enjoying herself, brought a new and overwhelming 
emotion. There seemed to stand before him the personifi- 
cation of that virtue and purity of which he had been 
deploring the loss; and, with youthful facility transferring to 
the mind the graces of the person, she appeared like an 
angel sent to strengthen his virtuous resolutions, and to give 
at once an object and a motive for “the noble change that 
he had purposed.” 

The living picture before him was certainly one of un- 
common beauty; and heightened, as it then was, by the 
accompanying scenery and the lights of the setting sun, it 
was one of those happy accidents which occasionally re- 
ward the painter for his patient observation of nature, and 
which, if happily rendered on canvass, stamp him as a master 
in the art. 

Ellen Burton had that delicacy of form which poets and 
painters love to describe; and, with all the clearness of com- 
plexion which belongs to blue eyes and flaxen hair, possessed 
the added charm of great expression. An aquiline nose, 
rather large mouth, and handsome teeth, set off to the best 
advantage by lips of the brightest red, gave a striking 
character to her face, and prevented her partaking in the 
least of that doll-like beauty which often accompanies flaxen 
hair. 

In looking up at her young companion, her straw hat had 
fallen back and displayed her fair forehead and light ringlets, 
whilst the russet gown, with short sleeves, and the red 
check kerchief, that was modestly crossed over her bosom, 
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contrasted well with her white neck and arms, as she held 
up her blue apron to receive the nuts. She was one whom 
an older and wiser man than the young lieutenant might 
have looked upon and loved: no wonder then that Edgar 
Harris was riveted to the spot by admiration of no ordinary 
degree. Anxious only to prolong the pleasure of gazing 
unperceived upon her native graces and unrestrained move- 
ments, he remained concealed till the boy’s task was done, 
and an arrangement made between the nut gatherers to 
meet again the next evening, at the same time, and strip a 
bush on the other side the lane—an appointment likely to be 
kept by more than the contracting parties. The boy then 
ran down the lane, and the rustic beauty passed over a stile 
into an adjoining meadow ; through which a foot path led to 
a small cottage, that stood, embosomed in trees, near the 
entrance of the village. Having watched her entrance, 
with her loaded apron, into the house, Edgar was entirely 
satisfied with his discoveries; he had seen her, heard her 
speak, knew where she lived, and when he could see her 
again. Important points! to a youth of eighteen who had 
just found, what appeared to him, female perfection. 

He followed, with a light step and beating heart, the 
windings of the lane, which terminated on the road leading 
to the village, and passed very near the cottage which con- 
tained the fair one; but he could only see a thatched roof 
and latticed windows, between the boughs of the trees, and 
an old man of very common appearance, smoking a pipe, on 
a bench before the door. Whether that could be the father 
of his fairy queen, for such he had already named her, was 
a question which divided his thoughts with the charms of 
the unknown, for the next twenty four hours. Sometimes 
his aristocratic feelings would make him hope that she was 
of higher birth than her humble dwelling indicated; and 
then, in all the fervor of youthful love, he would reject the 
thought as “ unworthy of the man who should find favor in 
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those blue eyes, or be smiled upon by those ruby lips.” At 
all events, he determined to abandon his heart to an interest 
that produced such agreeable feelings, and which, by its 
engrossing nature, made it. seem perfectly easy to absent 
himself from the mess table, or, when there, to resist all 
attempts to intoxicate him. 

Thinking of Ellen, and anticipating the hour when he 
should again see her, gave a new zest to his existence; and 
even on parade, his thoughts were in the shady lane or the 
sequestered cottage. Having avoided the mess table alto- 
gether, he went, in good time, on the same walk that he had 
taken the preceding evening, but with a clearer head, a 
lighter heart, and better feelings; and, ascribing the whole 
change to the influence of the fair unknown, his sentiments 
were tinged with an almost superstitious reverence of her, 
as his good genius. 

Ellen and her little nut gatherer were punctual to their 
appointment, and so was the concealed spectator of their 
rustic pastime; but he had not long enjoyed the pleasure of 
gazing unseen upon her, before he became very desirous of 
making himself known to her, and was puzzled how best to 
emerge from his hiding place. To an indifferent person, 
nothing would appear easier than just to walk forward till 
he was seen by the nut gatherers; but his fancy had given 
such importance to the act, that he could not suit himself as 
to the manner of doing it. The longer he delayed, the 
greater appeared the difficulty; and, had not an accident 
occurred to help him out of his dilemma, he might have 
missed the opportunity of making Ellen’s acquaintance then, 
and perhaps for ever. 

The merry little fellow in the tree was too much occupied 
in getting nuts.to be very careful of his footing ; and, not- 
withstanding Ellca’s repeated cautions, he slipped and fell, 
not only out of the hazle bush, but the whole height of the 
bank. A faint scream of terror from Ellen was succeeded 
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by one of astonishment, on beholding an officer in regi- 
mentals running to the child’s assistance; but, though star- 
tled by the sudden appearance of the stranger, the safety of 
her companion engrossed her whole attention. He was stun- 
ned by the fall; and, when taken up, appeared lifeless. Ellen 
wrung her hands in agony, accused herself, and bewailed 
the child as dead; in vain were all endeavors to convince 
her he was only stunned: she called upon him, and he did 
not answer; she rubbed his hands, and they dropped lifeless 
out of her’s; she was sure he was dead; and, covering her 
face with her apron, she wept aloud: Meanwhile, Edgar 
Harris bathed the boy’s temples with water from a neighbor- 
ing spring, and fanned him with his hat, till he could 
announce to Ellen the signs of returning animation ; then all 
was changed to joy and hope; and when he knew her, and 
could speak to her, she wept and laughed by turns, scarce 
knowing what she did; nor was her gratitude to the stranger, 
for his timely assistance, less than her joy at the recovery of 
her young companion. 

The happiness of the young soldier was fortunately too 
great for utterance, or his expressions would certainly have 
frightened Ellen out of her candid and artless behavior ; as 
it was, she readily accepted his offer of carrying the boy to 
her house, as he might be inwardly bruised. While showing 
him the way through the meadow, she talked freely of the 
accident, and of her fear that her father would be frightened 
by the sight of a red-coat in his garden; “ but then,” she 
added, *“* when he knows that you saved poor Dickey’s life, 
he must be glad that you were so near at hand, though he is 
sorry that the village is made quarters for the regiment.” 

On entering the house, they were met by a short, grey 
headed man, dressed in a leather apron, who fixed his keen 
eye on the young officer, as though he would have read the 
inmost purpose of his soul, whilst his daughter hastened to 
explain the circumstance. As soon as he understood any 
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thing of the case, he uttered a short, dry “hem,” called her 
a silly jade for going ‘a nutting”’ at all, now the neighbor- 
hood was spoiled by red-coats, and bade her begone to her 
work in the kitchen, whilst he settled the stranger lad’s 
business. Ellen felt very reluctant to leave so kind a young 
gentleman alone with her eccentric father, but she dared not 
disobey ; so, repeating her thanks, she courtesied and with- 
drew. The young man’s eye followed her to the door, with 
an expression that did not escape the father’s notice, and 
gave additional asperity to the tone, in which he said, “‘ And 
now, sir, if you wish to oblige the father as ‘much as you 
seem to have obliged the daughter, you can do it, by leaving 
my house never to return, and by forgetting that you have 
ever seen any of its inhabitants.” 

Mr Harris reddened and muttered something about “ acci- 
dental meeting”—* nothing but common humanity ;” but 
the old man cut him short, with—‘‘ None of your fine spun 
speeches for me, young man ; I know what stuff such blades 
as you are made of, and the less we plain folk have to do 
with ye, the better; so, if you have recovered your wind, 
after tugging that lump of a boy across the meadow, this is 
the way to the door, and there lies the village; and, if ye 
wish to avoid the curse of an old grey headed man, trouble 
me and mine no more.” There was such unaffected earnest- 
ness, such serious meaning, in the speaker’s tones and 
gestures, that the youth stood abashed before him; and 
bowing, with a respect he had never before felt towards any 
one in that rank of life, he hastened out of the house, and 
took the road to the village, without venturing to cast one 
look behind him; though he was now convinced that the 
cobbler’s daughter was more to him than all the earth con- 
tained besides; and, notwithstanding “the world’s dread 
laugh,” and the father’s solemn warning, he resolved to 
win, if possible, the daughter’s heart, and offer her his hand. 

Ellen was well aware of her father’s unconquerable aver- 
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sion to milifary men, and, after the singular adventure of the 
evening, she dreaded meeting his scrutinizing looks and 
encountering his sarcastic speeches; but the care of the 
little boy occupied her till supper time, and then she found 
the old man so well satisfied with himself, and with the 
manner in which he had silenced and put to flight the red- 
coat, that he was less formidable than she expected ; and, 
like many overwise fathers before him, he ever afterwards 
seemed least on his guard when the enemy was nearest. 
He felt the ascendancy his mind had gained over that of the 
young officer, in their short interview, and fancied it suffi- 
cient to work all the effects he wished. 

The nutting adventure was not without its peculiar interest 
for Ellen; and, having taxed her memory for every look 
arid word that passed between her and the stranger, and 
thought it all over, again and again, as she did her morning 
work, she resolved to visit the spot in the evening, and see 
how it was possible for the gentleman to be so very near 
her without being visible. With stolen steps, and a desire 
of secrecy entirely new to her, she sought the lane; and 
was examining the very spot where the trodden grass be- 
trayed the lurking place, when, turning round, she beheld the 
object of her thoughts close to her ! 

To make amends, by a little courtesy on her part, for the 
roughness of her father’s treatment, was all that Ellen 
intended, when she consented to walk, a little way up the 
lane, with the young lieutenant: but the walk was pro- 
longed ; and did not terminate without a promise to renew it 
the next evening. These stolen interviews were repeated, 
till the feelings of each heart were revealed, and Ellen had 
accepted proposals of marriage from Edgar Harris. 

Convinced herself of the sincerity of her lover, she knew 
it would be impossible to prove it to her father in any other 
way than by shewing him a copy of the register, after the 
rite had been performed; and believing his objections, to 
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military men, rested on his considering them all a set of 
unprincipled rakes, the honorable proposals of her lover 
made him appear an exception to her father’s rule, and 
therefore not included in his sweeping denunciations. 

Old John Burton’s prejudices were strong ; and his mode 
of expressing them so unmeasured, that they carried with 
them, to the mind of his daughter, their own antidote. She 
could not accede to his extravagant propositions, and there- 
fore considered them entirely groundless; whereas, John 
knew the world well, and there was much real wisdom in 
many of his opinions. He had married late in life, and been 
long a widower. Ellen was his only child; and on her were 
centred all his warm affections. In every stage of her 
childhood, she had been his chief delight. The more he was 
disgusted with the world, the more he idolized his daugh- 
ter; and all his care had been to keep her from the follies 
and corruptions of a village life, and to bring her up in habits 
of industry and frugality. It will seem strange, that such a 
guardian should not perceive the world of new feelings that 
was opening in his daughter’s mind; that he should not miss 
her during her evening walks; that he should not see the 
insufficiency of his warning to the young officer: but to all 
this he was blind, unaccountably blind! Perhaps Ellen was 
still such a mere child, in her father’s eyes, that the idea of 
her being in love herself, or the object of it in another, 
never entered his mind; and his being unusually occupied 
in helping a neighbor out of some difficulty with his landlord, 
may have prevented his observing her evening walks. But, 
whatever the reason may have been, his lapse of care at this 
critical period, was one of those inconsistencies in the con- 
duct of life which men often attribute to some unknown 
and irresistible influence over their destiny ; and so become 
fatalists, to escape from a just estimate of their own imper- 
fections. The only alloy to Ellen’s happiness, was the con- 
cealment of it from a parent whom she dearly loved; but she 
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justified it to herself on the score of his violent prejudices ; 
and allayed her scruples by considering that, when her lover’s 
sincerity had been proved beyond doubt, he must be an 
acceptable son in law to her father. 

The officers: of the shire regiment perceived that 
their play-thing had, for a while, escaped them ; but, sup- 
posing. him devoted to the cobbler’s pretty daughter with 
views far less honorable than those he really entertained, 
they admired his spirit and assiduity, and, wishing him the 
success they would have desired for themselves, they let 
him off easily from their carousals. 

Meanwhile, Edgar Harris was regaining habits of tem- 
perance, recovering his good looks, and becoming every day 
more devotedly attached to his fair Ellen. He had not the 
courage to avow to his brother officers his real views with 
regard to her, but he shrank from their libertine jokes and 
innuendoes, and resolved the pretty rustic should be his 
wedded wife before they suspected his design. Thus the. 
peculiar circumstances of each urged them to a speedy and 
secret marriage. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which the institutions of 
England throw in the way of clandestine marriages, this 
youthful pair were enabled to fulfil the law, and preserve 
secrecy, by the single circumstance of Burton’s house not 
being in the same parish with the village; and therefore 
there were none to hear their bans published, who knew 
the parties: and when the ceremony was to be performed, 
every thing so favored them, that Ellen was able to put her 
wedding ring in her pocket and return to her usual duties, in 
her father’s house, without exciting a suspicion of the truth. 
Ellen had stipulated with her lover, that he should not claim 
her as his wife till she felt willing to disclose her marriage 
to her father; and a feeling of pride in the young officer, 
made him readily consent; for he did not wish to introduce 
her as his wife in the village where she was known as the 
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cobbler’s daughter. He was therefore willing the secret 
should be kept till his regiment should be ordered elsewhere. 

A few weeks only had elapsed, when Colonel Drew re- 
ceived marching orders; and Lieutenant Harris, having 
obtained leave to precede the regiment a few days, flew to 
Ellen with the startling intelligence that she must be ready 
to accompany him at an early hour the next morning. In 
vain did she plead for more time, to prepare herself and her 
father for their separation; he urged many good reasons 
for their immediate departure; and, knowing that delay 
would only increase Ellen’s difficulty in disclosing her 
marriage to her father, he at last persuaded her to consent 
to his plan of doing it then; and, after many agitating 
doubts and fears, she resigned herself to his directions. 

The old man was smoking his pipe by his kitchen fire, 
and both mind and body were in that state of dreamy idle- 
ness which the fumes of tobacco produce; when to his half 
opened eyes, his daughter appeared, led into the room by an 
officer in regimentals ; and in a moment both were on their 
knees before him, announcing themselves to be man and 
wife, and praying his forgiveness for being so. 

Doubting the reality of what he saw, he shut his eyes hard 
together, and then opened them wide on the young couple ; 
dashed his pipe to the ground, and drew back from them in 
unutterable amazement. 

In this pause, Lieutenant Harris pleaded Ellen’s cause; he 
took on himself the whole blame of the clandestine mar- 
riage, but asserted his rights as a husband, and promised that 
his daughter should never have cause to repent the confi- 
dence she had placed in Edgar Harris. Before he had done 
speaking, the old man gasped for breath, rose trembling 
from his chair, and, staggering towards the door, motioned 
to them not to follow him. He reached a bench in the 
garden; and there, in solitude, gave vent to his bursting 
heart. 
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Ellen, faint from suppressed emotion, was supported to a 
seat by her husband; but his fluency, his confidence in his 
powers of consolation were gone; the looks and gestures of 
the old man had made him feel for the first time the impor- 
tance of the rights he had invaded, the sacredness of the 
tie that should bind an only child to her doting parent ; and 
he stood abashed at the suffering he had occasioned both. 
He felt like a culprit that awaits his doom, and dared not look 
towards the garden, nor turn his eyes upon Ellen. She, 
however, was not too much absorbed by her own feelings 
to perceive, with the intuitive delicacy of woman’s love, the 
painful situation of her lover; and she so exerted herself to 
remove the poignancy of his sufferings, that, by the time her 
father reentered the apartment, they were both tolerably 
prepared to receive him. 

Traces of deep emotion were visible on his face; but his 
step was firm and his voice calm. He beckoned them to 
occupy two chairs which he placed opposite his own; and, 
taking his seat, asked them for some further proof of their 
marriage than their own declaration of it. A copy of the 
register was produced, signed by the minister. 

I see it is legally done, and you are really man and wife. 
Poor silly children! You need not fear my resentment, for 
it is changed to pity ; your own folly will punish itself, and I 
will not add to the load of misery which you will carry 
through life, the weight of a parent’s curse.” ‘Thank you 
for that, dear father,” exclaimed Ellen, whilst her husband 
bowed his head in silence. ‘ Young man,” continued Mr 
Burton, “if I saw in you any airs of condescension, I should 
take pains to convince you that, so far from having honored 
my family by your alliance, your own is ennobled by receiv- 
ing into it the old cobbler’s daughter. We have honest 
hearts, sir, unbroken constitutions, virtuous habits, and sober 
minds; and where among your fine lady acquaintances can 
you find any of these qualities?”” Mr Harris assented very 
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fully to the impossibility of finding another Ellen; and 
added, that he hoped his just appreciation of her would be 
some recommendation of himself. ‘ Well enough said, sir; 
but that is all the good I know of you. Your genteel birth 
and fine breeding, I value not a brass farthing; your pro- 
fession I despise; and your conduct in robbing me of my 
child, is but a poor beginning to our acquaintance. Still, if you 
will make her a faithful and loving husband, as you have 
vowed to do, I may one day forgive your boyish folly. But 
you can neither of you know the misery you are bringing on 
your own heads! That dear innocent girl will be scorned 
for her low birth, as it is called, by creatures not worthy to 
wipe the dust from her shoes; and when her honest spirit 
would rise above the mortifications that are heaped upon 
her, she will see how you take them to heart, and then she 
will sink under them. Oh, I see it all! I see it all! But you 
have made your own fate, and you must abide by it.” By 
the time this long harangue was finished, they all breathed 
more freely; and, éncouraged by the softened expression of 
her father’s face, Ellen threw herself into his arms and wept 
upon his neck; nor was it long before he had shaken hands 
with his new son, and could listen to his plans for the 
morrow. 

Mr Burton had rigid notions of a wife’s duty; he there- 
fore encouraged his daughter to accompany her husband on 
his journey at the time proposed, though his moist eye and 
faltering voice betrayed how much it cost him to part with 
her. The regiment was ordered to Scotland ; and, as it was 
necessary that Ellen should have an entire new wardrobe, 
they were to stop in Bristol to make the necessary pur- 
chases, and then proceed northwards, in time to meet the 
regiment in its new quarters. 

The bustle of preparation prevented their dwelling much 
on the approaching separation ; and Mr and Mrs Harris were 
whirled from the cottage door, in a post chaise, before their 
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father had recovered from the stunning conviction that his 
rights over his daughter were superseded by those of a 
husband. The old man’s manner of treating the subject had 
greatly sobered the views of Edgar and Ellen; and seldom 
have a newly married couple begun their bridal tour with 
more chastened feelings than did this youthful pair. 

* * ° * * * * * 

Ellen’s reception in the regimental circle, was such as 
might be expected ; and, as far as the ladies were concerned, 
such as she was prepared to bear; but the admiration 
which her beauty excited among the gentlemen, was a new 
and unforeseen source of trouble to her. Unaccustomed to 
the broad stare of fashionable life, and to the impertinent 
praise of coxcombs, her delicacy was continually wounded, 
and her temper irritated, by the gross flattery lavished upon 
her; nor could she. help suspecting that her obscure origin 
was considered, by her privileged tormentors, as a reason 
why she should receive their impertinencies as favors. Her 
husband was himself so young and inexperienced, that he 
was no protection to her from such vexations; indeed, he 
was too well pleased with the admiration she excited to care 
how it was expressed; and when appealed to, in private, he 
assured his wife the whole difficulty arose from her igno- 
rance of the world, and that she would learn in time “how 
to take such things without being annoyed by them.” 

Devotedly attached to her husband, Ellen wished not for 
society, and: she shunned it as much as his vanity and his 
tastes would permit; and, though she often had cause. to 
admire the truth of many of ‘her father’s predictions, she 
found nothing in her allotment which she could not cheer- 
fully bear, so long as he for whose sake she had incurred 
these trials, was the kind and constant companion of her. 
new walk in life. ' 

Fresh troubles however awaited her; for she had not been 
mairied a year, when her husband again fell into the con-. 
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vivial habits of his brother officers. The reformation pro- 
duced by his boyish passion for Ellen, was not likely to be 
more permanent than the romance of its origin; and when 
the charms of married life had lost their novelty, the ennui 
attendant on idle habits became insupportable to a youth of 
nineteen, who had no relish for literature, no fondness for 
field sports, and was encumbered with the leisure that be- 
longed to his profession. He sat longer and longer at the 
mess table; and had returned home completely intoxicated 
several times, before his wife would admit the idea that he 
was becoming habitually intemperate. Accustomed to the 
steady habits of her paternal: roof, Ellen was dreadfully 
alarmed at these deviations, and considered them as indica- 
tions of a fate more wretched than even her. father had 
predicted. But, when she ventured to express her fears to 
her husband, he treated them so lightly, and made. such 
favorable. comparisons between himself and other married 
men in the regiment, that she tried to believe there was not 
the danger she had apprehended, and that her notions were, : 
as he had said, ,“‘ too rigid, to judge a gentleman by.” The 
evil, however, increased, till no sophistry: on- his part, or 
candor on her’s, could disguise the hideous truth; and Ellen 
soon found herself deprived of all that had made her change 
of life desirable, or even tolerable.. Her desolation of heart 
was total. Cut off by her peculiar situation from all the. 
sympathies of life, she passed her days in solitary wretched- 
ness. 

Things were in this state when the elegant and accom- 
plished Captain Seymour joined the regiment, having just 
exchanged into it.. His praises were in every mouth; and 
nothing else was heard of for weeks, but the parties made 
for the new comer. To none of these, however, did the 
unhappy Ellen go; and it was not until Captain Seymour 
had become quite at home in his new quarters, that he 
heard of the beautiful recluse. His curiosity was awakened 
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by the various accounts given of her charms, and the 
strange and contradictory reasons alleged for her retired 
life; and he resolved so to play his cards with her boyish 
husband, as to be admitted to visit her on a footing of inti- 
macy, and ascertain the truth for himself. 

This was easily accomplished ; and Ellen found in her new 
acquaintance only too kind and sympathizing a friend; one 
whose praises never wounded her delicacy, whose counsel 
and instruction never reminded her of the obscurity of her 
birth. It was not in her power to refuse the comfort of his 
society, or to conceal the pleasure it afforded her; and, as 
her husband encouraged his visits, and the utmost propriety 
marked his behavior, she saw no harm in accepting the only 
alleviation of which her trying situation admitted. Not so 
with Seymour. He well knew the danger there was to them 
both in their growing intimacy ; but he was completely cap- 
tivated: and, though idle curiosity had induced him to begin 
the acquaintance, admiration of her mind, as well as person, 
and real pity for her unmerited sufferings, had induced him 
to become her daily visiter. He was not so unprincipled as 
to intend to wean her affections ‘from her husband; but he 
was a stranger to self-denial ; and. his own happiness being 
greatly promoted by his intercourse with this fascinating: 
being, he shut his eyes to the consequences, and pursued’ 
the present gratification—as innocently as he could. 

-.Ellen still loved her erring husband, and was-so far true 
to her duties as a wife, that she never spoke of his fail- 
ings; but, by degrees, she suffered her sympathizing friend 
to hint at the cause of her unhappiness. This topic once 
admitted between them, it was not long before she was 
alarmed and shocked: to find him, in the most covert way to 
be sure, but still very intelligibly, mourning over her hard 
fate in being united to a man incapable of appreciating such 
a treasure, and lamenting that he had not known her before 
her marriage. Overcome by the consciousness of the. im-. 
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propriety of her situation, she left the room, to conceal her 
tears, and sent Captain Seymour word she should not see 
him again that day. 

Mr Harris was at home, that evening, earlier than usual, 
and was sufficiently sober to converse pleasantly with his 
wife. This strengthened her in the resolution she had formed, 
to tell her husband that Captain Seymour’s sentiments 
towards her were such as he would not approve, and to ask 
his assistance in preventing a repetition of such visits as the 
last. It had cost her a mighty effort to resolve on sacri- 
ficing an intercourse which had afforded her so much 
pleasure, but she felt that her safety might depend on it, 
and she hastened to seize the first favorable opportunity of 
mentioning it to her husband, lest her own courage should 
fail, or another interview with Seymour should change her 
purpose. With considerable embarrassment, she explained 
herself to him who should have listened with the deepest 
interest to her statement, and been ready to outrun her 
wishes in protecting her from the seductions of a man so 
much his superior in mental and personal endowments; but 
all the peril of her situation, all the virtue of her appeal, 
were lost upon this thoughtless boy. Blind to his own un- 
worthiness as a husband, he fancied his wife’s affection 
could not change ; and, secure in her faithfulness, he only 
laughed at her for thinking the all-accomplished Seymour 
was more devoted to her than to a dozen other women ; 
and, bidding her not to be so simple, as to imagine every 
man in love with her who read poetry and lounged away a 
morning in her parlor, he ended the conversation. 

Could the devoted Seymour have known what passed 
between his fair friend and her husband, he would have 
vowed that elopement and divorce should be the reward of 
such unpardonable indifference ; but, happily, he was ignorant 
of it, and he did not see Ellen till the bitterness of that 
moment was passed, the temptations which it suggested 
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were overcome, and she was armed afresh with virtuous 
resolutions.. When they next met, her reserve gave him to 
understand he had ventured too far in their last interview, 
and he was glad to be restored to former favor by being 
more careful of his expressions. Every look and gesture, 
however, betrayed the state of his feelings, and his silence 
was more eloquent than words. Ellen understood him well; 
and, though sometimes she felt a dangerous tenderness to be 
stealing over her heart, she never suffered it to find utter- 
ance; and whenever such a feeling had accompanied their 
intercourse, her contrition more than repaid the fault, and 
warned; her of the misery that must attend a further failure 
in herfduty. While Ellen was thus struggling against 
temptation, and daily proving the strength of her principles 
and the purity. of her. heart, those. whose virtue had never 
been exposed to any such trials, had already condemned and 
proscribed her; the ladies of the regiment pronounced her 
“not visitable;”” and even the formal morning call and pass- 
ing bow were omitted. 

This injustice fell heavily on the overloaded heart of poor 
Ellen. To be shunned by her own sex when she most 
needed and most deserved their countenance and protection, 
was an overwhelming stroke; but this last drop in her cup 
of misery made her appeal, from the fallacious judgments of 
her fellow beings, to that Power which “seeth not as man 
seeth;” and in the midst of weakness, she found strength. 
In the long intervals, which she always passed alone, between 
the departure .of Seymour and the return of her husband, 
she had time to commune with her own heart, to examine 
its windings, and to seek for strength in prayer and medita- 
tion. The time thus spent prepared her for the painful duty 
of receiving her husband in the state of utter helplessness, in 
which he was often thrown down at his door, by his less 
intoxicated, though equally intemperate.companions ; and, as 
she would not suffer a servant to. witness so sad_a spectacle. 
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her task was often so laborious a one as tried her patience 
to the utmost. 

Such efiduring kindness towards one who appeared so 
unworthy of it, and such persevering prudence towards 
himself, was an enigma to Captain Seymour which he could 
not solve; for he never thought of taking duty and con- 
science for his clue. Judging of her happiness by what 
formed his own, he persuaded himself he should best secure 
it by rescuing her from her present drudgery ; and, resolving 
that a future marriage should legalize their union, he de- 
termined to arrange his affairs for a trip to the continent, and 
then exert all his influence to persuade: Ellen to be the 
companion of his flight. A visit to his English estate was a 
necessary preliminary; and a temporary absence would but 
convince his charming friend how important he was to her 
happiness.. Little suspecting his deep laid schemes, Ellen 
heard with surprise and regret of his intended absence ; and 
the mystery which seemed to hang about his journey, 
suggested to her the probability that he was about to peril 
his life in a duel. Thrown off her usual guard by this 
alarming idea, she besought him earnestly not to engage in 
any mortal quarrel.’ ‘ And who is there on earth, Ellen, for 
whose sake I should preserve my life ?”’ was his artful reply. 
“For my sake, for the sake of all your friends.” The first 
words were sufficient for the delighted Seymour; the rest 
was lost to his ear, in the delirium of pleasure with which 
he snatched her to his breast and embraced her; exclaim- 
ing, ‘* That is all I wanted ;—yes, dearest Ellen, I will live 
for you, and you for me! only remain, till I return, faithful 
to your Seymour!” So saying, he hurried out of the room, 
before Ellen was sufficiently recovered from her surprise to 
resent the liberti®és he had taken, or ask an explanation of his 
wild expressions. A thousand conjectures filled her mind, 
but all confirmed her belief that his life was to be endan- 
gered in a duel; and if this was to be their last interview on 
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earth, his extravagance might be pardoned. All she could 
learn of him was, that he had obtained a month’s furlough, 
and left the town, alone, in the mail coach. Her*alarms for 
his life palliated his offences, till they were hardly remem- 
bered as such; and, during the first days of his absence, time 
hung so heavily on her hands, that she was weary of life, 
weary of herself, and less patient in her attendance on her 
husband. 

One night, as she sat gazing on the moon and thinking of 
her distant friend, she heard the voices and the laughter of 
the officers who were bringing home her senseless husband. 
They were more noisy than usual; and her heart revolted 
more than ever, from the task that awaited her. Some 
minutes of bitter anguish elapsed ere she moved from her 
seat; 2 feeling of resentment towards her offending husband 
was gathering strength in her bosom, when, alarmed at her 
own state of mind, she clasped her hands in agony, and 
offered a silent prayer to God to preserve her from sin, and 
restore her wandering affections to their proper object. She 
then flew to the door. It opened with difficulty; for the 
bacchanalian crew who brought her husband home, had tied 
his feet to the knocker. Shocked to find him the subject of 
such a stupid joke, she hastened to take him into the entry ; 
but what was her horror and consternation on perceiving his 
face covered with blood, and that he seemed to be suffoca- 
ting! Accusing herself severely for her delay in going to 
the door, she did all she could for his relief; but the case was 
far beyond her skill to alleviate, and she was obliged to call 
for assistance. Whilst waiting for the arrival of the surgeon, 
she thought her husband dying, and had all the horror of 
believing herself the cause. In this dreadful moment, all het 
former love returned, and she wept over him in the deepest 
anguish. The surgeon said that a large blood vessel had 
been ruptured, and the case was a very critical one. Further 
aid was called; and, while the medical gentlemen devoted 
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themselves to the sick man—his afflicted wife watched with 
trembling earnestness the ebbings and flowings of life. For 
many days his recovery was uncertain ; but when, at last, he 
was pronounced out of danger, no one who saw Ellen 
Harris, could doubt that she was a devotedly attached wife. 
The reports of the medical men, on this subject, made the 
colonel’s lady think she had perhaps been too hasty in her 
judgment of Mrs Harris’s conduct, and she resolved to call 
on her, in her trouble. Colonel Drew’s lady was a sensible 
woman, of forty years of age; and her first visit to Ellen 
convinced her she had done her injustice, and determined 
her to make all the reparation in her power. Ellen was too 
amiable not to meet her friendly advances; and it was not 
long before Mrs Drew was sufficiently intimate with her to 
talk over the attentions of Seymour, the light in which they 
were generally viewed, and the danger of such intimacies 
to young married women. Ellen described very candidly the 
terms she was on with him, and consulted her experienced 
friend on the probable meaning of his language and conduct 
in their last interview. Mrs Drew understood them better 
than the unpractised Ellen; and, assuring her there was not 
the least ground for believing him engaged in an affair of 
honor, she unfolded to her the real “ mystery of iniquity,” 
which she discovered in Seymour’s words and actions. 
When at last astonishment gave place to conviction in the 
mind of Ellen, her heart overflowed with gratitude to her 
kind friend, for having spoken candidly to her on the subject, 
and so fully exposed the arts of an unprincipled seducer ; 
and had Mrs Drew still harbored a doubt of the strength and 
purity of her principles, that conversation would have dis- 
pelled it for ever. 

Meanwhile, the invalid was slowly recovering; and the 
attentions of his devoted wife were received with a tender 
gratitude that was oftener expressed by tears than words; 
and, as he gained strength, she thought she perceived in him 
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a change beyond what his illness would account for. There 
was a depth of feeling in his looks and expressions, and a 
sweet solemnity in his conversation, of which she had never 
supposed him capable; and often was her heart filled with 
devout aspirations, that this sickness might prove a blessing 
to him. Similar prayers had ascended from the sick man’s 
couch ; and, happening to be near him one day when he 
thought himself alone, Ellen heard him fervently engaged in 
praise and thanksgiving, for the happy change that he felt 
within him; for the love of God, which was shed abroad in 
his soul, and had opened a new world of feeling in his heart. 
A pause of silent adoration succeeded; and then, there fell 
on his startled ear the sweetest accents that ever reached it, 
the voice of his beloved wife, pouring forth a tide of grateful 
emotion to the Father of mercies! Never had she appeared 
so lovely, or so dear to him! And that day, which united 
them in christian fellowship, and bound them together, as the 
children of a Heavenly Parent and heirs of immortality, was 
ever the most memorable of their lives. 

It was now easy for Mr Harris to communicate to his wife 
one of the important changes he purposed; and she heard 
with grateful pleasure that he felt it bound upon his con- 
science to renounce his military life, and prepare himself to 
take orders; and though very doubtful how it would be 
possible for him to earn a subsistence during the necessary 
preparation, he had resolved to give up his commission and 
trust the rest to Providence. 

Mr Harris was sufficiently recovered to walk out a little, 
supported by his wife’s arm, when, meeting Mrs Drew, she 
begged him to spare his strength then, as she had set her 
heart on their spending half an hour in her drawing room, 
that evening, with a small regimental party. They were 
both too much obliged to Mrs Drew not to comply with her 
request. Ellen arrayed herself in a simple white muslin 
dress that had been a favorite of her husband; her hair 
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was prettily arranged, and the serene happiness which marked 
her countenance, gave a new charm to her beauty. Her 
husband’s severe illness had rendered his appearance un- 
usually interesting, whilst the better feelings and purposes of 
his soul gave an expression to his face which it had never 
before possessed. Leaning on Ellen’s arm, he entered the 
colonel’s apartments, and was cordially greeted by all his 
brother officers. Even those who had heard that he was 
turned Methodist, were glad to see him recovered from an 
illness for which they felt themselves accountable. Mrs 
Drew’s marked cordiality was imitated, though with a bad 
grace, by the rest of the ladies; and all, from various motives, 
eagerly pressed into the circle that surrounded this interesting 
couple. All but one! There was one individual present 
who did not join in any of these greetings’; he moved not, 
he spoke not, but remained behind the circle, as though his 
feet were chained to the spot: and not till it was time to seat 
the invalid on the sofa, did Ellen perceive that Captain 
Seymour’s eyes were fixed upon her. A slight gesture of 
surprise was followed by a salutation so free from embarrass- 
ment, so polite and indifferent, that all his hopes vanished in 
an instant; and the airy castle which he had been months in 
building, melted away in a moment, before the easy air and 
the happy countenance of Ellen. One look of bitter re- 
proach escaped him; then, commanding his feelings to the 
utmost, he acted the part of a common acquaintance, and, 
after a few minutes, disappeared. Mrs Drew’s purpose was 
accomplished ; she had witnessed the first meeting between 
her young friend and the gay captain; and, having enjoyed 
his disappointment and her unalloyed happiness, she allowed 
the invalid to return to his quarters. 

In a few months, Mr Harris had left the regiment, and was 
comfortably though economically settled in a retired part of 
Westmoreland ; where he supported himself by the education 
ofa few pupils, whilst reading for the church. The frugal 
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and industrious habits of his wife were of great advantage, 
in their new mode of life; and though she presented him a 
son and daughter, during their residence near the lakes, and 
he had no prospect of church preferment when ordained, 
he suffered no anxiety about the future to interrupt his hap- 
piness. He believed that, in the performance of all his duties, 
he should be blessed with a sufficient provision for his family : 
and so it proved; for about the time of his ordination his 
uncle died, and he came into possession of a handsome es- 
tate. This did not alter his intention of assuming the pastoral 
office ; and, in the double capacity of squire and curate in 
his native parish, he made himself generally beloved and 
respected, whilst his wife so admirably fulfilled the duties of 
her station, that it was difficult for those who only knew her 
as the mistress of Ashley Park, to believe the story of her 
humble origin. 

Mr Harris’s change of profession had given great satisfac- 
tion to his father in law ; and, whilst he resided in the cottage 
in Westmoreland, old John Burton had serious thoughts of 
visiting his dear Ellen, and “seeing whether the black coat 
had covered up every inch of scarlet in her husband :”’ but 
when they took possession of the large mansion at Ashley 
Park, it required much persuasion to induce him to pay them 
his long promised visit. At last, however, all his scruples and 
objections were overruled, and he spent two weeks with his 
children, without verifying his prediction that he should 
**shame them both by his plain manners and old fashioned 
ways.” Ellen’s respect for her father’s opinions had in- 
creased with her knowledge of the world, and Mr Harris 
listened to his lessons of practical wisdom with a far more 
just appreciation of them than when he first infringed upon 
his paternal rights and feelings. Sometimes they would both 
try to make their father acknowledge that they were a well 
matched and happy couple; but he would only allow it 
might be so, provided they would confess that his prophecy 
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had been verified first; and then, to prove his opinion of the 
matter unchanged, he would dandle his little grandson on his 
knee, and, calling him “a fine little gentleman,” advise him 
never to marry a cobbler’s daughter. 





THE SHIPWRECK, 


THE noble ship is sweeping o’er the waters like a bird, 

And through her mimic world the lay of cheerfulness is heard ; 

The fearless mariner gives out his pennon to the wind, 

While song and tale pass freely round, of danger far behind. 

Light is the rover’s heart when near his dearly cherish’d 
home, 

And dim the thought of future time when fate shall bid him 
roam ; 

Like the poor dove, by stormy winds forced out upon the 
main, 

He welcomes with a bounding heart his native hills again. 


And never did a purer prayer from home-bound wanderer rise, 

To Him who calms the raging seas, and rules the moonlit 
skies, 

Than that which burst from one who kept her vigil o’er the 
deep, 

To watch her own loved tower above the dancing waters 
creep. 

How many memories thronging came while yet ’t was distant 
far ! 

Her honored sire—her mother dear—her chosen, fav’rite 
star— 
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Perchance the thought of one whose eyes were dearer than 
that gem, 

Whose kisses—but, oh no, sad girl, she could not think of 
them. 


But, hark! what sound comes on the breeze, what means that 
rushing blast, 

Moaning like some lost spirit torn with memory of the past? 

The fair, bright moon is shrouded o’er with dark and mutter- 
ing clouds, 

And fearfully the tempest shrieks amid the straining shrouds ; 

Fiercely the noble ship ploughs on through the storm crested 
wave, 

Boldly the hardy seamen strive their shatter’d bark to save ; 

In vain! for on the frowning coast she drives—she strikes— 
*tis o’er— 

The craven and the valiant heart are still—to toil no more. 


The morning sun rose freshly from the bosom of the deep, 

While wave, and leaf, and bird, were wrapt in one unbroken 
sleep ; 

But, as he sped his course, the breeze swell’d up to meet his 
smile, 

And roll’d the billows to the strand of a fair, blooming isle. 

Borne on the sparkling waves, which ne’er a richer burthen 
bore, 

Poor Mary’s corse came gently on, and touch’d the pebbly 
shore. 

The mermaid in her ocean home, the realms beneath the sea, 

Shall chant thy requiem, maid; shall strike her plaintive lyre 
for thee. 


The song birds woke their melodies, the earth breathed forth 
perfume, 

And that fair island seem’d a spot unknown to blight or 
gloom ; 
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When, with a wondering joy to watch the laughing waters 
flee 

Along the beach, two prattlers stole from their dear parent’s 
knee ; 

She found them near the perish’d maid, their tearful eyes up- 
turn’d, 

And little fingers clasp’d in prayer for her whose fate they 
mourn’d. 

One glance the heartstruck mother gave, one shriek of anguish 
wild— 

The infants wept a sister’s fate—the mother saw her child. 





MUSINGS, 


oe 


How oft the summer gladness of the heart 

Is all o’ercast by sorrow’s wintry gloom ! 

How oft is pleasure’s gorgeous chalice drugg’d 

With misery! and care’s most bitter tears 

Shed on the altar of our joy !—the sigh 

Is oft the echo of the singer’s mirth, 

And grief’s half stifled sob will reach the ear 

With its sad tone, when hearts are beating high, 
And man’s rejoicing voice is mingling with the sky. 


The green, bright foliage in the woods of spring, 
And the gay garlands that hoar autumn hangs 
High in his vast and solemn palaces, 

Teach lessons to the erring pride of men. 

Those delicate leaves, on which the sunbeams pour 
Their changing hues, and which the starry night 
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So gently succors with her silvery dews, 
Boast but a brief existence,—they all lay 
Their pomp aside, and droop, and quickly pass away. 


How beautiful is the swiftly passing light 
On the calm cloud of eve! *tis sweet to mark 
Those color’d folds float round the setting sun, 
Like crimson drapery o’er a monarch’s throne: 
Yet I have seen a richer carmine flush 
The snowy whiteness of consumption’s cheek ; 
And, while death’s chill was freezing life’s warm spring, 
I watch’d that soften’d glow,—it faded fast, 
And lo! the spirit from its gentle shrine had past. 


How delicate is the golden thread of life! 
How slightly braken !—oft the whispering wind 
That murmurs by man’s morning path, doth sing 
A mournful dirge above his midnight grave ; 
And the sweet flowers that charm’d him in the spring, 
Keep their lone watch beside his marble urn 
Long ere the autumn time. How few the days 
Allotted us to live !—we yield our breath, 
And soon our mourning brethren join with us in death. 





THE HERMITESS. 


Sucu is the texture of human society, that the conduct 
of every individual operates in a greater or less degree upon 
others. There are few, perhaps none, so separate or solitary, 
that the influence of their actions extends not beyond them- 
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selves. In truth, the dependencies and relations by which a 
man is linked to those around him, are often such that his 
movements affect them scarcely less than himself. It is said, 
that in the deep vales of the Alps the breath ofa traveller will 
sometimes detach from its giddy resting place the avalanche, 
which descends and overwhelms the valley and its inhabit- 
ants. And so, a single action often, not only gives color and 
character to the whole life of the actor, but determines the 
destiny of others. 

So long as an individual regulates his life by the divine 
rule, do to another as you would have another do to you, he 
is not chargeable with consequences. But if, through care- 
lessness or contempt, he departs from the golden precept, he 
assumes the responsibility of all the evil that may flow from 
his conduct. It is remarkable that, while this is too plain to 
admit of controversy, still a large portion of mankind, in the 
eager pursuit of pleasure, fortune, and fame, either overlook, 
or disregard the consequences of their actions upon others. 
- On close examination, it will be discovered that tears and 
blood are common ingredients in the cup of voluptuous 
pleasure; that the corner stone of a fortune is often laid in 
cruelty and fraud; and the pinnacle of fame sometimes at- 
tained by trampling on the rights of others. Among those 
who are esteemed the favored and fortunate, there are many 
who are indebted for their success to their want of principle, 
and whose reckoning with conscience at the close of life will 
exhibit a balance against them that far outweighs the transient 
pleasures they have enjoyed. Our story presents one of the 
many instances to which we allude. 

About seventy years ago, there resided in Normandy a gen- 
tleman by the name of Charles Eustace Moribond. He was 
the last of an ancient family, and had spent his early life at 
Paris, where he was alike distinguished for gallantry and per- 
sonal accomplishments. After a short career of dissipation, 
he returned to his paternal estate, a disappointed man, and 
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became as remarkable for seclusion and misanthropy, as he 
had once been for gay and social qualities. 

The inmates of his house were an only child, an interesting 
girl of eighteen; an aged protestant priest, who had been 
long attached to the family ; and an advanced maiden lady, a 
distant relation, who was tolerated there for the want of 
another home. Moribond, however, had little intercourse 
with any of these individuals. He seldom went abroad, but 
spent his time in reading. His countenance wore a look of 
| deep gloom ; and, occasionally, his eye gleamed with tokens 

of insanity, to which his family were said to have a predispo- 
sition. 
| His daughter, Lucille, had been chiefly educated by Le 
Clerc, the priest, except in music, drawing, and dancing, in 
which she had received the instruction of professed masters. 
Her mother had died when she was ten years old, since 
which time she had lived wholly at home, in the secluded 
mansion of her father, seeing little society, and indulging in 
few amusements, except such as could be enjoyed alone. In 
childhood, her vivacity was almost uncontrolable; but it had 
now given place to seriousness; and the face which used to 
beam with smiles, was serious, and sometimes sad. Her 
temper seemed to be strongly shaded by the gloom that 
rested upon every object around her. Perhaps, too, there was 
now a sentiment in her breast that waked desires for the 
society of one, at least, with whom she could sympathize, and 
: | such a sentiment may have touched her countenance with 
that mournfulness which sometimes came over it. 
| Though the situation of Lucille had offered little occasion 
i} for the display of character, it needed not much observation 
| to discover that she was beautiful; and her high brow seemed 
to speak of lofty thoughts, and her full dark eyes to tell of 
elevated feelings. But, in dealing only with her tutors, wait- 
ing maids, aunt Charité, and father Le Clerc, there was little 
to develop either the one or the other. An impression, 
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however, existed amongst those who knew her, that she was 
endowed with great sensibility, and that her character was 
rather made up of soft and feminine feelings, than of strong 
and active qualities. But be this as it might, no one who had 
ever seen her, would readily forget the beautiful image that 
she gave to the mind, or fail to feel an interest in one so 
lovely. 

One morning, at an early hour, Lucille received a summons 
from her father to attend him in his library. Such a thing 
was unusual, and she went to him with excited expectation. 
He held a letter in his hand, and seemed involved in absorb- 
ing thought. Lucille stood by him a few moments; at 
length he spoke to her. ‘“ Lucille,” said he, “I have re- 
ceived a letter from a young man at Paris, who advises me 
that he is coming to pay me a visit, and he will be here 
tomorrow. Now I have some things to say to you, that you 
must listen to. This young gentleman is the last of one 
branch of our family. His father removed, many years since, 
to Canada; he was unsuccessful in his pursuits, and died, 
leaving two sons, who were twins, dependent upon his 
friends. They were fortunate in finding the protection of 
one who educated them as became their blood. One of 
them, however, married indiscreetly, and involved himself in 
debt. To escape from his difficulties, he entered on board a 
privateer which was about to sail from Quebec. The vessel 
was taken by an English ship of war, and Philippe Maurice, 
with the rest of the crew, was immured in a gloomy prison, 
where he soon after died. Pierre, the last that now remain- 
ed, came recently to Paris to receive a considerable fortune, 
which was bequeathed to him by a kinsman who died there 
a few months since. He is coming to visit us as a relative, 
and, as such, must be received with distinction. I hated his 
father, but I would not that any one should see me deficient 
in the hospitality which characterized my ancestors, and 
which in the decay of their house shall not be forgotten. 
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I tell you the history of this young man, Lucille, that you 
may understand how I wish him to be received.” 

Lucille now left her father, and the next day Pierre Mau- 
rice arrived. He was a young man, about four and twenty, 
handsome, and possessed of engaging manners. There was 
something in his eye which bespoke undue warmth and 
quickness, but I know not whether a girl of eighteen would 
reckon such traits as unfavorable to manly beauty. 

If the reader is gifted with a little second sight, he has 
foreseen that Pierre and Lucille were destined to “fall in 
love” with each other. Such was the fact; and at the end 
of a fortnight Pierre had declared his passion, and Lucille had 
sighed a reciprocity of sentiment. She must be forgiven, for 
Pierre was not only a man after woman’s own heart, but he 
was the first who had whispered love in her ear. Pierre, 
who was frank in his disposition, was prepared to make a 
declaration of his regard for Lucille to Moribond, when the 
latter, who looked with suspicion upon Maurice, had deter- 
mined to put a period to his visit. 

While each was seeking the other with these opposite 
views, they accidentally met in the garden. Moribond rude- 
ly told Maurice that he could no longer extend hospitality 
to one who could meanly attempt to throw poison in the 
cup of his host. Maurice did not exactly gather the meaning 
of the allusion; but understanding that it was meant for 
insult, he laid his hand hastily upon his sword. Moribond 
instantly drew his, and there was a fierce clashing of steel 


between the parties. The sudden appearance of Lucille, 


shrieking in terror, separated them. Maurice withdrew, 
while the lowering look of Moribond pursued him with an 
expression of the sternest hatred. 

Maurice immediately left the house ; but, determining to 
see Lucille, he stopped at a neighboring village. He soon 
found means to interest father Le Clerc and aunt Charité 
in his case, who gave him secret admission into the chateau. 
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Pierre at length persuaded Lucille to leave her father’s 
house. Le Clerc hastily performed the marriage service, 
with none but aunt Charité to witness it; and, under cover of 
the night, Pierre and his bride set out in a carriage for Paris. 
Taking a circuitous route to elude pursuit, they were in a 
few days in the vicinity of that place. 

It was late in the evening, just after they had entered the 
forest of. Boulogne, that their carriage was suddenly stopped. 
Pierre pulled down the window, and demanded the occasion 
of it. ‘ Viper!” said the voice of Moribond, ‘‘ you need no 
answer to that.” Maurice instantly threw open the door of 
the carriage ; and, while he was descending, the frighted Lu- 
cille threw around his neck a chain, to which was suspended 
an amulet in the shape of a cross, exclaiming, “‘ God preserve 
you, Pierre !—here ! here !—take this—now no one can harm 
you.” Maurice was met by Moribond, who fiercely assault- 
ed him with his sword. At the same moment, the postillion 
was dragged to the ground, and the carriage driven rapidly 
away. Lucille shrieked, as she heard the clashing of swords ; 
which, however, the distance and the noise of the carriage 
soon drowned. 

In three days, in a state bordering on insensibility, she 
again found herself at her father’s house. She inquired for 
her father and her husband ; but all around her were dumb. 
She implored them in vain to tell her the catastrophe of the 
conflict. She was at length told that her father had re- 
turned, and it was intimated that Pierre had fallen. 

The situation of Lucille was distressing ; deprived of her 
husband, and imprisoned rather than protected by her father, 
she contemplated her state with feelings of inexpressible 
bitterness. A month passed away. The gloom of Moribond 
had become darker and more desperate; and the belief in 
young Maurice’s death was admitted by all. 

At this time, a servant belonging to the family, who had 
just returned from Paris, privately informed father Le Clere 
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that he had seen Maurice there, and that he had ascertained 
that in a few days he would sail for America from Bordeaux. 
This was communicated to Lucille, and she determined, if 
possible, to see her husband before his departure. Accord- 
ingly, she secretly set off for Bordeaux, taking only a favorite 
Irish servant, by the name of Kelly, with her. On her arri- 
val there, she found that the vessel had sailed for Quebec, 
and that Maurice was on board. Dreading to return to her 
father, she determined to enter a vessel that was to sail for 
the Canadas on the morrow. She did so, and was soon on 
the broad ocean. 

It is easier for woman to sustain the burden of painful 
thoughts, and agonized feelings, through a long period of 
inaction, than for the hardier sex. There is an impatience in 
men, that makes them at first restless, and then desperate, if 
they are obliged for a long time to brood in suspense over 
wrong and misfortune. Lucille saw her situation in its true 
light. She had separated herself from her father; the natu- 
ral protection of the paternal roof could be hers no more. 
She was pursuing a husband; but one who, at best, had 
deserted her. She supported herself, however, with firm- 
ness. She wept bitterly, indeed; and often, at night, when 
alone in her narrow apartment, she heard the waves strike 
against the plank on which she was reposing, and heard the 
winds howl through the rigging of the ship, she felt that she 
was cast off by heaven, and deserted by her fellow beings. 

But she had now a new trial to sustain. The vessel had 
been at sea about four weeks, when a violent storm arose. 
For several days previously, a calm had overspread the sea ; 
aad the wide water lay smooth and level as the face of a 
mirror. Not even the zephyr rippled its surface with its airy 
foot-prints. But, at length, the ocean began to swell in long 
and heavy undulations ; and the sky, which before was clear, 
was now overcast with ominous clouds. The gale soon 
began to pour from the south-west; and the sea now 
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changed from a green to an inky hue, tossed and tumbled in 
violent agitation. 

The little vessel bent her side to the water, and gallantly 
danced along the top of the waves, running like a frighted 
bird before the storm. One by one the captain had ordered 
her sails to be taken in, till now she only carried a storm 
stay-sail. Still she kept on before the wind ; till, at length, the 
heavy sea, gathering and rising over her stern, fell upon the 
deck, and swept its whole length. Orders were now given 
to lie to ; but, in bringing the vessel about, her mainmast was 
carried away, and, now unmanageable, she became the sport 
of the waves. Fortunately, at this time the storm began to 
abate ; and in a few hours the gale had wholly subsided. 
The sea, however, still swelled in heavy billows, and the 
wreck pitched and rolled violently. 

During this scene, the conduct of Lucille exhibited a de- 
gree of firmness which drew forth many expressions of 
admiration from the rough beings around her. She looked 
out upon the sea, when its waters, “‘ working in ceaseless 
undulation,” only seemed a dark emblem of furious passion ; 
she looked up to heaven, when the thick hurrying clouds 
bore an aspect only of terror; she listened to the gale, when 
it seemed the voice ‘of a demon. She shuddered ; but she 
found in all these aspects of nature something that accorded 
with the high-wrought state of her own feelings; she was 
elevated above the thought of immediate danger. The idea 
of death hardly came to her as an object of terror ; and when 
it crossed her mind, it seemed a thing which would only 
bring repose to a heart oppressed with care, and wrung with 
anxiety. 

After remaining several days in a disabled condition, the 
suffering inhabitants of the wreck were taken off by an 
English sloop of war, and carried to New York. Lucille 
now found her situation more perplexing than ever. She 
was in a strange land, and without friends. She was ata 
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distance of many hundred miles from her husband, and the 
state of war between the English and French colonies 
rendered it impossible for her to pursue him, and difficult to 
communicate with him. Besides, she could not deny to 
herself the probability, that a husband who would desert 
her, would refuse to receive her; and, more than all, 
there was still some reason to doubt whether her husband 
were actually living. The evidences of his death by her 
father’s hand were strong ; the servant who supposed he saw 
him in Paris, might have been mistaken; and the man who 
sailed from Bordeaux, might have been another person bear- 
ing the same name. When she reflected upon it, a circum- 
stance which seemed not material before, pressed itself now 
upon her attention, The name at Bordeaux was written 
Morris, instead of Maurice ; and, on inquiry at New York, 
she found the former a very common name in America. 
Amid all this uncertainty, Lucille acted with decision. She 
adopted her father’s second name, and passed under the title 
of Madame Eustace. Having obtained the respect of the 
officers of the English sloop of war, by whose influence she 
was received into the family of a respectable widow, as a 
lodger, she resolved to maintain herself by teaching some 
of the accomplishments of which she was mistress, while 
she should, at the same time, prosecute her inquiries respect- 
ing Maurice. 

A year passed away and found Lucille the mother of a 
daughter. She had obtained such information, that her mind 
rested in the persuasion that her husband was really dead, 
and that the individual whom she had pursued, was a stranger. 
She would have been tired of existence, had not the maternal 
sentiment given her motives for exertion, and those fears 
and hopes which generate attachment to life. 

Lucille made friends rapidly, and was soon able to set 
herself steadfastly ‘to the occupation she had resolved upon. 
The thoughts of high station in life, which she had been 
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accustomed to indulge, she had laid aside. With a decision 
which evinced more courage than to face a battle, she closed 
for ever all other hope for herself, than to support in silence 
her own sorrows, while at the same time she should take 
the humble path which now lay before her, and bring to the 
duties she owed her child such cheerfulness of spirit as 
might enable her to discharge them with effect. 

All this, we may believe, was not done without tears, or a 
struggle. Could we have looked into her heart, and wit- 
nessed the painful process by which hope was exchanged for 
blighted prospects, and love turned to bitterness, and pride 
made to bow in low humiliation, and a sense of dignity and 
power to give place to a consciousness of humble depend- 
ence, we would have pitied her distress, and admired the 
energy of her character. 

* * * * * e * * 

We must now pass over a long interval, and come at once 
to the year 1776. At this time, Madame Eustace had been 
long established as a teacher of drawing and music ; and in 
that capacity had secured the esteem of some of the most 
respectable families in New York. She was still a beautiful 
woman ; but she had always avoided society, and lived as 
much in seclusion as her avocations would permit. She had 
obtained a genteel living, while, at the same time, she had 
sedulously devoted herself to the education of her daughter, 
Lucrece, now eighteen years old. The uncommon beauty 
of Lucrece had already attracted much attention ; and, al- 
though her mother had endeavored to keep her back from 
society, she had become a favorite in several families of high 
respectability, where she had seen some fashionable society, 
and drawn around herself not a few admirers. There were 
thoughts suggested by this state of things to Madame Eus- 
tace, which penetrated her with the keenest distress. She 
had submitted, without repining, for near twenty years, to 
painful uncertainty ; she had imprisoned in her own heart her 
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restless and anxious thoughts; she had taken upon herself 
that cruel and humiliating station which the world will ever 
assign to an unprotected woman in her circumstances: all 
this she had borne ; and, what is more, she had, while young, 
uninstructed, and unpractised, chosen her own principles of 
conduct, and drawn from the sources of her own thoughts,, 
and the impulses of her own spirit, the means of sustaining 
herself in this difficult path of conduct. But the circum- 
stances of her daughter made her now regard, with fresh 
bitterness, the uncertainty which rested upon her fortunes. 
Strange as it may seem, she could not, by every investiga- 
tion she had been able to make, ascertain whether Maurice 
were living or not. Her father had died some years before, 
throwing no light upon the fate of Maurice. There were 
circumstances which inclined her to think he was still living ; 
and others again, which induced the belief that he died by 
the hand of her father. There was a mystery, however, 
which she could not penetrate, and which rendered it im- 
possible for her to determine, whether she was a widow, or 
@ deserted wife, or perchance the cast off plaything of a 
deceiver. This uncertainty she had learned to bear so long 
as it affected only herself; but now that it must influence the 
fortunes of her daughter, and expose her to the most mor- 
tifying trials, her anxiety preyed upon her in secret, and her 
heart bled afresh. In this condition she was, in the fall of 
1776, when the British were approaching New York. In 
anticipation of its capture, many of the inhabitants left their 
homes, and hurried back into the country, at a distance from 
the scene of the coming struggle. Among others who were 
preparing to leave the city was Mrs Rosevelt, a widow lady 
of fortune and high respectability. She had been a kind 
friend to Madame Eustace, and was extremely partial to 
Lucrece. She proposed to Madame Eustace that Lucrece 
should accompany her in her retirement, which proposition 
was gratefully accepted. Accordingly, Lucrece soon left the 
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city with Mrs Roseyelt, who retired to the village of R——, 
on the western border of Connecticut, while Madame Eus- 
tace remained in New York. 

It would seem that a country which is the theatre of 
war, must be wholly given to mourning and gloom. But 
there are quiet little valleys, even in such a country, where 
the lover’s lute is not drowned by the voice of cannon; and 
in society, where battle and bloodshed are the absorbing 
topics, youthful hearts are still beating with lively emotions. 

It will not seem extraordinary then, that in the winter of 
1776-7, the little village of R was a scene of considera- 
ble gaiety. It was at a distance of about seventy miles from 
New York; and, on account of its favorable situation, had 
been selected as the place of refuge for several wealthy 
families. 

Among the most distinguished individuals in the village of 
R , was Colonel Morris. He was a man of large fortune, 
and also of power and influence. He had been appointed 
colonel of militia, but as yet had had no actual command. In 
truth, there was a sort of uncertainty as to his political views ; 
for although he had declared himself favorable to the revolu- 
tion, yet there were those who suspected that he entertained 
other sentiments. His wife had been dead for several years. 
He had but one child; and, what was remarkable, he seemed 
to have for him no very ambitious views. -This son had 
been educated at home; and was about three and twenty. 
Though a young man of talents, he had been dissuaded by 
his father from entering the army, or engaging m any 
profession. 

As it is a part of our story, we may as well disclose the 
truth at once, that this young gentleman, William Morris by 
name, soon formed a very ardent attachment for the fair 
Luerece ; and it is our duty to add, that his passion was not 
thrown away upon a cold and indifferent heart. In short, 
young Morris and Lucrece loved each other devotedly, and 
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before the winter was out, they had said and sighed it to 
each other a thousand times. William now solicited through 
Mrs Rosevelt, the hand of Lucrece of her mother. Every 
thing was represented favorably by Mrs Rosevelt, and the 
connexion urged in the strongest terms. After many doubts 
and scruples, and many inquiries respecting the family of 
Morris, all of which were at length satisfactorily answered, 
Madame Eustace yielded a hesitating assent. Colonel Morris 
soon after signified his approbation of the match, and the 
young couple thought themselves the happiest things in 
existence. 

The time fixed for the wedding was the spring of 1777. 
Madame Eustace had promised to be present on the occasion. 
But, a few days before the appointed time, she informed Mrs 
Rosevelt that unforeseen circumstances must prevent her 
being present at the day. She wished, however, that the 
ceremony should not be deferred, and said that she would 
come a few days after. The marriage accordingly took 
place. It was remarked, at the wedding, that a fairer pair 
were never united in the village of R——; and the striking 
resemblance between the bride and bridegroom, was spoken 
of by all, and pleasantly commented upon, as a token of 
congeniality which fitted them to be happy with each other. 

It was arranged that William should, for the present, take 
his wife to his father’s house; and, accordingly, she was soon 
settled there. In a few days, Madame Eustace arrived, 
accompanied only by her old servant Kelly, who had twenty 
years before attended her to America. It was late in the 
evening, and she found her daughter alone, and in some 
agitation. News had arrived that a large detachment of the 
British forces had landed at the distance of about twenty 
miles, and were directing their march toward Danbury. It 
had caused great excitement; and Colonel Morris and his son 
had gone with others to learn the state of facts, and see what 
it might be necessary for them to do. Lucrece related the 
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circumstances to her mother, and expressed her anxiety ;— 
“but I am safe,”? she added, “for see here, William has 
bestowed upon me an amulet, which will save me from all 
harm.” ‘Let me see it,’ said Madame Eustace. She took 
it. It was a gold chain, with a cross of the same metal. It 
could not be mistaken ; it was the same she had thrown about 
the neck of her husband, near twenty years before, at the 
frightful moment when he was descending from his carriage 
to meet her father. 

A dreadful light now flashed on the mind of Madame 
Eustace ; in an instant, her thoughts passed over the whole 
train of circumstances, and the stunning conclusion fell like 
a thunderbolt upon her. At once she saw that Maurice was 
living ; that she was in his house; that he had been married 
to her while still married to another, and that her daughter 
was wedded to her own brother. She sank upon the floor, 
in a state of insensibility ; from which, after some hours, she 
recovered. <A physician was by her side, and Lucrece, with 
her husband, was bending over her couch. She no sooner 
saw them, than she shrieked violently, and seemed convulsed 
with agony. At this moment, Colonel Morris entered the 
room. Madame Eustace bent on him a long, fixed, earnest 
gaze. ‘ Yes, yes!” she exclaimed, “it ishe. Oh! God! why 
was I reserved for this.”’ At the same instant, she sprang from 
the couch, throwing aside those who attempted to restrain 
her, and walked up to Morris, and looking him in the face 
with a wild and fearful expression, she exclaimed, ‘ Maurice, 
see, here is your work! 1 am Lucille Moribond, the wronged 
and ruined dupe of a deceiver! There,” said she, pointing 
to Lucrece, “is thy daughter and mine, and there is her 
husband, your own son!” 

Morris was a man of habitual self-command. It was 
seldom that any feature of his face was, for a moment, libe- 
rated from the strict guard which he kept over his looks 
and speech. He had learnt to govern himself, and to govern 
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others. He was grave, calm, and taciturn ; but, for once, his 
circumspection left him. He shrunk back from Madame 
Eustace as from a horrible spectre ; his lips became pale as 
ashes ; his hands were stretched forward; his fingers apart, 
and hooked like the talons of a bird of prey; and his eye 
glared, in fixed amazement, uponher. Then, with a falter- 
ing and husky voice, he cried out, “take her away—take 
her away ! ” 

** Yes,” said Madame Eustace, now relaxed, and fainting ; 
** take me away ; take me where I may never see the light of 
heaven again; take me away, that I may never see the face 
of one whom in charity I had hoped was dead.” She now 
sunk into the arms of the physician, who alone, among those 
present, had sufficient self-possession to assist her. All 
around had been struck with the dreadful conviction of the 
truth of Madame Eustace’s words. The mind of Lucrece 
was for a moment paralyzed; but soon the wildness with 
which she looked, first on her husband, and then on her 
mother and Colonel Morris, and then again on her husband, 
at the same time drawing back from him, shewed that she 
was making a frightful application of the truth to herself. 
Young Morris clenched his forehead with a convulsive grasp, 
and writhed as if his sinews were torn by. the rack; while 
Colonel Morris sunk down upon a chair, and sat breathing 
quick and hard, his chin resting on his breast, and his arms 
swinging relaxed by his side. 

Colonel Morris soon recovered his self-possession ; but he 
had scarcely time to collect his thoughts, when the trampling 
of a horse was heard at the door, and he was inquired for. 
It proved to be a messenger, despatched by General Wor- 
cester to apprize Colonel Morris that the British, having 
succeeded in burning Danbury, would attempt to retreat 
through the village of R ; and urgently requiring his im- 
mediate attendance at a place about ten miles distant, to assist 
in devising means to effect their capture. It was about mid- 
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night, and not a moment was to be lost. Colonel Morris 
mounted his horse, and set off, determining to be back early 
the next morning. 

The morning came, and found the house of Morris nearly 
deserted. Mrs Rosevelt had caused Madame Eustace, who 
was in a helpless condition, to be removed to her own house, 
where she was attended by the agonized Lucrece. William 
Morris had drawn out from Kelly the story of Madame 
Eustace, and found in it a complete corroboration of the 
dreadful hints which she had expressed. In a state of 
despair, he seized a musket, and, leaving his father’s house, 
set out to join in the conflict, which was now approaching, 
with the British troops. 

The history of the expedition to Danbury, the object of 
which was to destroy the military stores at that place, is well 
known. Our story only requires that we should give a brief 
outline of it. The detachment, consisting of about two thou- 
sand men, under General Tryon, landed at Campo Bay, near 
Fairfield, and, proceeding through Reading to Danbury, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, laid the town in ashes. Having 
accomplished their work, they set out, on the morning of the 
fourth day after their landing, on their return. They now 
chose a circuitous route through the village of R——, where 
they arrived about noon. General Worcester, with three 
hundred militia, was pressing upon their rear, and Arnold, at 
the head of five hundred militia, with magical celerity had 
placed himself in their front. Taking possession of a little 
eminence, which rises at the northern part of the village of 
R , these men placed themselves behind a hasty breast- 
work of logs, carts, ploughs, and harrows, along the stone 
fences, and behind the rocks, which are still to be seen 
covering the fields. 

In this position, Arnold awaited the approach of the 
British troops. They had been apprized of the resistance 
that was to be made ; but, as they ascended the hill, and came 
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close upon the American line, not a man was to be seen. 
The points of muskets that were visible over the rocks and 
fences, however, admonished them of the reception they 
were about to meet with. There was a profound silence, 
only disturbed by the tread of the advancing soldiery. At 
length, a solitary musket flashed from the fence, and then a 
hundred bullets, aimed with a keen and certain sight, were 
hurled upon the breast of the enemy. This was followed 
by an irregular fire, which soon obliged the British to retreat, 
leaving several of their men dead upon the field. 

But again they advanced, and were again repulsed. The 
British officers now held a council of war; and were about 
proposing terms of capitulation, when, information that Gen- 
eral Worcester was killed being communicated to them, they 
resolved upon a third attempt to break through the obstacle 
which opposed their march. Accordingly, the greater part of 
the forces, bringing up their cannon, pressed with a united 
effort upon the American line. 

This attempt proved successful. The Americans were 
obliged to fly, and leave a free passage to the British troops 
into the village of R But, although the battle was 
over, the sharp firing of musketry still resounded from the 
left of the American line. Here a few gallant men, headed 
by William Morris, struggled with thrice their number ; but, 
on the point of being overpowered, they all at length fled but 
one ;—this was young Morris. Looking back for a moment 
upon his retreating companions, “ Farewell,”’ said he, you 
have something still to live for: I have only to die.” He 
had scarcely uttered these words, when a fatal bullet entered 
his breast, and laid him down in the long repose of death. 

The British troops now entered the village without farther 
interruption. They encamped on its southern border for the 
night. They committed few acts of violence, treating the 
place perhaps with more lenity in consideration that it was 
one of the few “tory towns” in Connecticut. Three 
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dwelling houses, however, were burnt, to give notice of the 
position of the army, to the ships that lay waiting in the 
sound, to receive the troops, at the distance of somewhat 
more than a dozen miles. The aspiring flames of village 
dwellings were indeed an appropriate telegraph to point out 
the progress of an invading army. 

It was a bright morning in April, that the British troops, in 
the early dawn, took their leave of the village of R——. It 
was the same morning, that Colonel Morris, who had been 
detained by circumstances which we need not detail, returned 
to his house. He found it desolate and deserted. He soon 
learnt the fate of his son ; and on inquiry for Lucrece and her 
mother, he found that the latter had mysteriously disappeared 
from the house of Mrs Rosevelt, and that Lucrece was in a 
state of undescribable misery. 

Search was now made in every direction for Madame 
Eustace. . She had been left apparently asleep in her room ; 
but, in the absence of her attendant, she had disappeared, 
and left no means by which her fate could be traced. The 
search was continued several days, but in vain. At length, 
Mrs Rosevelt was summoned to New York by the dangerous 
illness of a relative. She therefore left the village of R——, 
entertaining most fearful apprehensions for Madame Eustace, 
and taking with her the desolate and mourning Lucrece. 

* * * * * * * ™ 

We must now hurry our story to its conclusion. Years 
had rolled away; the British troops had long since left our 
shores, and peace waved her banners over the land. The 
unfortunate Lucrece had found a quiet resting-place, and the 
name of Madame Eustace had been forgotten in the village 
of R——. There was one individual there indeed, who 
remembered her still. This was Colonel Morris, and with 
him we resume our story. 

On the western border of the village of R—— lies a range 
of broken mountains, forming the boundary between the 
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states of Connecticut and New York. On the western side 
of this mountain, opposite the village of R-——, is situated 
the small town of Salem. To this place Colonel Morris had 
occasion to go, to transact business of importance, about 
fifteen years subsequent to the period of which we have 
been speaking. This was not accomplished till a late hour 
in the afternoon. As the distance in a direct line across the 
mountain to his house would scarce exceed four miles, while 
the circuitous road usually travelled was more than double 
that distance, he chose the former, though the path was 
obscure, and wound for nearly two miles through a thick 
forest. 

The sun was setting behind a thick cloud as Colonel Morris 
began to push his fleet horse up the steep ascent of the 
mountain. There seems to be a unity of feeling in both 
horse and rider, when the night begins to lend its shadows to 
the gloom of the forest around them, inducing both uncon- 
sciously to urge onward witha rapid step. It was, therefore, 
but a short time before Colonel Morris had reached the 
summit of the mountain. He was now obliged, however, to 
reduce the gait of his horse to a walk, the road being no 
more than a narrow bridle path, leading through a crowded 
forest of lofty trees. The darkness too had approached with 
uncommon quickness, occasioned by the heavy cloud in the 
west, which now began to extend rapidly over the sky. But, 
proceeding without accident, Colonel Morris had penetrated 
about half through the forest, when his. horse suddenly 
stopped, and seemed looking forward with intense surprise. 
In vain his rider attempted to urge him forward with 
the whip and spur. The horse trembled, and several times 
endeavored to wheel about, as if alarmed by some fearful 
vision. Colonel Morris bent his eye keenly forward, in the 
effort to discover the occasion of the animal’s terror. He 
thought he could perceive, through the gloom, the figure of a 
human being standing in the path. Determined to ascertain 
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the truth, he sprang from his horse, tied him hastily to the 
branch of a tree, and stepped forward to the spot where the 
figure seemed to stand; but it appeared to recede with a 
noiseless step, keeping the same distance between them, 

Having proceeded in this manner a considerable distance, 
Colonel Morris at length paused. Something like a sensation 
of fear began to steal coldly over him. He was on the point 
of turning back, when he heard his name distinctly whispered, 
as if bya female voice. Determining to make one effort 
more to solve this mystery, he again pursued the figure, and 
with a more rapid step. But this he was soon obliged to abate, 
for the path grew more rugged and narrow, and the darkness 
was now so thick that the objects around were nearly undis- 
tinguishable ; but the dim figure still flitted before him, and, 
with a feverish anxiety, he still pursued. 

We sometimes look back upon our actions, and endeavor 
in vain to discover the motive which prompted them. 
Whether, on some occasions, uncommon circumstances 
lend a mysterious influence to the soul, or some latent asso- 
ciation is suddenly roused into activity, or the fingers of 
unseen spirits are playing at the heart, and guiding it on 
to its destiny, it is often not given us to know. Colonel 
Morris was a man of more than fifty, and remarkable for 
calmness and gravity. But he was now involved in a wild 
adventure at night, on a solitary mountain, and lent himself 
as freely to the suggestions of his imagination, as the youthful 
hero of romance. 

Having eagerly pursued his object for nearly an hour, 
Colonel Morris at length lost sight of the image that had led 
him forward. He stopped, and began to think that he had been 
deluded by a phantasm of the brain. He passed his hand 
over his eyes, as if to wipe away a mist; and then intently 
looked in every direction, to discover the form which had 
excited such an irresistible impulse in his breast. It was 
vain. The spaces beneath the thick branches of the trees 
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were filled only. with impenetrable darkness. He listened ; 
*t was silent as the house of death. He now determined to 
give up the pursuit, and set forward on his return; but he 
soon discovered that he had entirely lost the path, and was 
wandering amid the trackless woods. This discovery did 
not, however, abate his efforts to proceed. Believing that he 
knew the direction to his horse, he pressed onward, over 
rock and ledge, till fatigue obliged him to pause. 

At this moment, the cloud, behind which the sun was 
setting when he began his ride up the mountain, had entirely 
involved the skies. It rolled along in thick and hurried 
masses, and the murmurs from the distant hills foretold an 
impending storm. Large scattered drops of rain began now 
to fall. Colonel Morris cast anxiously around for shelter. A 
faint flash of lightning discovered to him that he was stand- 
ing on the very brink of a fearful precipice, and that a single 
step might plunge him to its bottom. His perplexity was 
extreme. He stood still, waiting for another flash of light- 
ning, that he might gain a more exact idea of his situation, 
when he feli his hand strongly grasped by another. At the 
same time he was pulled forward, while a husky voice said to 
him, “Come, Maurice, come to my mountain bower. My 
father said you were false ; but I told him you were true ; and 
you have come again, and I have brought the thunder and 
the lightning to unite us. It is the voice of God, and what 
he hath joined, man shall not again put asunder.” While 
this was said, Morris was led down a slope on the face 
of the precipice. ‘ Here you are safe,” said the voice. 
‘¢In the name of heaven who and what are you?” said 
Morris. There was a momentary pause; then a broad, clear 
flash of lightning followed for an instant, presenting every 
object to the eye distinctly, as at the clear hour of noon. 
Morris’s question was answered. He saw standing before 
him the form of Madame Eustace, thin, pale, and wild; her 
countenance bearing a look of lofty excitement. He ex- 
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claimed, involuntarily, ‘Good God! is it you?” “ Whist, 
whist,” said she, “you will scare my children. The fox 
sleeps at my head, and the rattlesnake at my feet. I sing 
to them, and they are happy. The eagle is perched on the 
roof of my castle ; he knows my voice, and he lovesit. Say, 
Maurice, will you come and live with us? This cave shall 
be our palace; and if you will come, I will be more beautiful 
and happy than when you stole me from my father’s house. 
You shall be king of the valley and lord of the mountain.” 

Here the voice of the Hermitess was drowned by the 
thunder, which pealed down the sides of the mountain, and 
shook it to its very centre. The lightning came too in thick 
dazzling flashes, and the water began to pour from the cloud 
in torrents. Morris perceived that he was sheltered from 
the storm by a projecting rock, which formed a sort of cave, 
that seemed the regular abode of a human being. He had 
before heard that a wild woman lived alone in the mountain, 
and he now perceived that woman to be Madame Eustace. 
It is not easy to depict his feelings. The extraordinary 
manner in which he had been led to the spot, the wildness 
of the place, and the terrific aspect which nature assumed, 
all contributed to impress him with the idea that some fright- 
ful catastrophe was about to take place. He would have 
fled from the spot, and trusted himself to the wild uproar of 
the elements, had it not been a matter of extreme hazard to 
attempt it during the darkness. ‘The cave in which he was 
sheltered, overhung a precipice of more than a hundred feet; 
and the path which led from it to the top of the rock, was a 
harrow projection scarcely a yard in width. It was down 
this giddy foot-way he had been led by Madame Eustace in 
the darkness; and he could not but shudder to think how 
slight a deviation would have plunged him to the bottom of 
the gulf that yawned beneath 

Colonel Morris was at length able to take a calm survey 
of his situation; the result of which determined him to re- 
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main till morning, unless something should intervene to 
require some other course of conduct. Accordingly, he sat 
down on a projection of the rock, and remained in a state of 
watchful anxiety. The Hermitess filled up the intervals 
between the thunder with her wild conversation. But, at 
length, the storm began to abate; the flashes of lightning 
were fainter and less frequent, and the rain fell less heavily. 
In half an hour, the western sky was clear, and the low 
muttering of the distant thunder was scarcely distinguished 
by the ear. The full round moon was rising over the thunder 
cloud in the east, pouring a silver light along the edge of the 
dark mass that lay beneath. 

Morris now looked out upon the scene. All around was 
calm, and nothing disturbed the silence save the rippling 
waters that flowed in a thousand currents down the sides of 
the mountain. At this moment, the Hermitess came to his 
side. ‘‘ Look at yonder cloud,” said she, pointing to the 
east; “’t is an emblem of this dark life we live. Look up to 
heaven; do you see the crystal palaces that are glimmering 
there? ’T is there the pure spirit shall find rest when our 
sad work is over here. Come, come,” said she, drawing 
him forward, “let us go now.” Accordingly, she led him 
up the narrow path ; and, striding forward, bade him follow 
her. He did so; and, after a long and wandering route, she 
led him to the place where his horse was standing. ‘* Go to 
your home,” said she, ‘and I will go to mine. You will 
sleep on your pillow of down, and I will lay my cold bones 
on my bed of rock. It matters not, for we are going away 
soon. Farewell, till we meet again.” Morris now mounted 
his horse, and returned without further adventure to his house. 

* * * * * * * * 

We now come to a period several years subsequent to the 
foregoing adventure. Morris was now an old man; with 
wealth indeed, but without children or friends. His soul seem- 
ed divided between religion and avarice; and, while he paid 
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a strict observance to the rites of the one, he seemed heartily 
devoted to the other. The time had arrived when he was 
apparently drawing near the close of his career. He had been 
for some months confined to his house; but, on a pleasant 
sabbath morning in the summer, he found himself able to 
attend ‘ meeting,’ it being ‘sacrament day.’ As the members 
of the church, among whom was Morris, had gathered round 
the altar, and the clergyman was about to commence the 
solemn ceremonies of the Lord’s supper, a woman of very 
extraordinary appearance was seen to enter the church. 
She was extremely aged ; her long white hair fell over her 
cheeks and down her shoulders ; her eye, which seemed once 
to have been black, was now nearly colorless. She wore 
around her head a black hood, and over her shoulders a long 
black shawl. On her arms were pinned a number of oak 
leaves, and an oak branch was wound around her head. 

No surprise was manifested at the entrance of this 
singular being into the meeting-house. She had long been 
known to the inhabitants, under the name of the Hermitess, 
as the occupant of a cave in the mountain which lay west of 
the village. For some years before her residence was known, 
she appeared occasionally in the villages that bordered on the 
mountain; and usually attended one of the churches on 
Sunday. The following description of her is selected from 
the many that have been given. 


‘¢ Her long snowy locks, like the winter drift, 
On the wind were backward cast ; 
And her crippled form glided by so swift, 
You had said *t were a ghost that pass’d. 


*¢ And her house was a cave in a giddy rock, 
That o’erhung a sullen vale ; 
And ’t was deeply scarr’d by the lightning’s shock, 
And swept by the vengeful gale. 


** As alone on the cliff she musingly sate, 
The fox at her fingers would snap ; 
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The raven would sit on her snow-white pate, 
And the rattlesnake coil in her lap. 


“ And the vulture look’d down with a weleoming eye, 
As he stoop’d in his airy swing ; 
And the haughty eagle hover’d so nigh, 
As to fan her long locks with his wing. 


*¢ But, when winter roll’d dark its sullen wave 
From the west, with gusty shock ; 
Old *****, deserted, crept cold to her cave, 
And slept without bed on her rock. 


‘* No fire illumined her dismal den ; 
Yet a tatter’d Bible she read ; 
For she saw in the dark, with a wizard ken, 
And talk’d with the troubled dead.” 


Let us now return to our story. Colonel Morris was the 
only individual that seemed particularly to mark the entrance 
of this singular woman into the church. His eye followed 
her along the aisle ; and, as she approached the pew where 
he was sitting, and took her seat by his side, he seemed 
palsied with dismay. His habitual self-command, however, 
did not now desert him ; he forced an appearance of calmness, 
and remained to the end of the service. As the Hermitess 
was about to leave the house, she turned her eye for the first 
time on the face of Morris. For nearly a minute, she stood 
before him, fixing her wild eye with inexpressible solemnity 
upon him. She then slowly raised her hand, and, displaying 
a brown, shrunken arm, raised it over her head, pointing 
ominously to heaven, and said, in a whisper, ‘‘ we are going 
soon! ” 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of a summer moonlight night 
in New England. That which followed the day we have 
been speaking of, at the hour of twelve, saw the village of 
R sleeping in profound silence beneath the light of the 
“cold round moon.” AlJl seemed peaceful as the still palace 
of death. Every window was dark ; every house was hushed 
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in repose save one. There was one house surrounded with 
aged elms and drooping willows, through whose deep 
shadows the lamp from a chamber threw a dim flame. 
Within this chamber lay Colonel Morris, on his death bed. 
The room was faintly lighted; and around the bed stood 
several persons, expecting every moment to witness the last 
struggle. Not a whisper broke from any lip, and nothing 
disturbed the mournful stillness of the place, except the quick 
breathing of the dying man. At length a light step was 
heard, and an aged woman, with grey locks and a wild ex- 
pression of countenance, approached the bedside. She 
spoke not, but fixed her eye keenly upon the face of Morris, 
who now rose in his bed and glared upon her with an ex- 
pression more fearful than that which death stamps upon the 
face. All around the bed were paralyzed with awe and 
astonishment ; and the wild woman and the dying man gazed 
at each other for some moments. At length Morris raised 
his hand, as if to clear his eyes from a mist; but the cold, 
drooping fingers refused to perform their office; the relaxed 
arm fell by his side, and at the same moment he sunk back 
upon his pillow. His attendants sprang to his side, but the 
spirit had passed—they turned to look for the apparition, but 
that too had vanished. 

The next morning, a farmer had occasion to cross the 
mountain in the direction of the Hermitess’ cave. The place 
was now well known, and was sometimes resorted to by the 
villagers. The farmer turned a little aside from his path to 
visit the spot. He found the Hermitess reposing on her bed 
of rock. He spoke to her, but she answered not; he ap- 
proached, and found that she was cold as the stone on which 
she slept. 

* x * + . * * + 

Such is the tale of the Hermitess. We have now but to 
add such explanations as the seeming mystery of the story 
may demand. The reader will return with us a moment to 
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the spot where Pierre Maurice descended from his carriage 
and met Moribond. They fought in the moonlight for some 
time, when Pierre was wounded. Moribond left him with 
his servants and returned to his residence, whither he had 
directed his daughter to be conducted. He was influenced 
by the suspicion that the views of Pierre were base; to 
which a state bordering on insanity had added excitement. 

The wounded Pierre was taken by his servants to a hotel 
in Paris. His twin brother Philippe, who had been supposed 
dead, had at length escaped from prison in England, and 
arrived at the hotel just before Pierre was brought in. The 
latter had only time to execute a will, giving his fortune to 
Lucille, and to commend her to the care of his brother, who 
promised a faithful execution of his wishes. 

Philippe Maurice had now a powerful struggle in his breast. 
One act of baseness would give him possession of his 
brother’s ample fortune. He resolved to secure it. Ac- 
cordingly, his brother was privately buried, and his death 
concealed. He gave himself forth as Pierre Maurice, which 
pretence his uncommon resemblance enabled him to support. 
He signed the necessary papers, and set out for America in 
possession of his brother’s estate, which he had converted 
into money. On his arrival at Quebec, having changed his 
name from Maurice to Morris, he concealed his return, and, 
taking his wife and child, settled himself in the obscure vil- 
lage of R——-. Here he had since lived, devoted to the 
increase of his fortune, and absorbing every other sentiment 
in the passion of avarice: his life was a perpetual struggle, 
between the claims of conscience and the still stronger 
dominion of mammon, 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, 
WITH A FAN OF FEATHERS, 


THE zephyr o’er the rose that strays, 
The gale that round the lily plays, 
Exult, beneath a genial sky 

To catch one balmy breath and die: 

But far more blest the breeze that glides 
O’er beauty’s brow, where peace resides. 
Ah! might I but the agent be 

To lure that favor’d breeze to thee ! 
Once, full of life, I ranged the mead, 

A lucid pinion, proudly spread, 

Essay’d a soaring course with pain, 

And wearied, sank to earth again ; 

For not to me the boon was given 

Of birds who toward the gate of heaven 
With songs ascend: methinks I spy 

My heaven within thy azure eye. 





| TO THE SENTIMENTAL. 
*¢ What is Friendship but a name ! ” 


I TELL not my tale to a cold and careless world. I waste 
not sighs upon ears that are deaf. A story of misfortune is 
a pearl too precious to be cast before those who would only 
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trample upon it. It is for the tender and sympathetic ear of 
those whom experience has taught to contrast the bliss of 
friendship indulged without suspicion or alloy, with the 
bitterness of disappointed trust and betrayed affection. 

I had the misfortune to lose both my parents at an early 
age. My mother died when I was a boy, and my father 
followed her soon after I entered my twentyfirst year. I 
was an only child, and without relatives; but my father 
committed me to the care of a friend by the name of Plum, 
of whom he had a high opinion, and to whom he was fondly 
attached. Whether my father’s choice of a guardian for 
one whose imagination was stronger than his judgment, and 
whose passions were more active than his principles, was 
wise or not, is a question which I leave to be decided by the 
issue of my story. 

The stern and strict control of my father was no sooner 
withdrawn, than I felt like a liberated bird. I indulged my 
fancy in every thing. I bought gay horses, drove dashing 
gigs, smoked, drank, flourished at Nahant and Saratoga, put 
a gold chain about my neck, with a useless quizzing glass 
attached to it and thrust into my waistcoat pocket, criticised 
the ladies’ ancles, talked lightly of female virtue, and impu- 
dently ogled every woman whom I met. 

I was perhaps less to be blamed for these follies, as I 
followed the fashion of young men of my condition, and 
was rather abetted than restrained in my course by my 
guardian. At length I fell in love, and my taste became 
matrimonial. I worshipped a pretty girl of sixteen, and 
promised to marry her. But time and reflection altered my 
views. My goddess became an insipid girl. To put an end 
to my engagement, I suddenly embarked for Europe, giving 
it forth to be understood that I should be absent several 
years. My reputation would have suffered for this and some 
other trifles, had not my friend Plum exerted his influence 
in my behalf, which he did so effectually, that I was fully 
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acquitted, and the young lady was left to unpitied mortifi- 
cation and contempt. 

I could not think of travelling alone, so I managed to 
have my guardian accompany me. On my arrival at Liver- 
pool, my ignorance of the manners and customs of England 
brought me into sundry awkward situations. In these cases 
I found the assistance of Plum to be invaluable. He settled 
every difficulty in a moment, and always in a way peculiar 
to himself. He seemed to understand England perfectly, 
and I afterwards learnt that he was not a stranger to other 
countries. I soon hurried to London. I was anxious to 
participate in the pleasures of the world’s metropolis. The 
influence of Plum soon gained me admission into fashionable 
society. It was winter, and I was invited to an assembly 
at Almack’s. My acquaintance enlarged, and I was soon in 
the full career of fashionable dissipation. My society was 
sought by gentlemen and ladies of the first degree. Not a 
few cards with noble names upon them were exhibited in 
my rack. 

I was at a loss to account for my success. My vanity could 
not persuade me to impute it all to my person and address. 
I became inquisitive, and learned at length, to my great sur- 
prise, that it was mainly on account of my guardian, who 
was held in such estimation, that all who were connected 
with him participated in his honors. At first I was piqued 
by the discovery, but such is the influence of self-flattery, 
and such also was the adroit manner and seeming sincerity 
of the attentions I received, that I ceased to scrutinize the 
motive, and took them as if offered to me on the ground of 
personal merit. 

But, if I was blinded in regard to the honor which was 
reflected on myself, some remarkable instances of its influ- 
ence on others did not escape me. I recollect on one 
occasion to have been struck with it at Almack’s. In 
general, the display of beauty there is beyond all praise. 

19 
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An American would say the ladies were too stout and ruddy, 
and too heavily dressed. But let that pass. The music had 
ceased for a moment, and the places where the quadrilles had 
a moment before been figuring, were accidentally vacant. 
There then appeared a couple so grotesque as to put de- 
scription to the blush. A thin, miserly, snuffy little man led 
forward the hugest woman I ever beheld. She had large, 
lead colored eyes, a low, overhanging forehead, a conical 
piece of her underlip lapping over her upper one, the corners 
of the mouth drawn downward, long ears standing apart 
from the head, a large jowl, and a figure that, in despite of 
the London Cantellos, resembled a pipe of brandy. There 
was a mark of monstrous vulgarity about the pair that, with 
now and then an exception, seemed to contrast strangely 
with all around them. 

At the first appearance of this strange couple, there was a 
look of general surprise, and then a smile, and here and 
there an audible titter. But soon it was all hushed, and Mr 
and Mrs Fudge seemed to be honored with particular and 
respectful attention. ‘‘ How is this?” said I to Lady Flam- 
beau. *“ Oh,” said she, “don’t you know he is a great fa- 
vorite with your friend Plum? ” 

In short, I had not spent six months in England before I 
discovered that my extraordinary guardian had scarcely less 
influence than the prime minister. Indeed, he did that which 
the king himself could not have performed. The world 
would laugh at Sir William Curtis, though George the 
Fourth was his companion and ‘friend. But who could de- 
spise a favorite of Plum? His friendship was only inferior to 
a patent of nobility. It covered faults and magnified virtues. 
It even became superior to the force of nature. I once saw 
a very ugly young woman dancing most vilely. “She is an 
angel,” said one. ‘She dances like a fairy,” said another. 
‘** She is the particular friend of Plum,” said a third. 

I left England and went to France. In Paris, my guar- 
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dian seemed less at home. But here he was by no means 
destitute of influence. He could persuade a Frenchman to 
do any thing but jump into the Seine. 

I set out for Italy. In crossing the Alps I was attacked 
by banditti. I fought valiantly, butin vain. I was wounded, 
overpowered, and beat down. A swarthy villain with black 
mustachios planted his heavy foot on my breast, and with 
his brawny arm held his finger on the trigger of a pistol 
presented to my forehead. The slightest contraction of a 
muscle had scattered my brain in the air. At this instant 
luckily Plum presented himself. He went on the principle 
that discretion is the better part of valor. He threw away 
my powder and ball, and settled the point by negotiation. 
It was all over in fifteen minutes. The desperado became 
our friend, guided us faithfully over the mountain, and at 
parting gave me warm wishes of happiness. 

I could tell other tales, but this is enough. I returned to 
my country after an absence of two years, bringing my friend 
with me. His influence was not abated. The men sought 
my society, and the ladies smiled upon me for his sake. I 
took it all to myself indeed, and when an honest man told 
me that I was a fool for doing so, I became angry and bade 
him hold his peace. I again fell in love. I had a streak 
of weakness in my character, which exposed me to such 
fantasies. I loved devotedly, and thought my passion was 
truly returned. ‘‘ May I speak my mind freely to you?” said 
a candid friend. “Certainly,” said I. ‘ The lady does not 
love you,” said he. “You are mistaken,” saidI. “It is 
not you, but your friend Plum, that she is enamored with; 
it is only to secure his society, that she seems to favor you.” 
‘¢ She is incapable of such double dealing,” said I. “It is 
the fashion of the world,” said he. ‘ Plum isa great favorite 
of the sex, and they will smile on the first man that brings 
them closest to him. You are his particular friend, and are 
therefore an object of regard to all the calculating mothers 
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and daughters in town.” I felt too secure to be angry. I 
laughed at my friend, and turned his advice to ridicule. 

But let me proceed in my story. A meddling attorney 
endeavored to bring about a separation between me and 
Plum. He was at first unsuccessful, but by trick and artifice 
he at length gained his point. Plum deserted me for ever. 
I mourned over him, “ but mourning,” said I, “is vain.” I 
am myself the same thing as before. I have lost a friend, 
but that is no part of myself. I flew to my mistress. ‘She 
will sympathize with me,” thought I, “ and oh, there would 
be a sweetness in seeing her tears fall for my sake, that would 
atone for my loss.”” But I was mistaken. She refused to 
see me. I was enraged. I stamped on the floor. The 
servant laughed, and pointed to the door. I went away and 
wept in the bitterness of my heart like a very boy. I went 
to see some of my companions. They were cold and con- 
strained. I visited some of the families where I was once 
a favorite. They were civil, but the hearty welcome of the 
mother, and the gracious attentions of the daughters, were 
mine no more. 

I shrunk from society like a wounded beast of prey, who 
alone in his lair endures his throbbing pain. I cursed the 
heartless world, and bitterly moralized on the selfishness of 
those I had thought the fairest and noblest part of creation. 
I am still writhing with disappointment, and under its influ- 
ence address this letter, partly to give vent to my gushing 
feelings, and partly to obtain the sympathy of those who 
have sympathy to bestow on the forlorn. 

. RIDDLE. 


P.S. I warn all the world against placing confidence in 
the hollow-hearted treacherous fellow whom I once called 
my friend. His name in this narrative is Plum, but he is 
better known by the title, Cas. 
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A VISION OF THE ALPS. 





ITau1A’s vales in verdure slept, 

While Spring her humid odors wept, 
With wreaths the breathing statue bound, 
The fallen dome with ivy crown’d, 

And bade old Tiber’s yellow wave 

With fuller flow its margin lave. 

Low at the base of Alps sublime, 

Where the columbar cypress grows, 
And falling streams with tuneful chime 
To slumber lull the ear of time, 

His cell a hermit chose. 

Once at his peaceful door reclined, 
While lonely musings sooth’d his mind, 
Soft mists involved his favorite tree, 

In fainter murmurs humm’d the bee, 
And in bright tints gay Fancy drew 

A vision o’er his cheated view. 

A lovely form, in robes of light, 
Came gliding o’er his raptured sight, 
Fresh garlands ’mid her tresses glow’d, 
Around her steps strange beauty flow’d, 
Attendant birds pour’d forth their lays, 
And prank’d their plumage in her praise, 
The fawn came bounding o’er the earth, 
The tufted violets sprang to birth, 

The olive donn’d its vesture pale, 

And fragrance floated on the gale. 

Then, bold o’er Alpine cliffs she sped, 

The snow-wreath vanish’d at her tread, 

The singing rills went leaping down, 

The forest caught its graceful crown, 
19* 
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And warblers cheer’d, with carols loud, 
The cottage cradled on the cloud. 

Still, by the hermit’s anxious eye 
Her form was traced ascending high, 
Where the last tints of verdure die. 
Even there, amid that dreary bound, 
Some hardy, slumb’ring flowers she found, 
Touch’d their chill lids, and kiss’d the tear 
That dimm’d their eye of azure clear, 
As leaning on their frosted bed, 

Their petals to the storm they spread. 

With graceful step, yet half afraid, 
Toil’d onward the celestial maid, 

And long and vainly strove with fate, 
The imprison’d streams to liberate ; 
The blushing snows her wand confest, 
Yet held the vassals to their breast, 
And soften’d by her aspect sweet, 

The ice threw diamonds at her feet. 
Yet save the eagle-king, whose cry 
Came hoarsely from the blacken’d sky, 
Motion nor sound was ling’ring there, 
Amid that realm of chill despair. 

It seem’d throughout the drear domain 

That Life, too fiercely tried, 
Contending with the blast in vain, 

Had like the taper died. 

She paused,—-for towering bold and high, 
A splendid fabric met her eye. 

Of thick-ribb’d ice, in arches pure, 

With battlement and embrasure, 

And cluster’d columns, tall and white, 
And frost-work tracery, dazzling bright, 
And turrets frowning at the cloud, 
Gleam’d forth its architecture proud. 
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Here, age on age, with painful thought, 
The troubled elements had wrought, 
To stretch the ramparts’ massy line, 
With wreaths the pillar’d halls to twine, 
And ’neath the lash of tempests rude, 
Had oft their bitter task pursued, 
Arranging Winter’s glittering spoil, 
With slow and aggregated toil. 

The admiring fair, with wonder fraught, 
An entrance to the structure sought, 
But a grim form her course withstood, 
Whose frigid eye congeal’d her blood. 

Aged, yet strong at heart he seem’d, 
His reverend beard like silver stream’d, 
Of polish’d ice, the sparkling gem 
Adorn’d his kingly diadem, 

And closer, as he spoke, he prest 
His ermine mantle o’er his breast. 

‘¢ Say! who art thou, intruder bold, 

Who near this lofty throne, 

Would with its monarch audience hold, 

Unbidden and alone? 

Why comest thou thus with footstep free. 
Unnamed, unheralded, to me?” 

Recoiling from his brilliant cell 

Whose breath in freezing tide, 
Congeal’d to sudden ice-drops fell, 

The undaunted maid replied. 

«‘T come, on Nature’s mission kind, 
Oppression’s victims to unbind, 

To bid the sceptred tyrant bow, 

And wake a smile on Misery’s brow. 
The realm of bliss my care extends, 
Man, beast and insect are my friends, 
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Each nursling of the nested grove, 
Each plant, and flower, and leaf I love.” 
With kindling eye, and front of pride, 
The scornful monarch stern replied. 
‘‘ Nature and thou are wise to give 
Wild Freedom’s boon to all who live! 
The madd’ning flame promiscuous hurl’d, 
Would wrap in anarchy the world. 
Go! haste the hour, when none shall view 
The million meekly serve the few, 
O’erturn the thrones which, fix’d as fate, 
By Time’s strong oath are consecrate, 
Then lift your wonder-working rod, 
And Earth enfranchised, war with God! 
Bold and puissant must ye be, 
To rend this guarded dome from me!” 
His hand he raised in gesture strong, 
And angry blasts shriek’d wild and long, 
Vindictive Hail, with frozen eye, 
Pour’d forth his keen artillery, 
And Snow unlock’d, with threatening mien, 
A bleak and boundless magazine. 
With blanching lip and bloodless cheek 
The stricken stranger strove to speak, 
Though from her brow the garland fell 
Scentless and pale, yet, strange to tell, 
Reviving courage warm’d her breast, 
And firmer tones the might confest 
That may with woman dwell. 
“If from thy cold, unenvied state, 
Thy palace proud as desolate, 
Where fetters bind the free, 
One glance thy kingly eye would deign 
To mark the blessings of my reign, 
Disarm’d thy rage might be. 
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The chainless rill, the new-born flower, 
The carol from the leafy bower, 

The strains that from Creation roll, 
When on my harp she breathes her soul, 
Are emblems of the joy that springs 

Deep, measureless, unspoken, 

When the dark chain of despot kings 

Is from the spirit broken. 

Hear’st thou such music in thy hall 
When warring blasts hold festival?” 

‘Thou, who t’ annul the law dost seek 
By which the strong control the weak, 
Would’st thou in frantic madness sweep 
This glorious structure to the deep ? 
Whelm in the dust yon turrets proud 
Which hurl their gauntlet ’gainst the cloud? 
And make these gem-encrusted plains 
A vulgar haunt for piping swains, 

And brawling brooks, and baby bowers, 
And nameless troops of vagrant flowers? 
Usurper, hence!” he rudely said, 

And trembling from his realm she fled, 
For thund’ring o’er the rocky crown, 
An avalanche rush’d fiercely down, 
And in its wide and wrecking storm 
Perchance had whelm’d her shrinking form. 
But a bright cloud its tissued fold 
Unclasp’d, of crimson blent with gold, 
And soaring on its wing, she rose 
Homeward to heaven, to find repose 
Upon her couch of fadeless rose. 

The waking hermit, o’er whose head 
The lustre of this pageant fled, 
Retraced its scenes with wonder new, 
And musing, thus the moral drew. 
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‘“‘ The genial gifts of Spring to earth 
Methinks, are types of Freedom’s birth, 
And the dark Winter of my dream, 
Oppression’s emblem well may seem ; 
For many a clime that meets our view 
Will prove these varying symbols true. 

Unhappy Spain! though nature pours 
Wide wealth o’er thy enchanting shores, 
Though richer fruits, or prouder coast, 
Or purer skies no realm may boast, 

Yet moral midnight wraps the mind, 
And Winter rules o’er human kind, 
Bids his dark storms unpitying roll, 
And famine blight the dwindled soul. 

Far hence, where western suns decline, 
Behold an infant empire shine, 
Where Spring protects with florist’s care 
Of peace and hope the blossoms fair, 
And Liberty doth strike her lyre 
From rock, and vale, and village spire, 
Warning each free and valiant sire, 
Nightly to teach his cradled son 
The watch-word name of Washington. 
Bright Albion! look from Ocean’s breast 
In Summer’s radiance richly drest, 
Anointed land! where monarchs reign 
Without the despot’s scourge and chain, 
Where sleepless at their mighty helm 
The watchful pilots of thy realm, 
Allot to all the fair degree, 
Not meanly tame, or madly free. 

But oh, Italia! mark’d by fate, 
So glorious, yet so desolate ! 
What vernal warmth can e’er reclaim 
The sick’ning Autwmn of thy fame? 
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Thy buried harvest who resume 
From the deep garner of the tomb?” 
He ceased, for tears of anguish fell, 
And hasting to his inmost cell, 
O’er Rome,—of earth, the ancient queen ; 
Who on her ruin’d throne is seen 
With hectic cheek, and withering eye, 
In desolated majesty, 
He mourn’d,—till Memory’s flowrets sigh’d, 
And Hope’s last, faint illusion died. 





THE TWINS. 


*¢T tell it to you as ’t was told to me.”’ 


In the autumn of 1826, I had occasion to visit the town 
of N——, beautifully situated on the western bank of the 
Connecticut river. My business led me to the house of 
B——, a lawyer of threescore and ten, who was now resting 
from the labors, and enjoying the fruits of a life’strenuously 
and successfully devoted to his profession. His drawing 
room was richly furnished, and decorated with several valu- 
able paintings. There was one among them, that particularly 
attracted my attention. It represented a mother with two 
beautiful children, one in either arm, a light veil thrown over 
the group, and one of the children pressing its lips to the 
cheek of the mother. “That,” said I, pointing to the 
picture, “is very beautiful. Pray, sir, what is the subject 
of it?” ‘It is a mother and her twins,” said he; “the 
picture in itself is esteemed a fine one, but I value it more 
for the recollections which are associated with it.” I turned 
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my eye upon B——-}; he looked communicative, and I asked 
him for the story. ‘Sit down,” said he, “and I will tell 
it.” We accordingly sat down, and he gave me the follow- 
ing narrative. 

During the period of the war of the revolution, there 
resided, in the western part of Massachusetts, a farmer by 
the name of Stedman. He was a man of substance, de- 
scended from a very respectable English family, well educated, 
distinguished for great firmness of character in general, and 
alike remarkable for inflexible integrity and steadfast loyalty 
to his king. Such was the reputation he sustained, that 
even when the most violent antipathies against royalism 
swayed the community, it was still admitted on all hands, 
that farmer Stedman, though a tory, was honest in his opin- 
ions, and firmly believed them to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was advancing from the 
north. It was a time of great anxiety with both the friends 
and foes of the revolution, and one which called forth their 
highest exertions. The patriotic militia flocked to the stand- 
ard of Gates and Stark, while many of the tories resorted to 
the quarters of Burgoyne and Baum. Among the latter was 
Stedman. He had no sooner decided it to be his duty, than 
he took a kind farewell of his wife, a woman of uncommon 
beauty, gave his children, a twin boy and girl, a long em- 
brace, then mounted his horse and departed. He joined 
himself to the unfortunate expedition of Baum, and was taken 
with other prisoners of war by the victorious Stark. 

He made no attempt to conceal his name or character, 
which were both soon discovered, and he was accordingly 
committed to prison as a traitor. The gaol, in which he was 
confined, was in the western part of Massachusetts, and 
nearly in a ruinous condition. The farmer was one night 
waked from his sleep by several persons in his room. 
“Come,” said they, ‘“‘ you can now regain your liberty: 
we have made a breach in the prison, through which you 
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can escape.” To their astonishment, Stedman utterly 
refused to leave his prison. In vain they expostulated with 
him ; in vain they represented to him that life was at stake. 
His reply was, that he was a true man, and a servant of king 
George, and he would not creep out of a hole at night, and 
sneak away from the rebels, to save his neck from the gallows. 
Finding it altogether fruitless to attempt to move him, his 
friends left him, with some expressions of spleen. 

The time at length arrived for the trial of the prisoner. 
The distance to the place where the court was sitting was 
about sixty miles. Stedman remarked to the sheriff, when 
he came to attend him, that it would save some expense and 
inconvenience, if he could be permitted to go alone, and on 
foot. ‘And suppose,” said the sheriff, “that you should 
prefer your safety to your honor, and leave me to seek you 
in the British camp?” ‘I had thought,” said the farmer, 
reddening with indignation, “‘ that I was speaking to one 
who knew me.” ‘I do know you, indeed,” said the sheriff; 
‘I spoke but in jest; you shall have your way. Go, and on 
the third day I shall expect to see you at S——.” * * 
* * * The farmer departed, and at the appointed time he 
placed himself in the hands of the sheriff. 

I was now engaged as his counsel. Stedman insisted, 
before’the court, upon telling his whole story ; and, when I 
would have taken advantage of some technical points, he 
sharply rebuked me, and told me that he had not employed 
me to prevaricate, but only to assist him in telling the truth. 
I had never seen such a display of simple integrity. It was 
affecting to witness his love of holy, unvarnished truth 
elevating him above every other consideration, and presiding 
in his breast as a sentiment even superior to the love of life. 
I saw the tears more than once springing to the eyes of his 
judges; never before, or since, have I felt such an interest 
in a client. I plead for him as I would have plead for my 
own life. I drew tears, but I could not sway the judgment 
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of stern men, controlled rather by a sense of duty than the 
compassionate promptings of humanity. Stedman was con- 
demned. I told him there was a chance of pardon, if he 
would ask for it. I drew up a petition and requested him to 
sign it, but he refused. ‘I have done,” said he, ‘ what I 
thought my duty. I can ask pardon of my God, and my king ; 
but it would be hypocrisy to ask forgiveness of these men, 
for an action which I should repeat, were I placed again in 
similar circumstances. No! ask me not to sign that petition. 
If what you call the cause of American freedom requires the 
blood of an honest man for a conscientious discharge of what 
he deemed his duty, let me be its victim. Go to my judges, 
and tell them that I place not my fears nor my hopes in 
them.” It was in vain that I pressed the subject; and I 
went away in despair. 

In returning to my house, I accidentally called on an 
acquaintance, a young man of brilliant genius, the subject of 
a passionate predilection for painting. This led him fre- 
quently to take excursions into the country, for the purpose 
of sketching such objects and scenes as were interesting to 
him. From one of these rambles he had just returned. I 
found him sitting at his easel, giving the last touches to the 
picture which attracted your attention. He asked my 
opinion of it. ‘It is a fine picture,” said I; “ is it a fancy 
piece, or are they portraits?” ‘They are portraits,” said 
he ; “and, save perhaps a liitle embellishment, they are, I 
think, striking portraits of the wife and children of your 
unfortunate client, Stedman. In the course of my rambles, 
I chanced to call at his house in H——. I never saw a 
more beautiful group. The mother is one of a thousand; 
and the twins are a pair of cherubs.” ‘Tell me,” said I, 
laying my hand on the picture, “ tell me, are they true and 
faithful portraits of the wife and children of Stedman? ”’ 
My earnestness made my friend stare. He assured me that, 
so far as he could be permitted to judge of his own produc- 
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tions, they were striking representations. I asked no farther 
questions; I seized the picture, and hurried with it to the 
prison where my client was confined. I found him sitting, 
his face covered with his hands, and apparently wrung by 
keen emotion. I placed the picture in such a situation that 
he could not fail to see it. I laid the petition on the little 
table by his side, and left the room. 

In half an hour I returned. The farmer grasped my hand, 
while tears stole down his cheeks ; his eye glanced first upon 
the picture, and then to the petition. He said nothing, but 
handed the latter to me. I took it, and left the apartment. 
He had put his name to it. The petition was granted, and 
Stedman was set at liberty. 





MY HOME AND THEE. 


I rove the landscape, and its heavenly hue, 
The rolling river, and the swelling sea, 

The deep green valley, and the mountains blue ; 
But better still I love my home and thee. 


I love bold nature’s voice, loud ocean’s roar, 
The pouring cataract, and the melody 

Of winter winds, and sighing woods; but more 
I love the voice of love—my home and thee. 


I have an eye that sees, a heart that feels 

The charms that nature flings o’er lawn and lea ; 
Yet on my breast a frequent sadness steals 

To think how far I roam from home and thee. 
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Yet I can mingle in the thoughtless throng, 
And catch perchance their momentary glee— 
Can taste of wine, and listen to the song— 
But oh, my heart is with my home and thee ! 


For thou ’rt my ark, and I a wand’ring bird, 
That finds no place to rest its weary wing ; 
Oh, swiftly then the busy breeze be stirr’d, 
And back to home and thee, my bosom bring! 





THANKSGIVING, 


Ir is thanksgiving morn—’t is cold and clear: 

The bells for church ring forth a merry sound ; 

The maidens, in their gaudy winter gear, 

Rival the many-tinted woods around ; 

The rosy children skip along the ground, 

Save where the matron reins their eager pace, 
Pointing to him who with a look profound 

Moves with his ‘ people’ toward the sacred place 
Where duly he bestows the manna crumbs of grace. 


Of the deep learning in the schools of yore 

The reverend pastor hath a golden stock: 

Yet, with a vain display of useless lore, 

Or sapless doctrine, never will he mock 

The better cravings of his simple flock ; 

But faithfully their humble shepherd guides 

Where streams eternal gush from Calvary’s rock : 

For well he knows, not learning’s purest tides 

Can quench the immortal thirst that in the soul abides. 
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The anthem swells; the heart’s high thanks are given: 
Then, mildly as the dews on Hermon fall, 

Begins the holy minister of heaven. 

And though not his the burning zeal of Paul, 

Yet a persuasive power is in his call ; 

So earnest, though so kindly, is his mood, 

So tenderly he longs to save them all, 

No bird more fondly flutters o’er her brood, 

When the dark vulture screams above their native wood. 


“‘ For all his bounties, dearest charge,”’ he cries, 

‘** Your hearts are the best thanks; no more refrain ; 
Your yielded hearts he asks in sacrifice. 

Almighty Lover! shalt thou love in vain; 

And vainly woo thy wand’rers home again? 

How thy soft mercy with the sinner pleads! 

Behold! thy harvest loads the ample plain ; 

And the same goodness lives in all thy deeds, 

From the least drop of rain, to those that Jesus bleeds.” 


Much more he spake, with growing ardor fired: 
Oh that my lay were worthy to record 

The moving eloquence his theme inspired! 

For like a free and copious stream outpour’d 
His love to man and man’s indulgent Lord. 

All were subdued ; the stoutest, sternest men, 
Heart-melted, hung on every precious word : 
And as he uttered forth his full amen, 

A thousand mingling sobs re-echoed it again. 


Behold that ancient house on yonder lawn, 
Close by whose rustic porch an elm is seen: 
Lo! now has past the service of the morn; 
A joyous group are hastening o’er the green, 
Led by an aged sire of gracious mien, 
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Whose gay descendants all are met to hold 

Their glad thanksgiving in that sylvan scene, 

That once enclosed them in one happy fold, 

Ere waves of time and change had o’er them roll’d. 


The hospitable doors are open thrown ; 

The bright wood-fire burns cheerly in the hall; 
And, gathering in, a busy hum makes known 
The spirit of free mirth that moves them all. 
There, a youth hears a lovely cousin’s call, 
And flies alertly to unclasp the cloak ; 

And she, the while, with merry laugh lets fall 
Upon his awkwardness some lively joke, 

Not pitying the blush her bantering has woke. 


And there the grandam sits, in placid ease, 

A gentle brightness o’er her features spread : 

Her children’s children cluster round her knees, 
Or on her bosom fondly rest their head. 

Oh, happy sight, to see such blossoms shed 
Their sweet young fragrance o’er such aged tree! 
How vain to say, that, when short youth has fled, 
Our dearest of enjoyments cease to be ; 

When hoary eld is loved but the more tenderly. 


And there the manly farmers scan the news ; 

(Strong is their sense, though plain the garb it wears ;) 
Or, while their pipes a lulling smoke diffuse, 

They look important from their elbow chairs, 

And gravely ponder on the nation’s cares. 

The matrons of the morning sermon speak, 

And each its passing excellence declares ; 

While tears of pious rapture, pure and meek, 

Course in soft beauty down the christian mother’s cheek. 
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Then, just at one, the full thanksgiving feast, 
Rich with the bounties of the closing year, 

Is spread; and, from the greatest to the least, 
All crowd the table, and enjoy the cheer. 

The list of dainties will not now appear ; 

Save one I cannot pass unheeded by, 

One dish, already to the muses dear, 

One dish, that wakens memory’s longing sigh— 
The genuine far famed Yankee pumpkin pie. 


Who e’er has seen thee in thy flaky crust 

Display the yellow richness of thy breast, 

But, as the sight awoke his keenest gust, 

Has own’d thee of all cates the choicest, best? 
Ambrosia were a fool, to thee compared, 

Even by the rosy hands of Hebe drest : 

Thee, pumpkin pie, by country maids prepared, 

With their white rounded arms above the elbow bared. 


Now to the kitchen come a vagrant train, 

The plenteous fragments of the feast to share. 
The old lame fiddler wakes a merry strain, 

For his mull’d cider and his pleasant fare,— 
Reclining in that ancient wicker chair. 

A vet’ran soldier he, of those proud times 

When first our freedom’s banner kiss’d the air: 
His battles oft he sings in untaught rhymes, 
When wakening memory his aged heart sublimes. 


But who is this, whose scarlet cloak has known 

Full oft the pelting of the winter storm? 

Through its fringed hood a strong wild face is shown,— 
Tall, gaunt, and bent with years, the beldam’s form ;— 
There ’s none of all these youth with vigor warm, 
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Who dare by slightest word her anger stir. 
So dark the frown that does her face deform, 
That half the frighted villagers aver 

The very de’il himself incarnate is in her. 


Yet now the sybil wears her mildest mood ; 

And round her see the anxious silent band. 

Falls from her straggling locks the antique hood, 
As close she peers in that fair maiden’s hand, 

Who scarce the struggles in her heart can stand ;— 
Affection’s strength has made her nature weak ; 
She of her lovely looks hath lost command ; 

The flecker’d red and white within her cheek— 
Oh, all her love it doth most eloquently speak ! 


Thy doting faith, fond maid, may envied be, 

And half excused the superstitious art. 

Now, when the sybil’s mystic words to thee 

The happier fortunes of thy love impart, 

Thrilling thy soul in its most vital part, 

How does the throb of inward ecstasy 

Send the luxuriant blushes from thy heart 

All o’er thy varying cheek, like some clear sea 

Where the red morning-glow falls full but tremblingly! 


°T is evening ; and the rural ball begins: 

The fairy call of music all obey ; 

The circles round domestic hearths grow thin ; 
All, at the joyful signal, hie away 

To yonder hall with lights and garlands gay. 
There, with elastic step, young belles are seen 
Entering, all conscious of their coming sway : 
Not oft their fancies underrate, I ween, 

The spoils and glories of this festal scene. 
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New England’s daughters need not envy those 

Who in a monarch’s court their jewels wear ; 

More lovely they, when but a simple rose 

Glows through the golden clusters of their hair. 

Could light of diamonds make her look more fair, 
Who moves in beauty through the mazy dance, 

With buoyant feet that seem to skim the air, 

And eyes that speak, in each impassion’d glance, 

The poetry of youth, love’s sweet and short romance? 


He thinks not so, that young enamor’d boy 

Who through the dance her graceful steps doth guide, 
While his heart swells with the deep pulse of joy. 

Oh, no; by nature taught, unlearnt in pride, 

He sees her in her loveliness array’d, 

All blushing for the love she cannot hide ; 

And feels that gaudy art could only shade 

The brightness nature gave to his unrivall’d maid. 


Gay bands, move on; your draught of pleasure quaff; 
I love to listen to your joyous din ; 

The lad’s light joke, the maiden’s mellow laugh, 

And the brisk music of the violin. 

How blithe to see the sprightly dance begin ! 
Entwining hands, they seem to float along, 

With native rustic grace that well might win 

The happiest praises of a sweeter song, 

From a more gifted lyre than doth to me belong. 


While these enjoy the mirth that suits their years, 
Round the home-fires their peaceful elders meet. 

A gentler mirth their friendly converse cheers ; 

And yet, though calm their pleasures, they are sweet 
Through the cold shadows of the autumn day 

Oft breaks the sunshine with as genial heat, 
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As o’er the soft and sapphire skies of May, 
Though nature then be young and exquisitely gay. 


On the white wings of peace their days have flown ; 

Nor wholly were they thrall’d by earthly cares ; 

But from their hearts to heaven’s paternal throne 

Arose the daily incense of their prayers. 

And now, as low the sun of being wears, 

The God to whom their morning vows were paid, 

Each grateful offering in remembrance bears ;— 

And cheering beams of mercy are display’d, 

To gild with heavenly hopes their evening’s pensive shade. 


But now, farewell to thee, thanksgiving day ! 

Thou angel of the year! one bounteous hand 

The horn of deep abundance doth display, 

Raining its rich profusion o’er the land; 

The other arm, outstretch’d with gesture grand, 
Pointing its upraised finger to the sky, 

Doth the warm tribute of our thanks demand 

For Him, the Father God, who from on high 
Sheds gleams of purest joy o’er man’s dark destiny. 





MONTPELIER, 


THE SEAT OF J. MADISON, ESQ. LATE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


How fair, beneath Virginian skies 
Montpelier strikes the traveller’s eyes ; 
Emerging from its forest bower, 

Like feudal chieftain’s lonely tower ; 
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With parks, and lawns, and gardens drest ; 
In peaceful verdure proudly blest. 

What blended charms arrest the sight! 
The distant mountain’s misty height, 
The circling prospect’s cultured bound, 
The echoing temple’s attic round, 

The locust-copse, where warblers throng 
And pour to heaven the festal song, 

The flowers in bright profusion seen, 
The luscious fig’s luxuriant green, 

The clasping vines, whose clusters fair 
Seem as of genial France the care, 

The bright eyed pheasant, beauteous guest, 
The eastern bird with gorgeous vest, 
Still for his mimic speech caress’d, 

The snowy jessamine that towers 

Soft curtain of the mighty bowers ; 
While “ China’s pride ” to favoring rays 
Its purple, pensile spikes displays ; 
Those halls, whose varied stores impart 
The classic pencil’s magic art, 

The chisel’s life-bestowing power, 

The lore that cheats the studious hour, 
And music’s strains, which vainly vie 
With the touch’d spirit’s melody. 

Here wisdom rests in sylvan shade, 
Which once an empire’s councils sway’d ; 
And goodness, whose persuasive art 

So justly won that empire’s heart ; 

And piety, with hoary hair, 

Who rising o’er this Eden fair, 

Beholds, by mortal steps untrod, 

A brighter Eden with its God. 
Montpelier !—these thy name have set 

A gem in Memory’s coronet,— 
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Whose lustre ruthless Time shall spare 
Till from her brow that crown he tear, 
Till from her page that trace he rend 
Which of a stranger made a friend. 





THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


‘¢ The man that would successful be in mischief, 
Must, by some means or other, hook in woman,’’ 


Great public excitement, of any kind, is generally fol- 
lowed by moral and intellectual waste; as troubled waters 
necessarily leave behind them a long wake of froth and foam. 
The good seed, which nature sows in the mind of youth, 
needs a still, sunny period to ripen; and though violent 
winds may strengthen the plants across which they sweep in 
fury, they leave them fixed in a thousand distorted and fan- 
tastic forms. Thus the war of °76 threw abroad upon the 
land innumerable varieties of all that is reckless, sensual, 
weak, depraved, and eccentric. However, society did not 
appear as in France, after its tremendous revolution—like a 
body broken and dislocated on the rack, still twitching and 
heaving with the fearful remains of vitality. Here, there was 
more matter for merriment than mourning; and though 
human nature was often degraded, it was usually in such a 
form that the sternest philosopher must have laughed, 
though reason bade him weep. 

One of the most singular samples of humanity, which the 
new states could furnish, was Anthony Slack. He lived in 
the pleasant valley of Westminster, on the Vermont side of 
the Connecticut, and owned land enough to have made him 
the wealthiest farmer in New England; but Anthony had 
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been in the war, and had acquired there a gentlemanly love 
of ease. As easily might the fattened pig have been set to 
plough the fields, as his obstinate master induced to work. 
Yet Anthony was not fat. On the contrary, his bones might 
be seen as plainly as the gaps in his own corn house ; and it 
seemed as if the wind might have whistled through them as 
well. The jaundice had given a saffron hue to his clap- 
board visage; and his long white hair, uncut for many a 
year, fell in perpendicular profusion, like the rows of candles 
which ornament the rods of a tallow chandler. I never 
heard of but one thing which resembled Anthony Slack’s 
face ; and that was a bright yellow squash, which a mis- 
chievous urchin hung round with the silken tresses of the 
corn field, calling it Anthony’s statue. Yet within this 
shackled and antiquated form was enshrined a soul full of 
modern ideas of republicanism. On this subject, Anthony 
was as learned, and as rational, as the savants of France, 
or the orators of America; and, better than either of his 
models, he exemplified his theory in practice. Buttons were 
of English manufacture, and it would have been highly 
ridiculous for a glorious son of liberty to have been made 
comfortable by the haughty upholders of crown and mitre; 
therefore, his thick homespun clothes were fastened together 
with thorns, which grew in great abundance around his 
garden. These garments were originally white; but, as 
snuff happened, unfortunately, to be an American luxury, 
their color soon became as dubious as the complexion of the 
owner. His shoes were his own handiwork ; except, indeed, 
the occasional assistance he received from a notable niece. 
No consanguinity would have been suspected between this 
girl and her uncle. Her brown cheek had a slight flush in 
the centre, like the color which sometimes mantles’ one side 
of a bouncing russet apple; and her sturdy arms and ancles 
vied well with the trees which bear that golden fruit. Her 
eye was as blue as Lake Champlain in a clear, cold, winter’s 
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morning ; and its roguish expression was in excellent keep- 
ing with the upward quirk of her full red lip. She was the 
reigning belle for many a mile, though the rustics could give 
no better account of her fascination than that there was 
something, somehow or other, more taking about Betsy 
Slack, than all the girls on the Connecticut. No one, how- 
ever, appeared to make any abiding impression on the light 
hearted damsel. She laughed with all her lovers ; and she 
quizzed them all. Yet her indifference did not seem allied 
to coquetry. It was simply an overrunning love of fun. 
She never asked the philosophic question, what was probably 
the end and aim of man’s existence; but her thousand mis- 
chievous pranks, and her loud laugh, impetuous and sizzling, 
as the eruption of cider from a newly tapped barrel, proved 
that she thought they were all made for a joke. Not so 
thought Jacob Little, the least favored of all her knights. 
In good sooth, he was a dolorous, skin-and-bone man. His 
joints rattled against each other, as if a surgeon had stolen 
him from the sexton, and, finding breath in his body, had 
huddled the bones together again by contract. His lip 
corners turned downward, long enough for an Italian figure 
o’ nine. His skinny fingers were like vulture’s claws. The 
white of his large eyes partook of a most melancholy blue 
tint, which was usually displayed by a sanctified roll up- 
ward,—unless, indeed, in Miss Betsy Slack’s presence, one 
delighted organ was permitted to wander obliquely to the 
earth. Of all men in the world, he was the last to be loved 
by the merry maiden. One would as soon have thought of 
eonsorting a magpie with an owl. But Jacob had his share 
of that comfortable appendage, called vanity, of which his 
sex are seldom.entirely destitute ; and he persisted in think- 
ing himself the favored one. This faith was a source of 
constant vexation to a neighboring rival, who was, in all 
respects, the very antipode of Jacob Little. Ebenezer Green 
was a brawny, good natured son of the plough, with black 
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button eyes, and such a head and face as children make of 
bullets. Somewhat obtuse in his perceptions and sympathies, 
love, when it did grapple with him, fastened like the white 
bear on the sleeping walrus. Two things only could waken 
his ‘ingenuity, and excite him to uncommon exertion; and 
these were the hope of annoying his wo-begone competitor, 
and of gaining favor in the eyes of his wayward mistress. 
It was not long before a fitting opportunity presented itself. 
A stranger, from the “ Bay State,” made an incursion into 
Vermont, in the autumn of 1782. By virtue of the witch- 
hazel wand, he pretended to have discovered an immense 
treasure, concealed near Westminster burying ground, and 
secured with twice the number of spells usually employed 
by sea robbers. The magician very wisely observéd that 
nobody could look on the valley of Westminster and deny 
that evil spirits had been there; for it was plain enough to 
be seen that, where men now smoked in their houses, fishes 
had once frolicked in the lake. Three times, he affirmed, 
had this lake been exorcised; and, at each time, it had 
shrunk more and more within itself. Three beds of sand, 
successively deposited, still prove how reluctantly the water 
gods gave up their empire; but, when the last frightful spell 
was uttered, it is believed they rushed through the rocks at 
Brattleboro’, and: left dry land in their rear. Deep in this 
spell-bound tract, the conjuror said there was gold and silver 
enough to buy the Great Mogul’s diamond. The precious 
secret was intrusted to a few worthies, among whom were 
Jacob Little and Ebenezer Green. Now, it happened that, 
only the day before the magician arrived among them, Betsy 
Slack had reproached honest Jacob with his poverty; and 
the sorrowing swain resolved, go through what superstitious 
terror he might, he would secure the hidden treasure. At 
first, Ebenezer Green listened to the stranger’s dazzling 
account with that sly, shrewd, New England look, which 
seems to bid defiance to outwitting knavery; but when he 
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knew that his rival had engaged to furnish money and be- 
come principal in the concern, he entered into his plans with 
all possible eagerness. Many and many a consultation were 
held upon the important subject, and the winter had nearly 
passed away, before all their arrangements were made. The 
laws of the black art required seven actors, and only six 
trust-worthy individuals had as yet been selected. The 
frost was fast loosening the earth, which held their expected 
wealth in chains, when Ebenezer Green was deputed to wait 
upon Anthony Slack, to request the assistance of his purse 
and person. The time chosen for transacting this business was 
one of those disagreeable March days, when it neither storms 
nor shines, when the transient snow beneath our feet is 
white as a brickmaker’s frock, and the sky over our heads as 
motionless and dingy as a tub of cold suds. In short, one of 
those days when all nature looks pale and disconsolate as an 
old blue nun. Anthony had crept inside his wood pile, for 
he, good, easy soul, always heaped his winter’s wood around 
the fire, to avoid unnecessary labor,—leaving only a small 
aperture, through which his active niece obtained free ingress 
and egress. The blood crept more sluggishly than common 
through his veins, and his head nodded frequently over his 
pipe, to the manifest danger of his long, lank neck, when 
Ebenezer entered. On hearing his voice, the old man 
slowly thrust his yellow paw through a chink in the wood 
pile, and drawled out his indolent salutation. The whirring 
of Betsy’s foot-wheel did not cease for an instant ; and to her 
lover’s very kind “‘ How d’ye do, Miss Betsy? ” she briefly 
answered, “ Very well; only a little troubled with St Antho- 
ny’s fire ;” and, as she spoke, the saucy girl cast a significant 
glance at the scraggy heap of cat-sticks reposing on broken 
American bricks, in lieu of English andirons. Luckily, in 
his anxiety to inquire the news, the old man did not notice 
her remark. 

When Ebenezer answered that there was great news 
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stirring, Betsy’s foot rested on the wheel, and Anthony laid 
down his pipe, and rose up to listen. One expected some 
village scandal, and the other was all eagerness to hear that 
the contagious spirit of French liberty had broken out with 
more virulent symptoms in England. Both seemed disap- 
pointed, when the real purport of his visit was explained. 
To Betsy it was “a twice told tale;” and to her uncle’s 
startled ear it was a request full of audacious wickedness. 
‘So, you really think that I, Anthony Slack, who have had 
the honor to serve under his Excellency General Washing- 
ton, am going to disgrace my old age by joining this devil’s 
divan, do you?” said the offended sage. ‘* Why, there is 
money in the case,” replied the yeoman; “and a great deal 
of good can be done with money.” Anthony paused awhile ; 
for gold can bewilder the thoughts of a republican, as well as 
those of a British prime minister. “1’ve always been of 
opinion,” at length he said, ‘‘ that them pirates hid a power 
of money alongside our river, in by-gone times; but it is ill 
putting a finger in a pie of Satan’s cooking.” ‘ But this 
man from the ‘Bay State,’” rejoined Betsy, “says he 
knows how to get the treasure out of the grip of the evil 
one ; and only think, uncle Anthony, how much good might 
be done in the cause of liberty with such a sum as they tell 
of, when money is so scarce in the land.” ‘ The gipsy 
talks like a book,” said the zealous politician. ‘* No doubt 
much might be done touching southern slavery—no doubt— 
no doubt. Well, Ezer, I’ll think of it,—and I guess I ’ll go.” 

Satisfied with this indefinite promise, the young man 
departed, beckoning, as he went, to induce Betsy to follow 
him. Whether the mischievous maiden was a confidant, and 
whether she feared that Jacob Little’s courage would fail, 


_ unless supported by her uncle’s sanction, we will not pre- 


sume to say; but she certainly obeyed her lover’s signal 

with unwonted alacrity ; and, after a whispered consultation 

of fifteen minutes, one of her peculiar, bubbling laughs was 
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heard, as she exclaimed, ‘* Well, Eben, let Jacob have a fair 
chance for his life. It would be a dreadful thing to die of 
sheer fright.” We know not what more she might have 
said, had she not been interrupted in her homeward walk by 
an encounter with the identical knight of the cadaverous 
visage. Laying his finger upon the right hand of the 
damsel, he whined forth, in his most pathetic tone, “ Ah, 
Betsy Slack—Betsy Slack! My heart misgives me in this 
business ; for I have always been a misfortunate man. If I 
could but think poverty was all ye had agin me?—” “ As 
true as you’ve spoken my name,” replied the relenting 
maiden, “just so true will I marry you, if you get one 
hundred dollars of that pirate money.” 

Truly, Jacob was somewhat comforted by this assurance ; 
but he had a fearful task to perform; and, at the thought of 
it, his heart could not but quake within its tabernacle of flesh. 
It had been decreed that one of the party should await the 
arrival of the rest, a whole hour, in the burying ground. 
Sad to relate, the lot fell upon the timid Jacob, and he was 
told that he must go at midnight, and alone! In vain did 
the smitten swain say to himself, “If the way to the dam- 
sel’s favor lies through such a fearful pilgrimage, I will 
pluck up a stout heart, and go on.” Poor man, his heart had 
never been of the stoutest, and now it quivered like a 
spider’s web in the whirlwind! 

At eleven o’clock, on that eventful night, lantern in hand, 
and Bible at his neck, Jacob Little might have been seen 
stealing along the road which leads through the village of 
Westminster. As he came within view of his place of desti- 
ration, he paused to gather up his soul for the enterprise. 
The moon, ever and anon brushing away the masses of 
feathery clouds which swam around her, gave forth the 
uncertain light that superstition loves; the circling hills 
seemed like giant spirits wrapped in their robes of mist; and, 
from the elevated site of the road, the broad Connecticut 
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might be seen passing quietly on, singing its sleepy lullaby to 
the restless trees. Jacob scarcely dared trust a glance in 
the opposite direction ; for there, where a steep bank led 
down to the meadows, was hidden the pirate treasure ; and 
a little west of that glimmered the place of graves. The 
hair on his harmless pate was wet with the dews of terror, 
and his knees smote each other, as if they had been bellige- 
rant powers ; but Betsy Slack’s promise carried him through 
that dreadful moment of irresolution; and Jacob’s lantern 
soon illuminated one of the numerous strange epitaphs in 
the burial ground of his native village. For one dreary half 
hour, the silence heard was like darkness felt. Then there 
was a mournful noise from the opposite corner of the grave 
yard, and something white gradually towering up to an 
enormous height, was seen in motion towards him. Before 
the frightened sinner had time to remember that, even in 
fear of instant death, he must not utter a syllable, his parched 
tongue had sent forth a half howling, half shrieking, ‘‘ Oh!” 
The figure held up its hand in a threatening manner, and 
moved on more swiftly. Then it motioned Jacob to follow, 
and turned rapidly round. He, poor fellow, obeyed as he 
might ; often stumbling against the grave-stones, and rending 
the little flesh he had, till the sparks flashed from his eyes in 
very agony. On, on, went the phantom; and on, on, fol- 
lowed Jacob, toward the steep bank, where the ill-gotten 
wealth lay secreted. All at once, the spectre deviated from 
the straight line in which it had darted along ; but the heed- 
less Jacob, out of breath with terror and fatigue, kept on in 
a tangent, and instantly found himself—up to the chin in 
meadow mud! 

His lantern was broken by the fall ; the moon was hidden 
behind a dense cloud; and there was Jacob, at midnight, 
alone, in the dark, and striving, in vain, to grasp the edges 
of his slippery prison. ‘ Ah, Betsy Slack, Betsy Slack!” 
thought he, “if you could but see your poor, sinful lord and 
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master in a plight so piteous to behold!’ But he dared 
not utter his sorrowful cogitations aloud. The ghost was no 
where to be seen. Once he thought he heard a suppressed 
giggle ; and in his ears it had a most awful, unearthly sound. 
I know not why it is, there is pleasure in the idea that de- 
parted spirits still care for us, and continue to have sympathies 
and feelings like our own ; but whose blood does not curdle, 
and drop coldly through his veins, at the thought that the 
dead may laugh? A stronger mind than Jacob’s might well 
have quailed at that trying moment. Before his bewilder- 
ment of horror began to pass away, he felt himself caught 
up by a strong arm, and placed upon his feet. His first 
motion was to lay hold of his Bible. Alas, it lay buried at 
the bottom of the ditch. Nothing could have added so 
much to his superstitious fears. He groped around, in hopes 
of finding the protecting volume ; and, while thus engaged, a 
strong light fell upon him from the torches of his companions, 
who were slowly proceeding towards the spot indicated by 
the magician’s rod of witch-hazel, filled with quicksilver. 
Jacob felt the mud tightening on his face and hands, as if it 
had been an armor of steel; but, regardless of personal 
beauty, he joyfully strode onward to meet his human com- 
panions. Ebenezer Green was the only one who ventured 
to grin at his uncouth appearance. The others, with features 
elongated, and ears erect, stood the very images of distress. 
As for Anthony Slack, with his long, white, flannel coat, 
and his matted hair, swinging in the wind, he actually 
seemed more like a spectre, than the figure which had 
beckoned Jacob away from the tomb; and at that moment, 
I verily believe Anthony wished himself a ghost. After a 
short pause, the signal was given; and pick-axes, shovels, 
and crowbars were busy in the ground. For one hour, 
they dug as if life depended on their success—all save 
Anthony Slack. He had never loved work, since he left the 
camp; and for the last year especially, he said it had been 
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borne in upon his mind to revive the long neglected jubilee- 
year of the Hebrews. Enough to keep breath within the 
body was all he did, or would suffer to be done in his house- 
hold; and the fructification of a peck of beans, which his 
niece planted by stealth, was the only labor imposed on his 
extensive farm. The old man was as obstinate in theology 
as in politics ; and whoever meddled with his whims, was sure 
to hear a volley of words clattering on his ears, like the 
machinery of a steam boat. Thus unmolested, Anthony 
grew more and more perverse in his laziness; and before he 
had dug ten minutes for the treasure, he leaned doggedly on 
his spade, and thus remained, in spite of the winks, and jogs, 
and treading on toes, which his silent neighbors chose to 
give. At last, however, even Anthony was aroused from 
his sluggishness ; for the crowbars struck upon an iron chest! 
All was eagerness and expectation. Anthony threw down 
his spade ; and Jacob Little, with his long legs clinging to 
the ground, and his rickety body hanging down the hole 
they had just dug, like an ourang outang ready to dart upon 
his prey, actually placed his hand on the flat surface of the 
chest. Suddenly, it slid beyond his reach; a terrible explo- 
sion rent the air; and volumes of crackling flame roared 
forth like a cataract! Loud shrieks were heard, answered 
by the same distant laugh, which had frightened Jacob, 
when struggling alone in the ditch. Some fled in one 
direction, some in another, and in five minutes all was still 
around the pirates’ treasure. Jacob Little was never seen 
or heard of after. His scanty portion of goods and chattels 
disappeared with him, and Betsy always supposed that he 
left the country, in shame and sorrow. Anthony Slack 
maintained with his dying breath, that he saw him high up 
in the air, riding on the tail of a fiery dragon. Anthony 
himself died in three weeks, of the effects of that night’s 
race. Betsy thought she could do nothing better than to 
intrust herself and farm to the care of Ebenezer Green. 
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The kind hearted girl certainly lamented her uncle’s death, 
as much as such a being could be lamented; but, in a few 
months, the frolicsome lass could not forbear saying, ‘* Well, 
Eben, since he was scared out of the world by a rocket, it is 
a sad pity he did not know it was of American manufacture. 
It would have been such a comfort to his republican soul!” 
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*¢°T is the divinity that stirs within us.”’ 


Tue idea of the following poem was suggested by meeting, in a curious 
miscellany, with a singular instance of the power of conscience, It is 
related in the following words. 

¢¢ What must have been the state of mind of Bessus, a native of 
Pelonia, in Greece, when he disclosed the following authenticated fact ? 
His neighbors seeing him one day extremely earnest in pulling down some 
birds’ nests, and passionately destroying their young, could not help 
upbraiding him for his ill-nature and cruelty to helpless creatures that, 
by nestling so near him, seemed to court his protection and hospitality ; 
he replied that their voice was to him insupportable, ds they never 
ceased twitting him with the murder of his father. This execrable villany 
would have lain concealed many years, and never have been suspected, 
had not the avenging fury of conscience drawn, by these extraordinary 
means, a public acknowledgment from the parricide’s own mouth,”? 


Vorce of the viewless Spirit! that has rung 
Through the still chambers of the human heart, 
Since our first parents in sweet Eden sung 

Their low lament in tears; when stricken man 
Heard through his bower the coming Deity, 

And in the moaning of the evening breeze, 

That came no more his fever’d brow to fan, 
Caught his stern mandate through the sighing trees, 
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While Hope’s last rainbow faded from the sky !— 
Thus broke the trembling hymn. “ ’T is death to part 
With beautiful creation in its morning, 

When all the flowers are weeping in their dews, 

And worse than death that sad remember’d warning 
That turns to curses all the joys we lose ! ” 

Ay, worse to that bright pair, as hand in hand 
They pass’d the golden gates into the world— 
Worse than the terrors of that flaming brand 
That round the portals of their Eden whirl’d,— 
Was the wild memory of their Paradise ! 

For theirs had been a high inheritance ; 

And they, fair creatures of surpassing light, 

Pure as the stars, and as the angels bright ; 

Till, lo! they forfeit all by one rash glance 

Into the buried future ; and, like night, 

Remorse sits brooding there, and mercy flies! 
So, in the garden of the joyous earth, 

Amid its early bloom and loveliness, 

Where majesty and beauty first had birth, 

First woke the voice of Conscience ; and, not less 
Than when their quaking spirits heard its call, 
As their forms crouch’d beneath that fiery wall, 
Distinct, as through those cloudy years it rose, 
Comes the dull echo to our weary breast, 

As of a sound just utter’d!—Wo to man, 

It is the knell of ages ; from the fall, 

Through all decaying time, the note has run 

The chain of being with the brave and best, 

And dies not till life’s last unchangeable repose! , 
Our eyes have linger’d on the child of fate 

Till tears did crowd them ; and our looks have told 
The tale of blest compassion. All too late 

Our pity comes to him, the dumbg, rown old ; 
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And he must feel his lot press darklier down 
Upon his twilight soul, for that kind look ! 

It tells of passages on life’s bright page 

Of which he recks not—dreams not—all unknown ! 
But he must turn him to the holy book, 

And walk in silentness his pilgrimage, r 
In awful converse with his God alone. 

So there are lips seal’d to the doom of time ; 

And, as on caverns in th’ unfathom’d sea, 

So on th’ insensate ear, the thunder falls 
Unheeded, and the loud, fierce cannon calls 
Unanswer’d on that deadly apathy. 

But, lo! in what far age, beneath what clime, 

Has the broad mind been tenantless and still ? 
When has the bandless voice of Conscience found 
No echo in the soul—when fail’d to fill, 

As with a thousand tongues, all woke to sound, 
The solitude that frights the guilty ?—when, 

In the dull hopelessness of every power 

That can make mighty or illumine man, 

Has the small voice that broke on Paradise, 

And smote our common mother in her bower, 
Once slumber’d with her children? Are our eyes 
Lured with the sick’ning pageantry of earth ; 

Are we with music fill’d, or mad with mirth ; 

Is the heart sore with sorrow, or with crime ; 
Have those we loved and honor’d, made their graves, 
Passing like early leaves in autumn-time— 

Have spirits been extinguish’d we adored, 

The lovely, and the splendid, and the brave ; 

Have we with eloquence to rapture soar’d, 

And felt the earth shake with a world’s applause ?— 
Still this lone summons o’er the soul is pour’d, 
And not the strong or proud can bid it pause ! 

Our gaze may be upon him in the day 
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When man comes heralded from fight to fame, 
Crown’d with the dying glory of a name ! 

Music shall wrap us into visions ; joy 

Shall sparkle like young fountains round our way ; 
Grief shall corrode, and guilt that would destroy 
Another Eden-bower shall plot new crimes ; 

Still in each deep abandonment shall come 

The hoarse accusing voice of other times, 
Striking our pallid selves “‘ with terror dumb! ” 
Some sin unutter’d—benefit forgot— 

Some deed that hates the light, and struggles down, 
Now cries to us in tones we cannot drown, 

And bids us, as we smile, to curse our lot. 

We may kneel down with those that mourn—the dead— 
The dying—young or old ; in sobs and tears, 
When those we loved, the beautiful, are fled, 
And there is frequent wailing round their biers ; 
Then issue sudden to the glare of life, 

Where man is at deep battle for his land, 

And hear the trampling of the fervid strife 

To win, at best, a perishing command ! 

Yet at the bier-side the stern monitor, 

Careless of death, uplifts her voice from far, 

And like a trumpet blown in solitude, 

Is heard above the thunder of the war. 

Thus counsels she with man in all his moods ; 
And with a noiseless eloquence commands 

Alike in silence and in tumult. High 

Upon the guard-tower of the soul she stands, 

A provd, commanding being of the sky! 


Voice of the imprison’d spirit! that art heard 

Upon our pillows in the hurtling night, 

Like the far moan of winds after the storm ! 

Summoning before the eye of crime the form, 
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The only one on earth to blast his sight, 

And mocking, with each slow and deadly word, 
The guilt that he would fly from, but cannot ! 
Voice of past yeers, how dost thou spurn our will ! 
We hie us to the desert—the lone spot 

Where silence becomes pain—intensely still ! ad 
And there thy haunting whisper stirs the trees, 
And speaks in every leaf—the twinkling breeze 
Wafts horrid music to the air, and whelms 

The ruin’d ear; there is no melody 

In nature for the wretch, who stalks her realms, 
Chain’d to remorse by such a deathless tie. 
Kings have no solitude from thee—their walls 
Are vocal, as the cottage, to the calls 

Of thy enthroned divinity ; their crowns 

Stay not thy high rebuke or mutter’d doom, 
That steal, like spectres, on their hours of gloom, 
Unawed by menace and uncheck’d by frowns. 
Why start we at the feast, and bridal board, 
Why babble words like madmen in the crowd, 

If not the festering heart is gall’d and gored 
With memories that talk to us aloud, 

And make the merriment around us seem 

But the low murmuring of an idiot’s dream, 

To the wild stormy sounds that seem to go 

Over our hearts, burden’d with guilt and wo ! 


Dictator of the world! how rulest thou 
In the bold felon’s sad extremity, > 
When the death-dew is out, and his damp brow 

Is struggling with his fate for mastery !— 

Thou callest from the deep of his past days ; 

And with the clearness of a midnight bell, 

Thou soundest through the darkness of his soul 
A peal like that which on the Hebrew fell, | 
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When faith and mercy had withdrawn their rays, 
And his lost Saviour quaff’d the bitter bowl ! 
The heart grows weary, and our life runs low, 
When the white heaven of innocence is veil’d, 
And, at our best estate, a fever’d flow 

Of burning recollections mocks our peace. 

Vain are our bitter tears, our sins bewail’d; 
Repentance cannot reach such ills as these ! 

We live, pale sufferers for our hard offence, 
Hating the past and dreading that to come ; 
Feeling, for aye, the wicked’s recompense, 

The undying worm—a mental martyrdom. 

The fated victim of the fabled hell, 

O’er whom the dabbling vulture, at his meal, 
Shriek’d at his still new plunder, pictures well 
Dark conscience trampling upon tortured guilt. 
Perchance some drops of holy blood he spilt, 
Now fall like crushing mountains on his heart, 
And urge the wretch, unquestion’d, to reveal 
What else no power on earth could from his bosom part. 
Not less the felon Greek, whose canker’d life 
Sunk deep in torture, though conceal’d his crime, 
Felt the resistless torment of the strife 

That, wo to him! was not to end with time. 

He wander’d on his way, and frown’d on man ; 
Nature became a blank; her smiles a curse ; 
Her fairest and her simplest things decay’d 
From all their beauty ; the full joy they made 
To the unscathed in hope, to him was worse 
Than the most desolate misery. He began 

To feel the kindest sounds that fill’d the air, 
Were voices calling him to long despair ! 

Until the very music of the birds, 

Those clear-toned songsters of the sky, that breathe 
Like mercy to the thankful, seem’d like words 
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Discordaht, deep with accusation. He 

Heard their wild careling within the wreath 

Of his own cottage smoke ; and ’mid the tree, 

Wher all its foliage was still, they sung 

The very notes of heaven !—But lo! his arm, 

While their sweet chanting to the silence grieves, 

As though a knell of horror round him rung, 

Crushes the nestlings in their clust’ring leaves ; 

And the last warbler that around him clung, 

As for pgotection in the quick alarm, 

He kills jm its own melody ! —+—. 

What blastimg visions on: his memory crowd ! 

Hark, where the ¥eice of comscience speaks aloud !— 
‘* Cease’ your hoarse strains ; ye sing death-songs to me ; 
Die—nor enkindle more my spirit’s fire !— 

Your piercing notes like thrilling voices be, 

That tauint:me with the murder of my.sire ! ” 


Fool-fool !-that wild confession seals thy fate ; 
The niystery unveils; the deed of years « 
Stares on a shrinking world! For thee, too late, 
The mockery of penitence and tears ; 

Man hears; and conscience, still immaculate, 
Betrays thee to thy doom in those rash words, 
And breathes thy sentence in the voice of birds ! 
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PUTNAM’S CAVE. 


PUTNAWS CAVE. 


THE cave in Pomfret, Conn. in which General Putnam shot a wolf, the 
story of which is so well told by Humphreys, goes under the title of 
Putnam’s Cave among the inhabitants of the vicinity. 


Tuy shadows still are deep, 
Where the greenest larches wave ; 
And thy lonely echoes sleep, 
Thou legendary cave ! 
And amid thy solitude 
The dying Autumn grieves, 
As the ages of the wood 
Lay down their countless leaves. 


And thus in shadowy gloom 
Thou might’st forever sleep ; 
Like the very voiceless tomb 
Whose few intruders weep ; 
But an old and moving story 
Is told by aged men, 
And for our fathers’ glory 
.We violate thee then. 


So should the names be kept 
Of those who have lain down, 
And left us, as they slept, 
Their virtues for a crown; 
In silence and in fear 
Be given up to God, 
And only for a tear 
Their place of resting trod. 
22* 
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NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON. 


Emperor! thine is a lonely throne, 
A narrow kingdom now! 

All terror from thy name hath gone, 
All glory from thy brow; 

Hush’d is thy haughty lip in dust; 

Stain’d is thy victor sword with rust. 


Thy armies pour’d their blood like wine, 
In the dark strife, for thee ; 

Thou wast their idol—whose but thine 
The crown of victory? 

And many a ghastly fight they made, 

Led on by thy destroying blade. 


Monarch! there came a gloomy night 
After thy sunny day ; 

Thy hopes were buried in the fight, 
Thy pride pass’d soon away ; 

Thy noble and devoted train 

Went down in war’s fierce hurricane. 


How still the green and narrow place 
That holds thee, buried king! 

Thou that wast mightiest of thy race, 
Art food for creeping thing. 

Oh! Pride, how soon thy children bear 

Their crowns to the dim sepulchre! 


Few are the watchers at thy tomb, 
Victor Napoleon! 
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For thy red triumphs seal’d the doom 
Of thousands past and gone. 

The widow’s and the orphan’s tear 

Are strangers by the conqueror’s bier. 


High up the wild and lonely cliff 
Is made thy kingly grave, 
Fit landmark for the fisher’s skiff, 
Afar on the blue wave. 
Yet a few years, and thy high name 
i Shall perish from the scroll of fame. 


i 





LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY VANDERLYN’S FINE PICTURE OF CAIUS 
MARIUS AMONG THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 


| enn 


| Priuars are fallen at thy feet, 
Fanes quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat ; 
And thou alone art there. 


No change comes o’er thy noble brow, | 
| Though ruin is around thee ; | 
Thine eye-beam burns as proudly now, | 
As when the laurel crown’d thee. 


It cannot bend thy lofty soul, 
Though friends and fame depart ; 
The car of fate may o’er thee roll, 
Nor crush thy Roman heart. 






























TO THE SIGNORINA GARCIA. 


And genius hath electric power, 

Which earth can never tame; 

Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds lower,— 
Its flash is still the same! 









The dreams we loved in early life 
May melt like mist away ; 
High thoughts may seem, ’mid passion’s strife, 
Like Carthage in decay. 






And proud hopes in the human heart 
May be to ruin hurl’d, 

Like mould’ring monuments of art 
Heap’d on a sleeping world. 


Yet there is something will not die, 
Where life hath once been fair ;— 

Some tow’ring thoughts still rear on high,— 
Some Roman lingers there! 





TO THE SIGNORINA GARCIA. 


SONNET. 





WuoseE deep-breathed tones of warbled melody 
So full, soft, rich, float on the enamor’d air? 
Thrilling the soul till high-wrought ecstasy 
Speaks but in sighs or by a dewy tear! 

Now wakening melancholy’s soothing sadness, 
Or soaring, roll forth notes of joyous gladness, 
Bidding the heart in bounds of frolic measure 
From lovely eyes send forth bright beams of pleasure ! 
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Thine, Garcia! thine :—the soul of music dwells 
Within thee! and its holiest, noblest spells 
Thy voice diffuses; deepest felt; what time, 
It peals the choral chant, or hymns sublime : 
Then, even thy guardian angel hovering near 
Gently enfolds his wings and droops his head to hear ! 





THE SWEDISH MINER, 


Tue body of a young Swedish miner was lately discovered in one of the 
mines of Dalecarlia, fresh and in a state of perfect preservation from 
the action of the mineral waters, in which it had been immersed. No 
one could recognise the body save an old woman, who knew it to be that 
of her lover. He had perished fifty years before. 


THEY ’vE borne him from his ghastly tomb 
Up to the free, glad summer day. 
From the cold cheek, the sunny bloom 
Of life hath scarcely past away ; 
The soften’d flush hath not yet gone 
From the death-stricken, tranquil cheek; 
That flush! how sweet to look upon! 
Like twilight’s soft and mellow’d streak. 
This dreamless slumberer doth bear 
No tokens of the sepulchre. 


Brethren! around the dead man’s bier, 
Dwells there no sorrow in your eye? 
Know ye the quiet features here ? 
The eye, in which death’s slumbers lie ? 
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Is there no hoary sire, to own i 
His dead child, ’neath yon folded pall! i 
No mourning matron, to kneel down 
And pray, at her son’s burial! 
Ye’re silent as his death-quench’d lip 
With whom none claim a fellowship! : 


ggg 






There comes an aged woman; slow 
Is her weak footstep by the dead ; 
Time’s white and wintry hoar-frosts strew 
Thickly the faltering matron’s head. 
She hath seen those grow old and die 
Whose feet were with her in life’s morn ; 
Her prayer is, that her dust may lie 
Soon with her brethren that are gone. 
Her pilgrimage shall soon draw near 
To its calm close, without a tear. 









She hath bent low—and put away 
The dark locks from his snowy brow ; 

And lo! how softly doth she lay 
Her lips, to his pale features now. 

Methinks some pleasant dream, of years 
Long gone, comes o’er her memory ; 

For smiles gleam o’er her face,—then tears— 
Dim tears, o’ershade her kindling eye, 

And mournful words come sweet and low 

From her sad heart’s full overflow. 








‘‘ And art thou lying here ! 

Beautiful as thou wert, when side by side 

Our wayward feet ranged all the woodlands wide, 
In childhood’s thoughtless glee! 

Yes! my beloved, though gone hath many a year, 

I well remember thee! 
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“‘ Here is the same white brow 

That won my simple heart, when life’s green path 

Was all a paradise; methinks it hath 
Its same calm beauty yet. 

That cheek! though death hath somewhat changed it now, 
I never might forget! 


“‘ Thou wearest the red rose 

I gave thee, on that gentle summer’s eve, 

When thou, all bloom, and hope, and strength, did’st leave 
Me blushing at the door— 

Alas! I little dream’d at that day’s close, 
My love would come no more. 


“ After the rapid flight 

Of fifty years, ’t is sweet to my old age 

To see thee, ere I close my pilgrimage ; 
And now we part! thy cell, 

Thy gloomy cell! must shut thee from my sight. 
I join thee soon. Farewell.” 





SOME PASSAGES 


IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD MAID. 


To M**** Qtteee 

You have often asked me, my dear young friend, why, 
with fortune and other advantages such as mine, I have never 
relinquished the appellation of spinster, so discordant in the 
ears of most of our sex. A few weeks’ retirement in the 
country leaves me sufficient leisure to gratify your curiosity. 
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The compliments, with which you prefaced your request that 
I would narrate the circumstances of my early life, were not 
entirely lost upon me. Vanity, though it often changes its 
form, is perhaps the last passion that deserts us. Possibly 
some lingering remnant of this feeling, associated I hope 
with a desire to give pleasure, has prompted me to recall 
for your gratification, some events over which time has long 
drawn a veil. The term “Old Maid” is, I know, by many 
considered synonymous with “ envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness,” yet in the full consciousness of the odium of the 
title, I have deliberately assumed it, for reasons of which I 
will constitute you the judge; remarking however, en pas- 
sant, that though I consider my own reasons for remaining 
single, good, and sufficient, I am by no means desirous of 
persuading you to follow my example. I have always 
thought that the wife and mother, who properly performs 
the various duties of her station, presents at once the most 
honorable, and most interesting character, to which our sex. 
can aspire. My fancy has sometimes painted the communion 
of interests, the chastened tenderness of that connexion 
which I have never formed; and though I have never felt 
the yearnings of a mother’s love, I can well imagine its 
elevating glow, its purifying influence. Why then am I an 
old maid? You shall know. I was the eldest daughter of a 
man of wealth and consequence; consequence derived not 
merely from wealth, but from the dignity of worth. At an 
early age I lost my mother, yet I was old enough to appre- 
ciate the worth and value of her character in some degree, 
and to feel the loss I sustained in her death. The union of 
my parents had been long and happy; affection, and the 
most perfect esteem, had softened the unavoidable evils of 
life. The grief of my father vented itself not in tears or 
lamentations, which his reason condemned as unmanly and 
enervating, but it was not the less deep and sincere; his 
manner, always gentle, became more grave, his step lost 
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something of its elasticity, his eye a portion of its brightness ; 
indifferent observers might have thought him unaltered, but 
to those who loved him it was evident that the sunshine of 
life was gone. But, while life remained, he felt the various 
duties that it involved, and he did not shrink from them: in 
constant employment, in the education of his children, he. 
sought to fill the void the death of their mother had created. 
My sister was five years younger than myself, of a gay and 
lively temper, and with a person that gave promise of ex- 
quisite beauty. But I will not detain you with our childish 
years: time passed rapidly ; I arrived to womanhood ; and all 
the pleasures of the gay world were spread before me. I was 
young, rich, and reputed handsome; my education had been 
carefully superintended by my father, who, while he en- 
deavored to store my mind with useful knowledge, had not 
neglected those lighter accomplishments that adorn and 
polish the female character. Youth is of itself so lovely, 
that the deformity, that renders its charms entirely nugatory, 
must be hideous indeed. I was surrounded by admirers ; 
the voice of flattery was ever in my ears, and I pretend not 
that I was insensible to its influence; perhaps a sense, some- 
what inordinate, of my own attractions did mingle with my 
thoughts; accustomed to the language of adulation, perhaps 
I mistook it for that of truth. Life seemed to me a bright 
fairy garden, glittering with sunshine and flowers; mine 
had hitherto been all happiness, and misery was but a name 
that brought with it no definite ideas. Marriage was a sub- 
ject so often urged on my attention, that it was impossible 
my thoughts should not frequently contemplate it. I looked 
upon it, indeed, as an event that was sure to take place, and 
my fancy represented it as the crowning stone of my felicity. 
Among an extensive acquaintance, instances of matrimonial 
unhappiness were not wanting, but they failed to give me an 
unfavorable impression of the state; my anticipations were 
colored rather from the happiness I had seen subsisting 
23 
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between my own parents. But, while I thus contemplated 
the certainty, that, when a few years had been given to 
gaiety and the world, the time would come, when I should 
exchange them for the refined elegance of my own fireside, 
I had as yet seen no one with whom I wished to share it; 
I entertained exalted notions of perfection, to which none of 
those who hovered around me attained. There were, among 
my suitors, different shades of excellence, but the highest 
point, to which any one had arrived, fell far below my 
romantic expectations. My imagination had united the most 
opposite virtues in one charming “ beau ideal;” not know- 
ing, silly girl, that providence has not bestowed upon any 
one a superiority over the rest of mankind, and ignorant 
that the most striking virtues are commonly balanced by 
some opposing weakness. The world went thus delightfully 
with me, when, in my twenty first year, an often urged 
request to visit a sister of my mother, in New York, was 
repeated with so much earnestness, that my father perceived 
it must either be accepted, or my kind aunt seriously dis- 
pleased. There existed, in fact, no obstacle to its accept- 
ance, save in my fond father’s unwillingness to part with me. 
My sister, now more than fifteen, was anxious to try her 
skill in housekeeping ; novelty for me had its usual captiva- 
tions; the common routine of my amusements had grown 
somewhat wearisome; in short, I was eager to go, and 
though my tongue said it not, my eyes too plainly spoke my 
wishes, to leave my father in doubt. “I see, Cecilia,” he 
said, one day, when the subject was under discussion, 
*‘ how your inclinations point ; and, I admit, at your age it is 
natural to seek variety. If you live to arrive at mine, you 
will understand how unwillingly age relinquishes any of the 
few pleasures that remain; but go, my love; the pleasure of 
your return will compensate me for the parting pain.” In 
gay New York, I saw the same scenes with different actors ; 
my aunt, grateful for my compliance with her request, 
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omitted nothing that could contribute to my amusement ; 
parties of pleasure occupied all my time; my father’s wealth 
made me an object of general attention, and my good opinion 
of myself received every confirmation from the flattering 
tongues around me. I was at this time in imminent danger 
of becoming a heartless, trifling being, a mere woman of 
fashion, when an event occurred to rouse my dormant sensi- 
bilities, to fix them all on one object, to awaken me to a 
happiness never before experienced. On a sailing party, one 
day, the heedlessness of my gaiety precipitated me into the 
water. I must inevitably have lost my life, but for the 
heroism of a young gentleman of the party, who risked his 
own life to preserve mine. This, I know, is a standard 
incident in a novel, but such a thing may have happened in 
real life. Ina novel, it follows of course, that the heroine 
and her preserver are destined for each other; I was no 
exception to the general rule in such cases. I shall not 
describe Henry Middleton ; it is sufficient to say I bestowed 
my heart upon him, with all the devotedness of woman’s love. 
Under the disguise of gratitude, I fostered a passion the 
most romantic, the most extravagant; all that I had deemed 
happiness before, became distasteful to me ; his presence only 
was capable of conferring pleasure. Yet, wholly as this new 
sentiment possessed me, I had not dared to give it a name, 
even to my own heart, until Middleton had uttered words too 
delightful to my ear. I had never sought to analyse my 
feelings; but when he told me I was beloved, I murmured a 
confession, in words that woman’s instinct renders always 
guarded. A solemn engagement was entered into between 
us, provided, on my part, that the consent of my father was 
obtained; of this I had not a doubt, and considered my 
future destiny as decided. Particular reasons, which Middle- 
ton disclosed to me, and of which I felt the force, induced 
him to wish the engagement concealed for a certain time; 
having expressly excepted my father and sister from this 
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arrangement, I cared not for the concealment, though I 
should otherwise with pride have avowed the object of my 
choice. Meanwhile, I had considerably exceeded the time 
allotted for my visit in New York; my father had long 
been impatient for my return, and a day was fixed for his 
departure from Boston to conduct me home. I anticipated, 
with delight, the introduction of Middleton to my father ; 
they were personally strangers to each other; but after my 
escape from a watery grave, my father had written to express 
his gratitude to Middleton, and a regular correspondence had 
ensued between them; he was well informed of the state of 
affairs between us, but had deferred his answer to my lover’s 
proposals, until he should meet him in New York. I loved 
my father passionately, and the better, I think, for my new 
passion ; I was indeed, too happy to harbor a thought other 
than kind towards any being; for the happy are always 
amiable. When I found myself folded in my father’s arms, 
I forgot every thing but him, and my happy Boston home. 
A thousand questions I showered upon him in a breath, and 
for a time, Middleton was absent from my thoughts ; but for 
months he had occupied them too exclusively, to suffer them 
now long to stray; my eyes began to turn in the direction 
in which he always came; every rap at the door made my 
heart bound responsively, till at last he entered, and my 
father’s hand was extended to him in greeting: my sight 
failed me, I forgot to look for the impression produced on my 
father by his sight, or rather I dared not seek it; for the 
first time, a doubt, a fear, came over me, and I was glad to 
fly to my room for composure. My father stayed some days 
in New York, and it was not until the evening preceding our 
departure, that he spoke to me of Middleton. I cannot tell 
how I endured this suspense; from my father’s usual calm, 
grave manner, I could guess nothing, but my imagination, 
ever active, conjured up a thousand phantoms; his gravity 
seemed to me more than usual; I thought Middleton never 
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appeared to so little advantage. I racked my thoughts to 
discover if there could be any thing in him to which my 
father could take exception. A thousand times was I on the 
point of introducing the subject, but as constantly his name 
died on my tongue: an inexplicable fear haunted me; I 
dreaded something, I knew not what. The evening, as I 
have said, preceding our departure, my father came to my 
room; I knew that I was now to hear my fate; the un- 
natural excitement to which I had been wrought subsided, 
and by a sudden revulsion of feeling I became perfectly 
calm. ‘You know, Cecilia,” said my father, in his calm, 
soft tone, “that Mr Middleton has asked my consent to 
address you; are you willing to be his wife? have you 
maturely weighed his character? can you think with satis- 
faction of passing your whole life with him? Are you 
sufficiently assured of his principles and affection, to leave 
for him the friends whose tenderness you have experienced 
through your whole life, whose affection can never fail?” 
The solemnity of my father’s manner awed me, I buried my 
face in my hands, and could only articulate, “Is he not 
worthy to be beloved?” But why should I dwell upon 
scenes like this? is it the natural fondness, with which age 
looks back upon the time, when love and confidence are 
ever springing fountains in the heart, and we dream not that 
falsehood exists to change them to doubt and distrust, or 
that age and apathy, with slow, but sure approach, shall 
freeze them to the source? I parted from my lover with 
my father’s ratification of our engagement; although a doubt 
he had expressed of Middleton’s firmness and stability of 
character formed some alloy to my happiness; but I con- 
sidered this suspicion unjust to my lover, and unworthy of 
my father. In Boston, I returned not to my usual course of 
dissipation ; my mind was more seriously attuned. I delighted 
in my own thoughts, which painted the happiness I was 
to enjoy with Middleton; I sought no longer companions as 
23* 
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gay and thoughtless as I had formerly been, but endeavored, 
in the society of my matron friends, to fit myself for the 
duties I was shortly to assume. The gay train of beaux 
which had formerly hovered around me, renewed their 
attentions on my return, but I received them with a gravity 
that surprised them; there was now but one tongue whose 
flattery could charm me. Wearied with compliments that 
no longer interested me, I longed to declare my engagement, 
that it might form a barrier between me and assiduities that 
disgusted me. Emily was now of an age to appear in general 
society; she had started into a most lovely girl, and was 
fitted by her personal charms, which exceeded mine, and by 
the vivacity of her temper, to take the place I was most 
willing to relinquish; my gay acquaintance, disgusted with 
my altered manner, transferred their attentions to her; the 
new votary of pleasure excited general admiration, and I was 
allowed quietly to retire'into the seclusion that was most 
agreeable tome. I am conscious that my mind was not at 
this time in a healthful state. Such inordinate devotion to a 
mortal object, I feel now, might have been sinful; it was 
too exclusive, too confined a love; occupied in considering 
only my duty to this one object, I was in danger of for- 
getting the claims of society, and even of kindred; I suffered 
my thoughts to dwell, with impatience, upon any thing uncon- 
nected with Middleton; to talk of him to Emily, when she 
was at leisure to listen to me, to write to him, and to count 
the days that intervened between my letters from him, were 
my principal occupations. Thus passed thesummer. Com- 
_ munication between New York and Boston was not in my 
young days effected, as now, in twenty four hours. The 
journey was then of some importance. Owing to this, and 
other circumstances of more weight, Middleton did not, as I 
had hoped, visit Boston. 

My disappointment, however severe, was silent; but not 
so with Emily, she openly expressed her dissatisfaction ; she 
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was anxious, she said, to see this “ Paragon,” this ‘“‘ Phoenix.” 
“‘ He was not,” she thought, “‘a very ardent lover, or he 
would have disregarded every obstacle that kept him from 
the spot that contained his mistress.” These words, spoken 
in jest, sent a bitter pang through my heart; a love too ap- 
prehensive, as I thought, had shadowed out some dim fears, 
which her thoughtless words brought into too bold an outline. 
But these were only clouds passing across the sun of my 
felicity ; the next morning a kind letter from Middleton 
made every thing bright again. At this time, a letter arrived 
from my aunt, pleading for my company again ; she was old, 
she wrote, and childless, and needed the excitement of youth 
and gaiety; and she urged her claims with the eloquence 
of age. My father said, when he handed me the letter, “ it 
is for you to decide, my dear.” I could not hesitate a mo- 
ment to decline the invitation. The following summer it 
was arranged that I should seek another home ; I would not 
shorten the time I could be with my father ; and female pride, 
or delicacy, whispered, ‘‘ your lover should seek you; be not 
too forward, Cecilia.”” Not to deny my aunt entirely, it was 
settled that Emily should go to her. Pleased with the wild 
delight she expressed, I busied myself joyfully with the 
preparations for her departure ; a thousand charges I gave 
her for Middleton—bade her write me all she thought of 
him, kissed her, and bade her farewell. Her first letter to 
me was nearly filled with praises of Middleton. “ He was 
every thing elegant and graceful;” in person, mind, and 
manners, “ perfection ;’’ the next was nearly as extravagant ; 
in the third, she omitted his name, and afterwards seldom 
mentioned him. In Middleton’s letters, his commendations 
appeared constrained. It occurred to me, that Emily had 
not made so favorable an impression as she had received, 
and perhaps I was not displeased to think that love for me 
rendered him insensible to all other beauty and merit. 
Winter passed in quietness and retirement; the time was 
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drawing near which had been set for Emily’s return, for 
which I had latterly begun to feel strangely anxious. She had 
ceased to write to me, and her letters to our father were 
brief and constrained, and at intervals somewhat long. 
When I complained of this, she answered, she had not time 
to write. I had heard, in many ways, how gay a life she 
led, and how much she was admired ; and once I had heard 
some hint of a lover; and I knew that, while love renders 
some voluble, in others it chains the tongue. In this 
manner I accounted for Emily’s conduct; but that of Mid- 
dleton was more mysterious. Why were his letters so 
evidently changed; though I scarce knew how changed ; 
something there was different, though I could settle upon 
nothing decided. I meditated upon this, until my brain 
swam, and I longed for the arrival of Emily to restore my 
composure by explaining all that alarmed me. 

She came at last, cold, embarrassed, and unhappy, as I 
thought, but it might be fatigue, or grief at parting with 
some dear friend ; at all events, I had always been her confi- 
dant, and adviser, and she would, doubtless, tell me all that 
concerned her. Mr Middleton was well, she said, and she 
was the bearer of a letter from him ; as she handed it to me, 
a deep blush flushed her cheek, and her eye fell under 
mine. Something unpleasant crossed my mind at the mo- 
ment, but my thoughts were all with my letter; its style of 
affected pleasantry pierced my heart, and brought con- 
firmation, rather than relief to my fears; the blush, the 
quailing eye, recurred to my troubled imagination ; a horrible 
suspicion glanced an instant across my mind. I strove in 
vain to banish it, I flew to my room. Oh love! I cried, to 
what meanness dost thou lead me! Oh Middleton! shall a 
wild passion lead me to doubt your honor, and my sister’s 
friendship! Notwithstanding I hated myself for harboring 
these thoughts, they continued tohaunt me. I sought a 
private conversation with Emily, in the hope of ending 
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my inquietude, but she shunned me; she was always going 
out, or had some young companion with her, whose presence 
entirely precluded confidential conversation. This suspense 
was torturing; I said to myself, “the worst certainty is 
preferable to this racking doubt.” But I was mistaken; I 
was soon to feel that it is sometimes bliss to doubt, com- 
pared with the misery of having nothing to hope. Chance 
at last removed every shade of suspense. Going as usual, 
one day, to Emily’s room, in the hope of finding her alone, I 
met her on the stairs prepared to go out. Disappointed, I 
stopped short. ‘I was going to sit with you,” I said, ‘ but 
I see you mean to walk.” ‘ Yes,”’ she said, endeavoring to 
pass me, ‘*I have some business, some other time you 
must *? She was interrupted by a noise as of some one 
falling, accompanied by a scream, we both hastily ran in the 
direction of the sound, and found one of the domestics had 
fallen down a flight of stairs, and sprained her ancle. After 
ascertaining the extent of the injury, I left Emily bathing 
the limb, and proceeded to my room for a bandage. On the 
stairs, where I had met Emily, I perceived a letter lying; 
I took it up, and saw with feelings it is in vain to describe, 
that it was directed to “‘ Henry Middleton.” I did not faint, 
I did not for a moment lose my senses. I was perfectly 
composed; the case was plain enough, and I felt all the 
calmness that arises from having nothing left to hope or fear. 
I concealed the letter in my bosom, then returned, and 
assisted to bandage the bruised limb. When all was done, 
I returned to my room, and, with the evidence of the guilt 
of my lover and my sister, before me, meditated upon the 
course it was incumbent on me to pursue. I heard Emily 
come to the stairs, go to her room, quit it, and again return ; 
I knew she was searching for the letter, and, miserable as I 
was, I pitied her, quaking under the terrors of detected guilt. 
Having settled how I should act, I took the letter in my 
hand and went to her room; asI approached, I heard her 
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pacing the floor. How often, of late, had I felt that mental 
inquietude which will not suffer the body to remain sta- 
tionary! I knocked at the door, a faint voice said, ‘‘ come 
in;”’ as I entered, she blushed, fixed her eye upon the letter, 
which I held in my hand, and grew very pale. I laid the 
letter down ; “ You have been looking for this,”’ I said, “‘ and 
perhaps, had rather I had not found it; I can account but in 
one way, for a clandestine correspondence between my 
sister and Mr Middleton; itis for you to say, if Iam not 
right.” In a voice, she vainly endeavored to render firm, 
she said, “I had a commission for Mr Middleton, but I 
thought you would be jealous if you were to know that I write 
to him.” ‘‘ Not, surely, if I were acquainted with the cause ; 
not if it were done openly ; surely I could not easily be made 
jealous of my sister; but, I am, I confess, a poor weak crea- 
ture ; it is the infirmity of too fond an affection for you, as well 
as for Mr Middleton, Emily, which makes me thus doubtful of 
what you say ; if you speak the truth, make me biush for my 
suspicions, permit me to open this letter.” ‘ No,” she said, 
hastily catching the letter, “it is private; besides,”’ with a 
quivering voice, “I will not condescend, thus to remove 
suspicions you should blush to entertain.” “Oh!” said I, 
trembling with agitation, and catching her arm, “ you are 
but a novice in falsehood, Emily, but I must know all, you 
love Middleton; tell me, by your truth and conscience tell 
me, has he sought your love?” There is something appal- 
ling in the vehemence of passion. She trembled, her face 
was deadly pale. ‘Let me go,” she almost shrieked, “ you 
are mad.” ‘Iam not mad, but you can make me so, by 
refusing to answer my question; has Middleton not sought 
your love?” Still no answer; but her silence was sufficient. 
How weak are the resolutions we form, while the danger we 
dread is yet at a distance ; I had determined to be mild, and 
moderate ; to pierce her with contempt, if, indeed, she was 
worthy of it; but nature would have its way, I knew my 
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eyes were wild, my face flushed. “I see,” I said, “ I have no 
longer a sister, no longer a lover; but, wretched as your 
perfidy has made me, happy as you may be in reciprocated 
affection, at this moment I rejoice that I am not as you are. 
Contempt will soon cure me of my love, but what can sooth 
remorse, that shall as surely come to you as light follows the 
sun? what shall relieve the satiety of passion, which is not 
rooted in esteem? ” Emily was overcome, she caught me by 
my dress ; “ Hate me,” she said, ‘‘ load me with reproaches ; 
you cannot say any thing so bitter as my own conscience 
whispers; well have you said, you cannot be half so 
wretched as I am; yet, oh, Cecilia, I struggled long 
against this fatal passion; I was not easily made so vile to 
you, I will even now relinquish him if you bid me do it.” 
“I bid you? Oh no! to me, he can henceforth be nothing. 
Yet, Emily, consider well what you do. False once, he may 
be false again; give him not up your heart as I have done, 
lest you should be deceived as I have been.” I went to the 
door. “Stay, my sister,” sobbed Emily, hanging on me, 
“my father,—you are his favorite,—if he should know of 
this,—Oh Heavens!” I saw what she wished. “If you do 
not mean that he shall know what this hour has revealed, 
I will gladly spare him the pain; and, for yourself, Emily, 
consider well what you do.”—I flew to my room, threw 
myself upon the bed, and bitter tears gushed in torrents.— 
After a long time given to the indulgence of this transport, I 
took from my neck the miniature of Middleton, enclosed it 
in a package with his letters, wrote a long letter to Emily, in 
which I desired her to return them to Mr Middleton, and 
request mine in return; advised her earnestly not to continue 
a connexion, which regard for her father’s happiness made 
it necessary to conceal, and to which she could never hope 
his sanction ; informed her of the course I had determined to 
pursue; and begged the subject might never again be 
referred to between us. I sent an excuse to my father for 
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not appearing at the tea table, and devoted the evening to 
these employments. When all was done, when I had no 
longer the relief of action, I felt all the misery, all the 
anguish of my lot; I cannot now look back upon that night 
without a shudder. It was impossible that I should continue 


.in the house with Emily, and not betray to my father that 


something was wrong between us; I pleaded therefore 
indisposition, and requested permission to visit a friend in 
the country. I flattered myself, that new objects might in 
some measure divert my mind. On my arrival, I wrote to 
my father that circumstances, into which I trusted he would 
not inquire, had induced me to put an end to my engage- 
ment with Mr Middleton; as he had the goodness to desire 
only my happiness, I wished him to feel assured that Mr 
Middleton could never constitute it. My father’s answer 
was as I wished and expected, and a letter from Emily was 
accompanied by my part of the correspondence with Mid- 
dieton. All was now over; I had leisure to turn my mind 
to other thoughts. I called the aid of reason, of philosophy, 
to banish all traces of a passion unfortunate, and unworthy 
of me. I sought, in variety of occupation, to divert my mind 
from one contemplation. I had never lived much in the 
country, and I had hoped that the novelty of my life would 
do much toward my cure ; but I was wrong to seek for com- 
posure in retirement; I should have entered the busy world 
instead; action, excitement, were what I wanted. In the 
place I had chosen, I felt no interest in the inhabitants; we 
had no ideas in common, their company was distasteful to 
me, it contrasted too unfavorably with that I had formerly 
enjoyed ; their opinion was indifferent to me, and I ceased to 
think of it, or them. I had no motive for exertion; to 
force my mind from one painful thought, it was necessary to 
supply it with other objects; but nothing had power to 
interest me; I wandered listlessly about the house, or 
roamed for hours in the most secluded spot I could discover ; 
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I sunk into a state of feeling, worse even than the transports 
of despair. I cannot better describe my state than in the 
words of a more recent poet. 


6¢ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 
Its dark shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing brighter nor darker can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm and affliction no sting.”? 


From this state of apathy I was awakened by a shock even 
more severe than that which had brought me so low. I 
thought joy and sorrow had lost their power over me. I 
had yet to learn how much the heart can endure, ere it 
‘‘ forgets itself to stone.” I had been three months in the 
country, when a messenger arrived from Boston, announcing 
the dangerous illness of my father. Roused, as by a thunder- 
bolt, I scarcely breathed until I found myself on the road to 
Boston; the natural vehemence of my temper, that I had 
thought forever gone, returned, and the speed of the winds 
would have been insufficient for my impatience. I stopped 
not for rest, or refreshment. By profuse promises, I prevailed 
upon my driver to expedite my progress. I arrived in time; 
kind nature sustained me to receive my father’s blessing, to 
catch his last breath, to close his eyes. Then a deadly 
sickness came over me; I fell, and awoke not to the con- 
sciousness of my loss for many weeks: these are scenes which 
memory shudders at,—let me hurry on. I found my kind 
aunt by my bedside; she had, notwithstanding her age, 
hastened to Boston immediately upon hearing of my illness ; 
her kindness was unwearied, and her mild and judicious 
consolations restored me to some degree of composure. 

I was able now to think of Emily and Middleton, without 
shuddering ; the loss of my father had rendered that cf my 
lover comparatively light; as the tenth wave of the sea 
effaces the trace of the preceding. By my father’s death, 
his daughters were left the richest heiresses in New England. 
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My aunt requested me to reside with her; Emily, she said, 
would ere long have a home of her own. I sighed at this 
speech, but made no comment. “Indeed,” continued my 
aunt, “I have desired that the marriage should take place 
immediately ; we should not throw away our happiness upon 
the forms of the world; Emily’s grief has been too much 
for her constitution ; she will find the most effectual consola- 
tion in the tenderness of a husband. Have you, my love, 
any objections to the marriage of Emily taking place at once, 
with the utmost privacy?” I gasped at this question, but 
answered, “ none, if Emily can think of marriage at such a 
time.”” But let me be brief in what remains to be told: 
Emily was married to Middleton, three months after the 
death of my father. I could not avoid being present at the 
ceremony, without betraying what it was necessary to con- 
ceal; I summoned all my courage for the effort, and it did 
not desert me. What miraculous power has the mind over 
the body! I met Middleton, for the first time as the 
betrothed husband of Emily, with a calm demeanor, an 
unfaltering voice; I stood with. them at the altar, as the 
Indian at the stake, and mine was the only voice that quiv- 
ered not, the only cheek that kept its color. Immediately 
after the marriage, which took place in the morning, my 
aunt and myself took leave of the bride and bridegroom, 
who were to inhabit my father’s house, Mr Middleton having 
abandoned his profession of the law, and established himself 
in Boston, as a merchant.. We proceeded to New York, 
which has since been my home. Ten years flew over my 
head without material change. You will not be surprised, 
for you know something of human nature, to learn that an 
idea of marrying glanced across my mind; wounded pride 
urged me to marry, lest Middleton should believe a lurking 
tenderness for him kept me single. But this suggestion was 
supported by no auxiliary; reason and principle told me, I 
should not on such motives contract a connexion so inti- 
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mate, and my heart, I believed, was forever closed to im- 
pressions of tenderness. I did not long debate the matter 
with myself; at twenty five, I was as decidedly an “old 
maid” as now, when more than seventy years have marked 
their furrows on my brow. Ten years passed away in the 
tranquillity of an active and useful life. My affections, 
diverted from the usual channel, spread themselves in nu- 
merous streams; my large fortune furnished me with means 
of enjoyment, that, in the exclusiveness of youthful passion, I 
had neglected. So calm, so satisfying, was my life thus 
spent, that I wondered I could have been unhappy; my 
feelings for Middleton had long subsided into quietness, not 
unmingled with contempt. Perhaps you may be interested 
in his fate. After his marriage, intoxicated with the posses- 
sion of a large fortune, he commenced a career of extrava- 
gance, to which the largest possessions would have been 
inadequate, in which he was fully seconded by the thoughtless 
Emily. A prudent partner had for some time averted the 
catastrophe, which such conduct could not fail to produce; 
but at the expiration of ten years he was involved in debt, 
and declared a bankrupt. From this distress he was relieved 
by the death of my aunt. I had seen them but once since 
their marriage, and then remonstrated with Emily, in strong 
terms, at the ruinous course they were pursuing. She felt 
mortified and displeased. I was not disposed to temporize, 
and we parted with mutually unpleasant feelings towards each 
other. My aunt, disgusted with their conduct, determined 
to leave them nothing ; but at my earnest request, consented 
to make Emily equal with myself; a moiety of Emily’s part 
was secured to her children, and the remainder was appro- 
priated 10 re-establish her husband in business. The summer 
following the death of my aunt, I joined a party of friends 
to make the tour of Europe. We visited successively, 
“merry England,” France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Germany, and, on our homeward route, spent a few months 
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in Spain. To me this tour abounded with objects of interest 
and pleasure ; yet, among all the treasures of art, all the stores 
of learning, I turned to my own happy America, with the 
fullest conviction of the happiness of calling it my home. 
My correspondence with my sister had for some years been 
very irregular; I wrote to her frequently while in Europe, 
but received not a line from her; it was not until I visited 
England, for the second time, that I heard from an acquaint- 


ance of the distressed condition of her affairs. My informant 


had just arrived from America, and, previous to his departure, 
the bankruptcy of Middleton, for the second time, had been 
declared. His creditors, much exasperated against him, had 
seized every thing they could obtain, and nothing remained 
to my unfortunate sister, but the slender interest derived 
from the fortune of her children. On hearing this account, 
all my former affection for Emily revived; I had thought her 
conduct had extinguished the tenderness of nature; but 
those feelings are implanted with our life, and end but with 
our existence. I immediately took leave of my friends, and 
sailed in the first vessel for America. Arrived in New York, 
I made no longer delay than was sufficient to make the 
necessary inquiries, but proceeded at once to Boston; I 
found Emily in lodgings, much distressed ; her children’s for- 
tune supplied her with the necessaries of life, but her husband 
was confined for debt; and the inexorableness of his credi- 
tors left him no hope of a speedy release. I saw Middleton 
immediately; what a change was there! I gazed at the 
sunken eye, the attenuated frame, where dissipation and 
excess had imprinted their ineffaceable marks, and thought, 
can this be he whom I once deemed worthy of little less 
than idolatry? Having ascertained the amount of his debts, 
I devoted the property I received from my aunt, to dis- 
charging them in equal proportions. His creditors, satisfied 
that nothing more could be obtained, and pleased with my 
conduct, gave him a discharge. An old friend of my father 
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offered him a situation in India, that held forth advantages 
greater than he had any right to expect. I took upon myself 
the care of his children, (two lovely girls only remaining out 
of seven,) and his wife, if she should determine not to accom- 
pany him. Some faint ideas of duty, mingled with an 
aversion to go with him, caused some hesitation in her mind, 
which was quickly ended by her husband’s hardly suppressed 
desire not to be troubled with her. Poor Emily! my 
prophecies were fulfilled, and I pitied her from the bottom 
of my heart. Every thing was speedily arranged for his 
departure, and, fifteen years after his marriage, at the age of 
forty two, he left his country to which he was destined never 
to return. Emily, shattered in health and spirits, became, 
with her children, members of my family. I soon saw that 
her life would not be of long continuance, and I saw also 
with bitter anguish, that I must not hope to revive in her 
the affection of our earlier years. The same thing, that made 
her now dearer to me than ever, operated in her against 
tenderness. A feeling of inferiority, an overpowering weight 
of obligation, repressed all other feelings in her breast; a 
degree of equality is necessary for friendship, and she felt 
herself depressed too far below me. There was in her no 
inward strength to resist misfortune; she lingered not many 
months; and on her death bed she said to me, ‘“* Who would 
not think mine should have been the happier lot in life? I 
was never crossed in a single wish; married to the man of 
my choice, I may say “‘ cursed with every granted prayer; ” 
while your affections have been crushed by falsehood in its 
direst form ; you saw the man you loved married to another ; 
yet you have had years of happiness, while I have never 
felt a single moment of unalloyed felicity. My sister, teach 
my children the moral of our story! They are yours; their 
father will never return to claim them; but teach them to 
think with tenderness of their wretched mother, who has so 
dearly expiated her treachery to you.” Long and bitterly 
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did I mourn her, but her children supplied me with objects 
of interest, in which my heart might fully expand itself. 
Carefully have I reared them, and well do they repay my 
care. The eldest, Cecilia, is a wife and mother, and her 
children are so much with me, that I have no leisure to pet 
cats and parrots. My Emily is still with me, and says she 
will be an ‘‘ old maid” to honor my example; but yesterday 
I saw her blush deeply at the entrance of a favorite young 
friend of mine, who is kind enough to find a great deal of 
instruction in my conversation. What this means, time I 
suppose will discover. Meanwhile, I am happy in the enjoy- 
ment of all that remains to age ; and, grateful for the blessings 
I have enjoyed in this life, I await in humble hope the 
summons that shall call me to eternity. meee 





ON HEARING A VOLUME OF POETRY 


ELEGANTLY READ. 





Tue harp, whose music charms the plains 
With sweetness like celestial strains, 
Touch’d by an unskill’d hand would throw 
Harsh tones of dissonance and wo. 
—Such is the Poet’s work sublime, 

A mighty harp of various chime, 

And he who rules each changeful key, 
And winds the maze of melody, 
Must share a portion of the art, 
And bear the music in his heart. 
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WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS. 


Anp there she sat in ripen’d loveliness, 

An English mother ; joying in her babes, 
Whose life was bright before her, and whose lips | 
Were breaking into language with the sweet 
And loving sentences they learn so soon. 
Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 

Was native on her lip; but ever now 

As a sweet tone delighted her, the smile 
Went melting into sadness, and the lash 
Droop’d gently to her eye, as if it knew 
Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 
It was the time for harvest; and she sat 
Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 
Was in the air, and from the distance came 
The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 
Out on the stillness of the quiet morn; 

And the low waters, coming like the strain 
Of a pervading melody, stole in 

And made all music. ’*T was a holiness 

Of nature’s making, and I lifted up 

My heart to Heaven, and in my gladness pray’d 
That if a heart were sad, or if a tear 

Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 
To go abroad in nature, and to see 

A mother and her gentle babes like these. 
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TO A LADY. 


TO A LADY, 
WITH A WITHERED LEAF. 


Wuart offering can the minstrel bring, 
To cast upon affection’s shrine ? 

°T was hard thy magic spell to fling 
O’er the fond heart already thine! 


Thou wouldst not prize the glittering gem, 
Thou wouldst but cast the pearl away ; 
For thine is now a diadem, 
Of lustre brighter far than they. 


I will not bring the spring-tide flower, 
Reposing on its gentle leaf; 

Its memory lives but for an hour— 
I would not thine should be as brief. 


My heart !—but that has long been thine— 
°T were but a worthless offering ; 

The ruin of a rifled shrine, 
A flower that fast is withering. 


My song !—’tis but a mournful strain, 
So deep in sorrow’s mantle clad, 
E’en echo will not wake again 
The music of a strain so sad. 


A wither’d leaf !—nay, scorn it not, 
Nor deem it all unworthy thee ; 
It grew upon a hallow’d spot, 
And sacred is its memory. 
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I pluck’d it from a lonely bough, 
That hung above my mother’s grave, 
And felt, e’en then, that none but thou 
Could’st prize the gift affection gave. 


She faded with the flowers of spring, 
That o’er her lifeless form were cast,— 
And when I pluck’d this faded thing, 
°T was shivering in the autumn blast. 


°T was the last one !—all—all were gone, 

They bloom’d not where the yew trees wave ; 
This leaf and I were left alone, 

Pale watchers o’er my mother’s grave. 


I mark’d it, when full oft I sought 
That spot so dear to memory ; 

I loved it—for I fondly thought, 
It linger’d there to mourn with me! 


I’ve moisten’d it with many a tear, 
I’ve hallow’d it with many a prayer, 

And while this bursting heart was clear 
From guilt’s dark stain, I shrined it there. 


Now, lady, now the gift is thine! 
Oh, guard it with a vestal’s care ; 
Make but thine angel heart its shrine, 
And I will kneel and worship there! 
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BEAUTY. 


On evening sky, or tinted flower, 

Or wild bird in his sportive hour, 

Or the gay insect’s tinsel’d wing, 
Rich as poetic imaging,— 

Where’er thy radiant form may dwell, 
Beauty, I love thee, passing well! 


In the blest infant’s cherub eye, 
Beaming with all its native sky, 

In the folds of its weak embrace, 

Or the smile on its lovely face ; 
Where’er thy radiant form may dwell, 
Beauty, I love thee, passing well ! 


In ample waves of glossy hair, 
Floating about the young and fair, 

As they rejoiced, in breezy play, 

O’er beings bright as summer’s day ; 
Where’er thy radiant form may dwell, 
Beauty, I love thee, passing well! 


Where sculpture leaves its magic trace 
Of woman, in her airy grace ; 

Or on the lofty brows of men, 
Imprints their godlike origin ; 
Where’er thy radiant form may dwell, 
Beauty, I love thee, passing well! 


But where the pencil’s power hath given 
To earthly things the hues of heaven, 
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°T is nature’s mirror bright and fair, 
And all we love is lovelier there ! 
Blest art! I find no words to tell 
The power I love so passing well! 





DREAMS OF THE FIRESIDE, 


ee 


Ox! Sleep no vision hath more wild, 
And none so passing fair, 

As when, by fancy’s spell beguiled, 

The heart forgets its care, 

While through hope’s radiant vista streams 
The pictured glow of fireside dreams. 


Young love, beneath the myrtle shade, 
Muses his fond vows o’er ; 

Ambition’s stately steps are stay’d 

By the sounding torrent’s shore ;— 

Let joys and triumphs crown their dreams— 
But place me where the red hearth gleams. 


Where the red hearth its brightest gleams 
O’er happy faces throws, 

Like sunlight on the laughing streams, 
Or morn’s ray on the rose ; 

Joy to the parent, press’d with fears, 
That pays the toil, the grief of years. 
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Rise, visions of the future, rise ! 

Our cherish’d idols move 

The magnets of admiring eyes— 

Our path may rugged prove, 

And dark—but heed not storms and night, 
Their way shall be all flowers and light ! 


And gladness, and fresh joy they ’ll bring 
Ev’n to our care-worn minds ; 

’ T is like the glowing touch of spring, 
That winter’s chains unbinds,—- 

If bright buds crown the wither’d stem, 
The tree’s whole life is given to them. 


And who the crystal cup would break, 
That such pure balm can show, 

Fearing lest, ere their thirst they slake, 
Its drops may cease to glow? 

And call the exulting spirit back 

To life’s dull round, and plodding track? 


Quench not, quench not the thoughts that bid 
Our hearts and hopes aspire, 

For, in their deep recesses hid, 

The flame of sacred fire, 

That heavenward burns, enlightening earth, 
And kindling our rapt souls, has birth. 


And if from Wisdom’s path we stray, 
Not in that light we tread ; 

We follow passion’s meteor ray, 

By sin or madness led ; 

But never did a mother’s dream 

Dim, for her child, pure virtue’s beam. 
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Sleep hath its dreams—but none more wild, 
And none so passing fair, 

As when, by fancy’s spell beguiled, 

The heart forgets its care ; 

While through hope’s radiant vista streams 
The pictured glow of fireside dreams. 





THE ISLE OF SHOALS. 


In the Atlantic ocean, near the eastern coast of New 
Hampshire, is situated a cluster of islands, called the Isles 
of Shoals. In the autumn of 1780, a small sloop was seen 
approaching one of these islands. It would have been a 
hazardous navigation for an unskilful seaman, for the rocks 
rose high, projecting far into the sea, and presented a 
thousand angles on every side. Yet the sloop moved ma- 
jestically along, now riding on the billows, and now enveloped 
in their folds, and at every turn showing its white sail over 
the rocks. At length it moved round the point, and entered 
a little sandy cove, where arude wharf had been constructed. 
Just on the edge of the beach, were scattered a few miserable 
looking huts; some of them seemed but little more than a 
pile of stones, and lay half buried beneath the ridges of sand, 
which the winds and waves were continually throwing up. 
Back of this settlement, if it deserved the name, extended 
rows of dismal looking fish-flakes, giving a still more barren 
appearance to the prospect, and tainting the air with their 
effluvia. It was towards night, when the sloop anchored at 
the wharf. It was so uncommon for any, but their own little 
fishing boats, to make for the cove, that an unusual excite- 
ment prevailed among the inhabitants. Men with torn red 
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baize jackets and checked shirts, women with tattered pet- 
ticoats and slip-shod shoes, and barefooted children with 
scarcely any clothing, collected in a group to discover the 
cause of this unusual visit. After waiting some time without 
being able to make any discoveries, one or two of the men 
approached the sloop with the intention of boarding her. A 
man immediately made his appearance on deck ; his look was 
fierce and commanding, and he wore pistols in a leathern belt 
that was buckled round his short jacket. He stood in an 
attitude of defiance, and asked the men what they wanted. 
** We did not know,” replied they, in a surly tone, “ but you 
might be after a cargo of fish.” He made no other answer 
than by lengthening the rope which fastened the sloop to the 
wharf, and it floated to a distance that precluded any attempt 
to come on board. There was a marked contempt in this 
action, that roused the indignation of the spectators. ‘‘ Cheer 
him, my boys,”’ said one of the men ; and the little urchins 
threw up their tattered hats and red caps, and huzzaed and 
shouted ; and even the fair sex, to their shame be it spoken, 
joined in the chorus, which, it must be confessed, had nothing 
of the female cadence but its shrillness. After a few coarse 
jests and additional shouts, the attack ceased from want of 
opposition, and the miniature mob dispersed. Though the 
vessel remained at the wharf several days, no new curiosity 
was excited. It had been a passing impulse, and was not 
supplied by that fuel which imagination successfully employs. 
There seemed to be but three occupants of the sloop; two, 
who were evidently subordinate, and one man in the vigor of 
life, and evidently used to command. 

In all degrees and classes of life, nature selects her favorite ; 
even on this desolate spot, there was one building, that appa- 
rently promised better for its inhabitants than any of the 
others. The stones, that composed the walls of the house, 
were well fitted and arranged, and a tolerably neat wood-pile 
promised comfort for the approaching winter. It was at the 
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door of this house, late one night, that a violent knocking was 
heard. The owner of it, John Boland, arose and opened it. 
‘‘ What do you want ;” said he, “‘ can’t you settle your own 
quarrels, without coming to disturb quiet, well behaved 
people?” ‘ For God’s sake, come to our assistance ;”’ said 
the man, “ don’t stop to ask questions, or it will be too late.” 
The voice of distress cannot be mistaken. John hurried on 
his clothes, and, accompanied by his wife and daughter, a girl 
of about fifteen, (for the females of the Shoals did not dread 
the night air,) they all followed the stranger; the women 
often stopping to recover a shoe they had dropped in the 
sand. When they reached the sloop, their entrance was no 
longer opposed ; they made their way to the miserable hole 
dignified by the name of cabin. In a narrow birth, lay a 
young and delicate woman apparently dying. The man, who 
had before resisted any intrusion, hung over her with a fixed 
and anxious countenance. ‘“ We can do no good to her,” 
said John, “ she is dying.” ‘‘ What do you mean by that, 
John Boland?” said his wife, coming forward ; “if she is 
dying, it is for want of air; if she had as many lives as a cat, it 
is enough to stifle her here. Let us take her to our house.” 
No one made any opposition, and the lady was wrapt in her 
bed clothes and conveyed to her new residence. Both Mrs 
Boland and her daughter Susan fully justified Ledyard’s tes- 
timony to the humanity of woman, for, though they had none 
of that peculiar gentleness, which belongs to the sex, they 
were active in kind services. 

In a short time the lady began to revive, but she was too 
feeble for utterance, though her eyes followed with intense 
anxiety every movement of her companion, who left the 
vessel and remained with her. He announced himself by 
the name of Maitland. There was noone on the spot capable 
of observing the nice gradations of feeling which either of 
the parties might have discovered; but, as the lady grew 
better, she had long private conversations with the gentle- 
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man, and frequently an agitation, which increased her 
disorder, was the consequence. At length he informed Mr 
and Mrs Boland, that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
pursue his voyage, that he had only put in at the island on 
account of the indisposition of his wife, that she was still 
wholly unable to go on board, and that there was no alterna- 
tive but to leave her under their care for a month. They 
willingly consented. Every article, that might conduce to 
her comfort, was brought from the sloop, and the mariners 
once more set sail. Whatever had been the struggles of 
Maitland and his wife, (whom he called Adela,) at parting, and 
whatever was the grief she might feel, it was expressed to no 
one ; nobody had witnessed their interviews, nor was it appa- 
rent that she had objected to his leaving her, yet it seemed 
as if an increase of sorrow weighed down her spirits after his 
departure. It might be, that the solitude in which she found 
herself, and the perfect uncongeniality of every thing around 
her, were more than her mind could support. The sea air, 
however, and the regularity of her mode of life, promoted her 
recovery, and she every day gained health. She soon became 
able to walk out, and found Susan not an unpleasant com- 
panion, who could scale the highest rocks, and assisted Adela 
to walk with more security: For the first three weeks the 
lady appeared tranquil, but when the fourth arrived, it was 
evident her mind was suffering under the greatest anxiety. 
She repeatedly questioned John, “ Did he tell you it might 
be amonth?” But even the month expired, and he did not 
arrive. She thought of the delays of a sea voyage, of possible 
detentions, and she reasoned herself into a momentary tran- 
quillity ; but this could not last. Frequently, when the moon 
shone bright, and the people of the house believed her asleep, 
she seated herself at the window that looked on the little 
cove, and gazed on the ocean. In the indistinctness of the 
moonlight prospect, sometimes she imagined she beheld 
figures at a distance; and then by their fixture discovered 
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them to be merely projecting angles of the rocks. Then 
again, a white sail appeared to be approaching the shore ; but, 
alas, it came no nearer. Often morning dawned upon her 
sleepless eyes, and with the light of day came new hopes. 
‘** He will certainly be here before night,” thought she, and 
in this hope would quit the house while all were still, and 
wander by the sea, and among the rocks. The scene was 
often a glorious one ; the sun just rising above the horizon 
cast his broad, red beam upon the ocean, which sparkled 
with a thousand colors. But such scenes brought no peace 
to her heart. ‘*‘ What am I,” she would exclaim, “ in this 
vast universe? Who cares for me, or will take thought of 
me? I might plunge into the ocean, and pass away unnoticed 
and forgotten like the sea-weed.” 

It would be wearisome to trace the emotions of this deso- 
late being as, hour after hour, and week after week, she 
gazed upon the ocean. Though many a sail rode proudly 
by, and sometimes in tacking and veering appeared making 
for the island, yet the beating of her heart was succeeded by 
the sickness of disappointment, for the keel rapidly cut the 
waters, and was soon lost in distance. 

In this agitating and exhausting state of mind, November 
passed away, and December came on with all the rigors of 
winter. The severity of the year 1780 is still remembered. 
It would be difficult to describe the feelings of Adela, when 
she first awoke, and found the ground covered with snow! 
Hitherto she had been able to spend much of her time on 
the rocks, for the sea air is milder in its temperature 
than inland currents. She had been beguiled of some of 
her wretchedness, as she contemplated the noble and sublime 
prospect ; the perpetual moving of the waters brought com- 
parative rest to her own mind ;—but to be shut up in the 
miserable hut with its inhabitants, seemed to be dooming her 
to a living death. 

There is no desolation like that of the affections ; it palsies 
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youth and destroys hope. He, who can lay his finger on one 
spot in the globe, and say, it is mine, has still something to 
love, to cling to; for there may cluster the sympathies of 
nature, and the “ endearing charities of life.’ But Adela 
felt that she had no such strong hold; and it was in vain, that 
her kind though ignorant companions often tried to cheer 
her by pleasant anticipations. 

It was after many gloomy weeks, that, with the view of 
amusing her, John one day called to her to come out to the 
point, and see a ship that was coming on in full sail. There 
is an exhilaration in the bright sun and blue sky of a frosty 
morning. Adela felt it, as she stood, and gazed at the 
swelling sails and the rapid movement of the vessel, as her 
keel divided the waters. All was brilliant and sparkling ; the 
waves seemed rejoicing, like living beings, as they dashed 
against its sides. As she gazed upon the ship, moving 
proudly and majestically along, with its tall masts and snowy 
sails marking the swiftness of its progress, to her it 
appeared like a creature of life and happiness, exulting in its 
glory—the ocean, the wild and tumultuous ocean, minis- 
tering to its will, and the winds and waves subservient to its 
power. She gazed after it, as it proudly continued to divide 
the waters of the Atlantic, till it seemed like a speck upon the 
horizon. She was awakened from her reverie by the chilli- 
ness of her feelings, and a sudden change in the atmosphere. 
The sky became darkened, the sea birds wheeled to and fro, 
and seemed uncertain which way to steer their course; 
before she reached the house, flakes of snow fell at intervals, 
and all betokened one of those sudden storms to which our 
climate is subject. John gave it as his opinion, that the fine 
morning was a “ weather breeder.” The storm increased 
rapidly, the waves burst their natural limits, and rose high 
upon the island. The wind drove tempests of sleet and hail 
before it, and howled and shrieked in its fury. Adela 
thought of the noble vessel, and remembered how omnipo- 
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tent she had believed it a few hours before; and she said to 
herself, “‘ God help them, for no human being can ! ” 

Night came on with tremendous darkness, and now, at 
intervals, they plainly distinguished minute guns. The men 
collected with torches of pitch and tar, and distributed 
themselves on the rocks; and the women, unrestrained by 
form, and guided only by their own impulses, were not less 
active. They supposed the vessel was dismasted and driven 
about by the fury of the elements, as the sound of the guns 
often changed its direction. It approached nearer and 
nearer. ‘It will be certain death,’”’ said one of the men, “ if 
they can ’t keep off from the eastern breakers.” At that mo- 
ment, it was evident the vessel had struck. Shrieks were heard 
mingling with the gale, and the crash was even louder than 
the billows. One hope remained, that the men had cut the 
boat from the stern, and their lives might yet be saved. 
This was the case ; they had succeeded in getting into the 
boat, and, in the darkness and tempest, had reached a ledge 
of rocks connected with the island ; but their situation was 
still desperate ; heavy seas broke over it, and there seemed 
but a short respite from death. One after another were 
swept into the ocean from which they had just escaped, yet 
a few still clung to the ledge; but the rocks rose perpen- 
dicular above it, and presented no possibility of retreat. The 
people above discerned, by their torches, the situation of 
these unfortunate men. It was a long while before they 
could afford them any assistance; but, by lowering torches 
and shouting, they at length made them comprehend that 
their situation was known; and finally succeeded in throw- 
ing ropes, which the men fastened round them. Of the 
fifteen who had taken to the boat, three were saved ! 

It proved to be the same ship that had passed in the 
morning with a fair wind; but a sudden squall came up, and 
in a short time increased to a hurricane, with constant rain 
and hail; she was driven back with fury, and at night had 
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lost so much of her rigging as to be totally unmanageable, 
and had struck upon the breakers. 

Such was the melancholy account given by the three men, 
whose lives had been so wonderfully preserved; two of 
them belonged to the crew, and one was a passenger. 
Adela learned from inquiry, that this last was a man rather 
advanced in life and unused to struggle with hardship. As 
soon as the day dawned, the Shoalers again collected and 
dispersed among the rocks, in hope that the lives of others of 
the crew might have been saved, or at least, that valuable 
articles from the wreck might have been thrown on shore ; 
but nothing was to be seen. The sun rose bright and clear ; 
the waves had closed over all; and the ocean again pre- 
sented her tempting bosom to new adventurers. Adela had 
contemplated this scene in speechless horror; there was but 
one image before her—just such a death her husband might 
have endured or be enduring—what else could have delayed 
his return? Perhaps, sometimes doubts of his faith entered 
her mind, for theirs had not been a long tried affection. Yet 
to suppose he could desert her to whom he had vowed 
perpetual love and constancy, who had given up fairer 
prospects for his sake, it was incredible, it was past belief! 

Some days elapsed before the shipwrecked passenger was 
able to walk abroad. He had been sheltered in one of the 
miserable fishing huts, and Adela had kindly contributed 
from her superior stock of comforts to his wants. He 
learnt from the inhabitants the little they knew of the lady, 
yet it seemed sufficient to rouse all his interest, and, as soon 
as he was able, he requested to see her. She would gladly 
have excused herself, but there was no evading the request. 
The moment the stranger entered the room, she gave a loud 
shriek, and covered her face—it was her uncle! he who had 
supplied the place of a father, who had adopted her while she 
was almost an infant, and watched over her with unceasing 
tenderness. Her parents had left her to his protection, and, 
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in the affection and caresses of the little girl, he had felt 
none of the weary void of asingle life. Adela was petted and 
introduced into company, while she was yet a child ; and the 
domestics, and even visiters, soon discovered that the way 
to the uncle’s heart was through the child’s favor. At the 
head of his table, she felt fully adequate to the direction of 
her own conduct, and for many years she apparently justified 
his confidence. She was frank, amiable, and affectionate. 
The fortune that she inherited from her parents was small, 
but by judicious management had been nearly doubled ; but 
this was of little account; for Mr Leslie, her uncle, was 
wealthy, and no one doubted that Adela would be his heir. 
Probably this circumstance might have attracted some of 
her lovers. The young lady, however, shewed no disposition 
to encourage any of them; and sometimes, when her 
satisfied uncle pleasantly said, ‘‘ why Adela, I believe you 
are going to be an old maid;”—she would reply, “to be 
sure I am, uncle; for who is so fit a companion for an old 
bachelor? ” 

It was at this crisis, that a young man, who was a native of 
Great Britain, but who had passed the greater part of his life 
in the East Indies, arrived at the city. He brought letters 
from respectable mercantile houses, which established his 
claims upon fashionable society. He became a frequent visiter 
at Mr Leslie’s, and every one, but the uncle, perceived his 
object, and the probability of his success. It was not till it 
was too late to recall them, that he discovered that Adela’s 
affections were engaged. It was a heavy blow to his hopes 
and plans ; but still more so, when he learned that the young 
man was dissipated in his habits, and justly suspected of 
a fondness for play. It was in vain that he now represented 
to Adela the suspicions that rested on his character ; with the 
favorite motto of inexperienced, headstrong young ladies in 
her mouth, that “* she had rather be miserable with him, than 
without him,” she adopted the resolution of marrying him. 
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Mr Leslie found it was too late to impose restraint, where 
discipline had never been exerted; as a last effort of kind- 
ness, he advised her to secure the principal of her own little 
fortune to herself. But Adela spurned the idea of such 
selfish, calculating prudence, and answered him with another 
celebrated quotation, as judicious as the former, “ that where 
she could trust herself, she could trust her fortune.”’ Un- 
willingly he resigned it into her hands, and they parted. 
Adela shed bitter tears at what she called the hard-hearted- 
ness and unkindness of her uncle; and became the wife 
of Maitland in the full zeal of confiding affection. For a 
few weeks, she was convinced that she was the most 
fortunate of women, and “the world well lost.”” It was not 
long, however, before Adela was doomed to recollect the 
warnings she had received, and the reports she had heard ; in 
the late hours of her husband, his blood-shot eyes, and his 
petulance, she saw a conscience ill at ease. One evening 
he returned home in apparent agitation, and told her that he 
had had an unfortunate dispute with a young man,—they 
had fought, and he had wounded his antagonist; that it was 
necessary for him to escape, or he should be immediately 
arrested; that a vessel was waiting at the wharf, which was 
bound for Halifax, where he should be safe, and might 
remain concealed till the danger or excitement was over. 
Adela calmly acquiesced, but told him it was her fixed 
purpose to accompany him; it was in vain that he opposed 
her determination ; she could not brook opposition, for she 
had been unused to it. ‘I have given up all for your sake,” 
said she, ‘and if I give up you, nothing remains to me!” 
Maitland, in his turn, was obliged to submit. It was a dreary 
prospect, and a voyage of hardship, for a young lady accus- 
tomed to every luxury; but she bore it without complaining, 
till sea-sickness, and the want of proper accommodation, had 
reduced her almost to death. It was then, that they put in 
at one of the Shoal Islands. When he found her unable to 
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proceed, he alarmed her with fears for his own safety. “It 
is only now that there is danger,” said he; “ when the 
circumstances are known, [ shall be permitted to return 
without fear of arrest.”” Adela became eager for his depart- 
ure; and he quitted her in the full assurance that he would 
return in a few weeks. It was now that Mr Leslie informed 
her that the story of the duel was a fabrication; that, after 
losing her little fortune at play, Maitland had forged a check 
in his name, to a large amount, on one of the principal 
banks, withdrawn the money, and absconded with it; that 
his own object in this voyage had been to follow and 
arrest him; that he knew from authentic sources that he 
was still at Halifax, and, though he did not appear during the 
day, was every night at the gaming table. ‘ Providence,” he 
continued, “ has restored you to me in a manner that marks 
out to us both our proper course. You shall return with me; 
we will forget all that has passed; and I will receive you 
again as my child, on condition that you give up Maitland.” 
The tears of Adela were her only reply ; at length she said, 
“and if I reject this offer, what are the consequences?” 
*‘ Adela,” replied he, “I feel no spirit of revenge; I was 
following Maitland to arrest him, in the hope of opening your 
eyes, and redeeming you. I will, for your sake, withdraw my 
prosecution and leave him in possession of the sum he has 
.fraudulently obtained. If you return with me, not a reproach 
shall ever meet your ear; you shall be, as you once were, 
my comfort and my solace, and we will only feel that disap- 
pointment has more closely united us. If you still cling to 
your husband, my offer of kindness shall not be by halves; 
I will see that you are properly conveyed to him at Halifax. 
But I warn you, that he has been long a notorious gambler ; 
since your marriage, he has thrown off the mask; he has 
now been guilty of a crime, that would condemn him to a 
prison for life; do not suppose this will be his last ; his habits 
lead to death. I give you till tomorrow, to weigh the subject, 
and determine.” 
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When Adela was left alone, she endeavored to think and 
reason, but her mind was too much agitated to do either. 
When her uncle came, in the morning, she threw herself 
upon his neck, as she was wont to do in happier days; he 
pressed her closely to his heart. ‘ Have you decided, 
Adela?” said he. “I have,” she replied, in a low voice ; 
‘all you say is true, but he is my husband!” The uncle 
loosened his hold, and turned mournfully away. In one hour 
from that time, he was borne in a little fishing boat far beyond 
her sight. Two days after, a vessel, with a comfortable cabin 
and good accommodations, anchored at the little wharf, the 
captain of which sent notice to Mrs Maitland that he was to 
convey her to Halifax. She took an affectionate leave of John 
and his family, and liberally rewarded their kindness. Mr 
Leslie returned to the south; he spoke not of his niece, and 
no one presumed to mention her name in his presence ; years 
passed by, and her memory seemed to have vanished from 
the face of the earth. 

In the year 1790, a gentleman was visiting one of our State 
prisons ; an interesting woman caught his attention, as she 
passed into one of the cells. ‘Is it possible,” said he, “ that 
woman can be a convict?” ‘O no, sir,” replied the keeper, 
*‘ she is willing to remain here as an assistant, for the sake of 
attending her husband, who was sentenced here for life for 
forgery, but will soon be released by death.” The gentle- 
man’s curiosity was awakened; he requested to be admitted 
to the cell. The wife supported the head of the husband, 
and administered to his wants. As the gentleman gazed 
upon her, his heart became softened; the recollection of 
former times returned, and he said, in an impressive tone, 
** Adela!’ She looked up, recognised her uncle, and faint- 
ed. When she recovered, he said, “O my child, go home 
with me!” She looked steadfastly at him, and replied, in the 
same tone in which she had spoken ten years before, “ He 
is my husband.” Every alleviation, that money could pro- 
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cure was supplied to the dying man; and when he had 
breathed his last, Mr Leslie took Adela home. But she 
came not alone; she brought with her a little boy named 
Leslie, and a second Adela. To these children she never 
spoke of their father; but she strove to instil into their 
minds principles of religion and virtue. The old age of Mr 
Leslie was cheered by gratitude and affection. 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Pure Planet! to the darken’d west 
Holding thy cresset lone ! 

Opposing clouds thy course molest, 
And shade thy silver throne ; 

But, soaring o’er the troubled scene, 
Unmoved by frowns of time, 

Thou, with fair brow and ray serene, 
Dost hold thy way sublime. 

Oh! that I might like thee discern 
My chequer’d path aright, 

And from the Fount that fills thine urn, 
Drink undelusive light; 

And when that storm, which all must meet, 
Shall chill my throbbing breast, 

Ascending gain that peaceful seat, 
Where weary pilgrims rest. 
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Il THE NEW WORLD. 


WERE not thy mountains’ deep foundations laid, 
Columbia, when in heaven th’ Eternal Word 

"| Spake forth creation? And when light obey’d, 
O’er the far west was not its full flood pour’d? 
And when the rushing waters sought their bed, 
Rose not thy queenly land majestic and outspread ? 





it Why art thou new and young? Wert thou not twinn’d 
With her thine Eastern sister in thy birth? 

It is that on her shore earth’s sovereign sinn’d! 

And death’s stern mandate came o’er nature’s mirth, 
As doth untimely frost on soft-eyed flowers ; 

And laid decay and age upon her Eden bowers. 


While thou, like healthy plant by mountain stream, 
Flourish’d in strength and greenness, and the years 
Moved o’er thee lightly, as a sunny dream ;— 

The deadly thorn is nourish’d by man’s tears ;— 

In human sins and sighs the curse is felt! 

°T was then—while peace amid thy solitudes still dwelt. 


And thus upon thy brow the crown of youth, 

Its flowery crown, was radiant and undimm’d ; 

When the leagued exiles, vow’d to holy truth, 

The steadfast came !—and loud their voices hymn’d 

The great Jehovah, and He was their God! 

They saw His power and love, where’er their footsteps trod. 


Stranger, explore our deep and pathless woods, 
Where sunbeams for long centuries have not slept ; 
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Climb cloud-crown’d hills, and trace the sounding floods, 
Whose waters since creation’s birth have swept, 
Unmark’d by human eye—and own the view, 

How grand and awful to behold a world so new ! 


*T will rouse thy soul from lethargy, and break 

The chains that custom round her victims binds, 

And high and holy energies will wake, 

And thou wilt feel, how strong are steadfast minds ; 

And catch some portion of that quenchless flame, 

That fired the pilgrim band, when hitherward they came. 


And bore they arms, or sumless riches here, 

To found a nation mighty as the land? 

The perfect faith that casts off mortal fear— 

The free thought, spurning tyranny’s command— 
Wealth, weapons of the soul! nought else was theirs ; 
And thus a world was won by zeal and fervent prayers! 


Rome’s eagle and the Union’s !—One his flight 

Held o’er war’s storm where carnage might not cease ; 
The other, ’mid calm skies of cloudless light, 

Waves his broad wings, and leads the march of peace! 
War and ambition o’er the old world reign— 

Freedom and peace, Columbia, bless thy green domain ! 








ABBOTSFORD. 


ABBOTSFORD, 


THE SEAT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


DiMty ye rise, fair towers, 
Amid the shadowy groupings of the mist, 
As if thy turret owl were scarcely ‘ whist,” 
And sleep yet bent thy flowers ; 
Or morning were afraid that it should scare 
Some vision of romance that linger’d there. 


Beautiful river! gliding 
Beneath the misty curtain of thy rest, 
Like dreamy feeling in a sleeper’s breast, 
But half its secret hiding ; 
How will thy dimness flee before the day, 
As misty years before his touch, away! 


And here hath nature writ 
A page of much intelligence; and he, 
Who gazeth ever on its hill and tree, 
Hath learn’d to treasure it; 
And, when he lists her gentle lessons there, 
He tells the world how beautiful they are. 


Time hath trod gently by, 


And they are green, those very olden towers, 
For he has bound them with his own dark flowers, 


That have no “ time to die; ” 
As if he knew, how mutely, if they stood, 
They told his triumphs by their solitude. 
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Fitly thy home is there, 
Thou of the musty manuscript and pen! 
And thou should’st never come with other men, 
But breathe thy Gothic air; 
And when thou liest down to sleep for aye, 
Thy shroud should be the leaves of the ‘* Old Play.” 





THE FAIR PILGRIM. 


‘¢ From fortune and from fame they fled 
. To Heaven and its devotion.” 


‘* ELLEN Moors, I love you, but I cannot go with you; ” 
said the daughter of a noble house, as she stood in her 
youthful beauty, among the shadowy elms of her father’s park. 
The diminutive figure of the person whom she addressed 
was almost hid in the foliage of the trees, but she raised 
her dark eye, and her voice was low and sweet, as she replied ; 
“‘ Lady, itis not for the love you bear me; look into your own 
soul for some holier and higher motive.” The lady leaned 
her brow on her hand, while Ellen calmly watched her coun- 
tenance. There seemed to be some strong, bitter conflict 
within; there was an agitated flush on her cheek, and her 
eye was bright with the fervor of intense feeling. 

** Oh, Ellen,” at length she said, while a deeper and deeper 
coloring suffused her face, “how can I leave parent and 
sister, my own pleasant home, and the land of my fathers ; 
am I not a child, a very child, and is it for me to make this 
sacrifice, and bring down the grey hairs of my father in sorrow 
to the grave ? and would it not be sin,”’ she added in a deeper 
tone, “ to go away, across the wide blue waters, without my 
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father’s blessing?’ There was something almost of stern- 
ness in the voice of Ellen, as she replied ; ‘ Lady, we cannot 
glorify God in this land, and so he hath opened for us a way 
in the deep, and a path in the mighty waters. Lady, do you 
turn from that path, so that you may not forfeit your father’s 
blessing ? ” 

** Leave me now, Ellen, leave me, for my soul is dark ;” 
said the lady Charlotte, in a voice of entreaty. “ This 
night,” replied the humble and devoted girl, “ the pilgrims 
set out on their weary way; sweet lady, delay not, I pray 
you.” “ But leave me,” said she, in a firm decided tone, “I 
will know my duty, and though it be the withering of every 
joy and the blighting of every hope, God shall see, and man 
shall see, that the sacrifice can be made.”’ 

As Ellen turned to obey, she saw something of the fixed- 
ness of stern resolution in the countenance of the noble girl ; 
her lip was livid and compressed, and her whole face had 
the hue of death; but it seemed that the conflict was over, 
and as her light foot pressed the path homeward, the spirit of 
Ellen Moore was going up in praise. 

It is not for us to draw aside the veil from the sanctity of 
that solemn hour, when the beautiful lady of Glenville, amid 
weeping, and agony, and prayer, gave up the joys that 
seemed ready to blossom before her, and all the hopes of a 
rich imagination, and all the loves of a warm and affectionate 
heart. 

Yet there was peace in her breast, as she turned her step 
to the castle, and a serene smile shone on her pale, thoughtful 
countenance, as she lingered for a moment at the gate. 
Within was her bright and beautiful sister, who had loved her 
since the first gleamings of memory, with whom she had 
played and laughed by the sunny fountains in childhood, 
who had shared all her youthful studies, and sorrows, and 
joys. And her father—there was agony in the thought. She 
was the hope, the pride, the darling of his old age. Many 
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noble and beautiful sons had he borne to the grave, but 
rather, far rather would he see both of his sweet lone daugh- 
ters lying beside them, than embracing the religion of the 
Puritans. 

Another, too, was there; one whom she loved with 
the truest affection: the lady Charlotte was the betrothed 
of a noble earl. All these she was to see this night 
in mirth and gladness, and see them no more forever. 
Midnight was the hour appointed for the meeting of the pil- 
grims on the beach ; and it was not ten, when lady Charlotte 
retired to her room. She felt that the last awful parting was 
over, and, leaning her face on her hands, she now gave vent 
freely to her suppressed feelings. She suddenly felt a light 
arm flung about her neck. ‘Dear sister, why do you 
weep? Let me comfort you;” said her sister Eliza, as she 
bent to kiss the tears from her cheek. The lady was over- 
come; she threw herself into her sister’s arms, and wept 
long and violently. 

This paroxysm of grief, however, subsided, and she felt 
the necessity of immediate exertion, for midnight was ap- 
proaching, and she was yet within the walls of the castle. 
So stifling her heart-rending sobs, she rose calmly from her 
sister’s bosom, and throwing back her rich brown hair from 
her fair forehead and eyes suffused with tears, endeavored, 
with a smile beautifully calm, to conceal the anguish of an 
aching heart. ‘ Pardon me, sister,” she said, “ that I have 
been betrayed into such weakness; but my spirits are op- 
pressed to night ;” she added, in a voice that was tremulous, 
notwithstanding her efforts. ‘ Have I lost my sister’s 
confidence ? ” said the lady Eliza, gazing at her with surprise 
and concern. “ Do not gaze so at me now,” said the unfor- 
tunate girl, “I need rest and sleep, and my heart throbs so 
painfully that I cannot speak. But this will tell you all that I 
would say, and more;” she said, as she presented to her a 
beautiful pocket bible. “If you see me no more by the 
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sunny glade and the mossy spring, it will comfort you for 
my absence. Eliza, you will be the stay of our father!” 
The lady Eliza gazed with astonishment at her sister, and 
could only account for her language by supposing her 
delirious. But Charlotte so strongly opposed her alarming 
the family, and from that time seemed so calm and composed, 
that she concluded it was only a momentary wildness; and, 
after watching her anxiously till her gentle breathings indi- 
cated that she was asleep, threw herself on the couch 
beside her, and was soon buried in profound slumber. 

It was a bright moonlight evening, and Ellen Moore stood 
in the shadow of an ancient elm, waiting the approach of 
the noble lady. Hour after hour she waited in vain; at 
length the bell of the castle tolled eleven, and she turned in 
bitterness of spirit to retrace, with anxious haste, her path to 
the beach. At that moment a shadow darkened the opening 
in the avenue, and the lady of Glenville stood, pale and 
breathless, by the side of Ellen Moore. Arm in arm, they 
walked silently and quickly forward. Ellen saw that the 
eye of the lady was clear and bright, and that her brow was 
calm with the fervency of devotion. Firmly did she tread the 
well known path till they reached the border of her father’s 
domain ; then, indeed, she lingered to take one long, eternal 
farewell of all she loved in life. 

There was the venerable castle, with its long avenue and 
shady park standing in the moonlight, and the thousand 
remembered scenes of childhood and youth came thronging 
to her mind. ‘ The places which now knew her, would soon 
know her no more forever.” But she turned calmly and 
tearlessly away from them all, and walked rapidly onward. 

The moon, in her path over England that night, saw 
many a scene of anguish like this; but at length the pilgrims 
stood on the beach together in the solemn moonlight. 
There was youth, with its bright enthusiastic hope, giving 
up all for Heaven; and you might have seen the stern zeal, 
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the inflexible devotedness of manhood, glancing from eye to 
eye. They had a common cause, a common sorrow, and 
a common hope; their feelings and affections were one, 
and they all rose in one beautiful sacrifice to God. 

7 * * * * * * * 

Many years after this event, in an humble village on the 
wild New England shore, a noble lady lay on her bed of 
death. A light form was seen moving gently by her couch, 
and chanting, occasionally, in low thrilling tones, some of 
the holy hymns of our pilgrim fathers. There was a brilliant 
hectic on the cheek of the dying lady, and her eye was 
bright with almost unearthly lustre. As her spirit had 
grown bright and lovely amid the waves of affliction, so the 
beauty of her countenance had only caught a sublimer 
character amid the privations she had endured. The room 
in which she lay was neat almost to elegance, and the gentle 
assiduity of Ellen Moore had hung it with festoons of fresh 
and fragrant flowers. The open window was shaded with 
woodbine and roses, and, far away between its shadowy 
leaves, you might see the rocky shore and the blue wave of 
the Atlantic. 

The lady, who was waiting in this peaceful spot for death, 
had exhibited in her life an example of moral sublimity that 
is not often equalled. At the age of seventeen, she had left 
the home of her fathers; she had lived in a land of strangers, 
braving the dangers of the deep and the horrors of the 
western wilderness ; she had endured with calmness poverty 
and self-denial of every name; and now, at the age of 
twenty four, worn with care and hardship, she laid down and 
died, in her youthful beauty, far from kindred and home. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS RIVAL, 


a 


“Upon my life, a fine display of beauty and fashion!” 
exclaimed Mr Blandford to his companion, as he en- 
tered the ball room, with the air of one confident of not 
passing unobserved. ‘I say, Delancy, look around,” he 
continued, “and you may find among the bright throng 
some sweet romantic wood nymph, on whom you can 
venture to bestow the treasure of your heart.” ‘Not in a 
ball room, Blandford,” said Delancy ; “that would be more 
in unison with your taste than mine.” ‘To be sure, I am 
not much constituted for love and a cottage ;” replied Bland- 
ford, with a smile, in which sarcasm and vanity were con- 
spicuously blended. “ Still, I would not throw my heart 
among tinsel, to prove its value.” ‘ 

The gentlemen were soon recognised by those whose aim 
was admiration, and whose highest gratification was the 
sight of those who were to bestow it. Blandford, as promi- 
nent as he usually was successful, soon assisted to nourish 
that vanity which could best promote his views. Whilst the 
Jess vain and less generally acceptable Delancy, with his 
dark and thoughtful brow, observed the various objects 
which met his eye, with the serious aspect of one whose 
feelings were not excited, nor his conduct influenced by a 
wish for advancement in public or female estimation. 

The father of Blandford was a respectable merchant of New 
York, in the full tide of successful business. He took his son, 
at the age of twenty one, into partnership; but that son was 
less proud of the distinction it conferred, than of shining as a 
man of careless fashion. This led him to gratify his love of 
society beyond what his father thought prudent for a man of 
business ; but, being an only child, every apology was made, 
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both by his indulgent parents and the world at large. He 
was so courted and admired, that the domestic circle was 
seldom enlivened by his presence. That circle consisted of 
his father, mother, and a young woman, Miss Brunton, a sort 
of humble friend to Mrs Blandford. Having been left destitute, 
at the early age of fourteen, by the death of her father, a sea 
captain, often employed in the service of Mr Blandford, Mrs 
B. instantly took her under her protection, and found her 
a sensible and useful companion. Her person was plain, 
but remarkable. She was uncommonly tall, with an ex- 
pressive countenance, and features prominent as well as 
masculine. Her general manner was cold and reserved, 
apparently without interest as without sensibility. 

Such an individual was not calculated, it may be supposed, 
to attract the attention of a man like Blandford; yet, from 
a high sense of good breeding on his part, she was never 
neglected. She possessed a native acuteness, that assisted 
her upon every emergency where her passions were not con- 
cerned; these being strong and determined, and indulged 
without regard to the restraint of principle, when it inter- 
fered with their gratification. Her conversation was not 
without allurement, particularly in the society of Blandford. 
It was full of sententious remark, with peculiar inferences, 
not unattended with a portion of humor, as well as shrewd- 
ness. At times, Blandford found it rather difficult to com- 
prehend her; yet she amused, almost pleased him by her 
eccentricity and abruptness, and the striking contrast she 
formed to all he was in the habit of meeting in society. 

Miss Brunton was now upwards of twenty. Blandford had 
become to her an object of the deepest interest. She 
exerted all the powers of which she was mistress, to attract 
him towards her. He could not but perceive the impression 
he had made upon a heart not apparently very susceptible, 
and he finally yielded, in some degree, to the influence 
which her attractions presented. 
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The death of Mr Blandford, senior, at length put his son 
in possession of a handsome fortune, which, of course, 
added to his consequence; and he freely indulged in all 
the gay world had to offer for his immediate gratification. 
This Miss Brunton could tolerate, so that his heart remained 
untouched by any female charms but her own. Although 
apparently credulous, and secure in the assurances made to 
her by Blandford, her vigilance was always prompt to trace 
his secret haunts, when she could do so with the semblance 
of that propriety she sought from interested views to pre- 
serve. But the summer season approached, and presented 
the natural beauties of the country, in place of the artificial 
amusements of the city, and Mrs Blandford, with her son 
and protégée, retired to partake of them. At this interesting 
period, when Miss Brunton fondly anticipated an uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of Blandford’s society, without a care or 
wish beyond it, suddenly a new and striking object, of 
irresistible loveliness, attracted his wayward fancy. 

Few could, indeed, have beheld this object unmoved, 
had a few more years assisted to mature her charms for her 
introduction into the world. Blandford first accidentally 
encountered this delightful being, when she was little more 
than fifteen, and her education, of course, not yet completed. 
Still he assiduously sought her society, and, by his insinuating 
address, adapted to the pure being for whom it was designed, 
he excited some interest in her youthful heart, which could 
hardly be termed love. 

Miss Brunton, ever active to learn all that related to the 
object of her devotion, soon gained some information of 
Blandford’s passion for “a school girl,”” as she called her. 
Supposing such a preference could not prove very dangerous 
to her views, she merely hinted it to him as a jest. Bland- 
ford’s manner of receiving it satisfied her that she had little 
to apprehend from such a rival. But she soon found how 
well he was versed in the arts of dissimulation; and ascer- 
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tained that Angelica Carrolton was the constant object of his 
pursuit. Miss Brunton sought to gain a glance of the being, 
which had so enthralled the object of her heart. On be- 
holding her, the wonder ceased, that she should cause 
inconstancy in such a man as Blandford. She became 
alarmed and distressed. She seriously reproached her 
lover: he confessed his sense of Angelica’s loveliness, 
because he found it could no longer be concealed, and 
asserted his right to feel it. 

Miss Brunton was astonished at this acknowledgment, and 
the presumption which it evinced. Exasperated with resent- 
ment, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Beware how you indulge your guilty 
passion! Look to it; revenge is sweet, and shall not exhaust 
itself in the threatening!” so saying, she left the room. 
Blandford, alarmed by her threats, knowing her determined, 
fearless nature and unprincipled feeling, was about to seek 
her, and, if possible, conciliate her haughty spirit, but on 
reflection thought it best to suffer her humor to exhaust 
itself ere he encountered her; as no exertion of art, he well 
knew, could, in the present instance, prove of any avail. 
An opportunity soon offered to throw himself in her way, 
and he finally succeeded in pacifying the jealous and irritated 
girl. 

At this period, business of the greatest importance re- 
quired Blandford’s presence in Paris, which, if neglected, 
would involve his affairs in difficulty and embarrassment. 
He, therefore, prepared to go without delay. The thought 
of leaving the new and fascinating object of his attach- 
ment, distressed him. He cautiously and secretly sought 
her, more like a romantic lover than a man of the world. 
Whether successful or not, in his stolen appeals to her 
tenderness, remains to be told. Miss Brunton, entirely 
unsuspicious of the direction that Blandford’s views had 
taken, and which he feared to disclose, even to his mother, 
took an affectionate farewell of the gay Lothario, and in 
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solitude brooded over his absence, in all the distress and 
anxiety natural to the strength of passion. 

Involved in a vortex of amusements at Paris, Blandford 
thought very little of any object he had left in America. 
Thus passed the first year of his absence, when the state of 
his affairs obliged him to sail for the East Indies; from 
which period no tidings of him reached America. The 
vessel, in which he sailed, was reported to have been lost, 
and every soul on board to have perished. It was some 
time before Miss Brunton would give credit to the story, 
resting upon the mere shadow of hope to avert the tremen- 
dous shock, which was to annihilate all her fondly cherished 
dreams of returning felicity. But when a second year had 
passed, and no tidings came to contradict the report, she 
yielded herself the victim of despair to the agonizing cer- 
tainty. 

The death of Mrs Blandford, which happened about this 
period, left Miss Brunton an annuity sufficient to render her 
independent during life. But she secluded herself from all 
but her own thoughts ; although melancholy intruders, they 
were not to be repelled, as every feeling of her bosom 
interposed to court and cherish them. She was never seen 
to smile, after the news of Blandford’s death reached her, 
but she communicated with no one on the subject. Her 
uniform reserve and melancholy often seemed to partake of 
derangement of mind. Yet, as she interested no one from 
her aspect and obscurity, she was permitted to preserve the 
selfish tenor of her way unmolested. 

About this time, the lovely Angelica Carrolton, not yet 
eighteen, was introduced into the gay world, and a more 
enchanting object, perhaps, could no where be found. With 
a countenance radiant and pure, intelligent, yet pensive, she 
seemed presented to the world to “ engage all hearts and 
charm all eyes.” And when the admiring eye was spent with 
gazing on that face of pensive and diversified beauty, her 
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various talents offered not less attraction to those capable 
of appreciating their character and excellence. 

Amongst hér numerous admirers, and numerous, indeed, 
they were, appeared one more favored than the rest, because 
he seemed to be more worthy of that favor. The youth- 
ful Delancy, with all his enthusiasm and romance, could 
not but view such an object as Angelica with the deepest 
interest. She charmed him to adoration, and the elo- 
quence, that flowed from his tenderness, appeared to have 
rendered her young heart captive to his attractions. Delancy 
was in every respect the reverse of Blandford. One was a 
gay man of the world, not much restrained by principle; 
the other carried his ideas of honor and integrity to a 
romantic height. Their persons were as dissimilar as their 
characters. Blandford had a fair and pleasing countenance, 
unmarked by any particular expression. Delancy’s was 
dark and keenly expressive, animated and manly. What- 
ever of tenderness mingled in his nature, it was not evinced 
in his general look or deportment. Yet his countenance 
presented features of the noblest construction; whilst his 
manner was engaging from its naturally elegant, considerate, 
yet decided character, refined by the feelings and education 
of a gentleman. There can be little doubt, which of these 
two individuals would be preferred by a superior mind, 
particularly one of taste and sentiment. 

When Delancy and Angelica were in each other’s society, 
they seemed engrossed by the confidence of mutual and 
acknowledged affection. But, at length, the manner of 
Angelica suddenly changed towards Delancy, from the most 
confiding and tender regard, to that of avoidance and 
embarrassment. ‘* Why is it thus?” exclaimed Delancy, in 
all the pride of conscious worth. ‘ Speak, Angelica! though 
the sentence be even such as to embitter all my future 
moments! I had far rather perish at once beneath the force of 
a stroke, than have my life prolonged for lingering tor- 
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ments!” Angelica heard this passionate appeal to her 
feelings in pathetic silence, and, placing her hand before her 
eyes, seemed deeply affected. ‘ What does*all this mean, 
Angelica? Speak, I entreat!” said Delancy. She held out to 
him her hand, which he clasped with both his, and entreated, 
in the tenderest and most subdued tone, to know whether 
he had unknowingly offended her.” ‘“ Offended me! ” she 
exclaimed; “oh no, never, never; but we must part!” 
“Part!” echoed Delancy, astonished and incredulous; 
‘‘ Wherefore?” Angelica was silent. ‘Why am I thus 
uselessly tortured? Has some new object engaged your 
fickle heart?” She remained still silent. ‘The world, 
Angelica,”’ he continued, in a serious, deliberate tone, “‘ who, 
to be sure, seldom are disposed to do justice, have pro- 
nounced you a coquette: ’tis said, that, fickle and vain, you 
have a smile for all. Do you intend to confirm such a 
decision? If so, farewell for ever. My heart may break, 
but it shall never yield to its feelings, if unworthily directed. 
Angelica, raising her eyes, and fixing them on Delan- 
ey, said, ‘And do you believe the world’s reproach?” 
“ What am I to think, Angelica, when you preserve to me 
such a mysterious silence?” ‘ Mysterious, indeed, it is,” 
she replied. ‘* But, why practise mystery to one in whom, 
until this hour, you have always confided; one who has no 
thought, no feeling, unconnected with your image!” ‘It 
cannot be, Delancy! Another, than me, is to call forth those 
feelings ;*’ she ejaculated; ‘I must not listen to you longer, 
you are lost to me!” Trembling with emotion, she arose 
and left the apartment, while Delancy, darting upon her 
a look expressive of his injured feelings, said, “It is well, 
Miss Carrolton,” and instantly rushed out of the house. 
Towards evening, after one of those charming June days, 
so particularly delightful in this part of the American climate, 
with a Spanish guitar, Angelica entered the summer house, 
which was at some distance from the mansion. Soon there 
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broke upon the air, notes of the sweetest melody. At the 
close of her plaintive song, she thought she heard a rustling 
among the lefves. She started; ‘‘ What, has he come al- 
ready !”’ she exclaimed, in breathless alarm. ‘ Has he come 
before the dusk of evening can shelter him from view?” 
But no one appeared, and she concluded the sound to have 
proceeded from the wind. After a time given to her melan- 
choly thoughts, she again touched the guitar, and again 
breathed 


‘¢ Those notes of many a winding bout, 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ! *” 


Delancy stood with folded arms, the image of pale and 
thoughtful melancholy, listening to the strains, unobserved 
by the author of them. As she finished, he clasped his hands 
in ecstacy, and, approaching her, said—** Oh, Angelica! why 
are you so interesting! Or why exist for another than 
your devoted Delancy!” As he beheld her cheeks suffused 
with tears, all his former tenderness and confidence in her 
revived. He seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips. 
“Oh, Delancy! why are you here!” she exclaimed in 
unfeigned alarm. ‘On this dangerous, perhaps fatal spot!” 
“Dangerous, and even fatal is often the mystery, Angeliea, 
that envelopes such loveliness as yours!” he replied. “ But 
if this mystery is a mere experiment to prove the extent of 
my regard, banish it, I entreat you. My heart is yours; 
devotedly yours it has ever been, since you were first known 
tome. Then wherefore seek to test it by any experiment ? ” 
“Ido not, Delancy. I am incapable of such art; but my 
destiny has torn me from the delusions of life for the per- 
formance of cold and monotonous duty!” Delancy was 
aghast—trembling with apprehension as to her meaning, he 
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exclaimed, “* Who could dare thus to sacrifice you?” An- 
gelica turned from him, and inclined her head on the lattice 
in apparent anguish of heart. ‘ Angelica! *@said Delancy, 
‘“‘ whilst this serpent of mystery is winding its secret folds 
around such a form of apparent purity, the vital principle 
which now animates it must indeed be destroyed, and you will 
soon be left without the homage of a single heart!” “ Would 
it were so now!” she exclaimed, “ I should then have little 
to lament!” ‘The homage, then, of my poor heart is a sub- 
ject of lamentation to you?” he replied. ‘ Indeed it is!” 
she sighed. ‘“ But why is itso?” said Delancy. ‘ Speak! 
even the poor culprit learns the crime which is to condemn 
him to death, ere the sentence is pronounced!” ‘ Oh, De- 
lancy, urge meno further! Forgive me, I am not altogether 
worthy of you. I have deceived you!” she murmured, 
turning from him with a look of anguish. ‘ Deceived me! 
How?” he asked, fixing his gaze upon her for explanation. 
Angelica made an effort to speak, but the sound died on her 
lips. ‘‘ Speak, I beseech you!” said Delancy. ‘No ear, 
save mine, can catch the sound!” ‘ There is one other will 
hear it! ”’ was uttered in a deep, expressive tone. They both 
started at the unknown voice. Delancy arose, and, in a firm 
tone, demanded the cause of such intrusion. But no sound 
reached his ear. ‘* Go away, I entreat! ” exclaimed Angelica, 
rising to depart. As she spoke, some one wrapped in a dark 
green cloak glided suddenly by. ‘ Who can that be?” she 
exclaimed, pale with conflicting emotions. “I think I saw 
that mysterious figure as I entered the woods,” said Delan- 
cy—* I "ll soon trace his footsteps.” ‘Oh no, do not;” she 
said, placing her hand on his arm to detain him; “ but leave 
me, I entreat; I cannot remain with you another moment.” 
So saying, she bent her steps towards the house, where her 
indulgent uncle appeared to greet her; but, insensible to every 
thing unconnected with her critical situation, she pleaded 
indisposition, and retired to the solitude of her own chamber, 
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to prepare herself for the destiny which awaited her, and 
which could not much longer remain in uncertainty. 

Delancy, after searching in vain for the object who had 
so mysteriously disturbed them, walked thoughtfully on, 
ruminating on the deep mystery in which Angelica seemed 
involved. 

At length Angelica so far recovered her tranquillity, that 
in the quietness of the evening she again ventured to the 
summer house. Having entered it, she threw herself in 
anguish of heart on the seat, and rested her aching head on 
the lattice, adorned with woodbines now in their sweetest 
fragrance, the scattered roses adding to the grateful perfume. 
The moon never shone with more tranquil lustre ; not a leaf 
moved ; all seemed quietness and repose, except the bosom 
of Angelica, which was heaving with tumultuous passion, 
awaiting the arrival of him who was to determine her 
future fortunes. She had not remained long before she heard, 
and beheld the object of her solicitude. Approaching with 
all the confidence of an accepted lover, he exclaimed, “ My 
beloved Angelica! blame not my tardiness in meeting you. 
I was so maliciously detained that I could scarcely escape 
alone, my sweet girl. And we might as well, you know, 
have had a host of intruders as a third person at such an 
hour as this!”? They both started, as they saw a sudden 
motion of the shrubbery. At the same instant the report 
of a pistol was heard, and he fell at the feet of Angelica. 
She shrieked, and, clasping her hands, in a tone of agony 
exclaimed, “Oh, they have murdered him!” At the same 
moment she sunk fainting beside him, when the figure wrap- 
ped in a cloak came forward and stood over her. ‘ He was 
not the intended victim !”’ muttered the assassin, at the same 
time drawing a knife, and preparing to plunge it into the 
breast of Angelica. But at this instant Delancy appeared, 
and the figure fled. When Delancy had succeeded in 
restoring Angelica, he approached to examine the body. 
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But what was his surprise and horror on tracing in the 
ghastly visage of death the features of Blandford! Pale and 
trembling with the strongest agitation, Delancy turned his 
agonized countenance on Angelica, with an inquiring look. 
‘**He was my—husband!” she exclaimed, in pathetic 
tenderness. ‘ Your husband, Angelica! ”’—‘ Yes, my hus- 
band!” she repeated. ‘Then wherefore the mystery you 
thought proper to practise,” he said reproachfully ; “ to 
retain me as a victim to your vanity? ”—** The mystery was 
not mine,” she replied in anguish of spirit. Then approach- 
ing the body, she exclaimed, “Oh Blandford, who could 
have done this shocking deed! Had you listened to me, 
this could not have happened!” She wept over him with 
the tenderest feelings of compassion. Delancy gently took her 
away and led her to the house. As she entered it, she 
sunk into the arms of her affectionate uncle. Mr Wingrove 
looked at Delancy for an explanation. After he had related 
the melancholy event, Mr Wingrove lost no time in hast- 
ening with Delancy and two servants ta the fatal spot. By 
the side of the dead body of Blandford, they now discovered 
the figure in the green cloak. This being thrown back 
disclosed the dress of a woman. ‘“ Disturb me not!” she 
uttered in a murmuring sound. ‘Here let me die in 
peace!” ‘ This is the assassin! ” exclaimed Delancy to Mr 
Wingrove. ‘‘ Who are you?” said the latter. ‘The victim 
of misplaced affection!” she replied; ‘‘one who was de- 
serted for another, and who sought revenge and met death. 
I would have destroyed her who stole him from me, but I 
eould not. I warned her hence, but she returned again, 
and this dear body bled for her.” Then clinging with a 
dying effort to the lifeless form by her side, she exclaimed, 
* But no one shall now tear him from me.” With a few 
convulsive struggles she breathed her last. 

After the sad funeral of Blandford and Miss Brunton, Mr 
Wingrove related to Delancy, that, at the age of fifteen, 
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Blandford accidentally encountered Angelica on her return 
from school. He was enraptured with her appearance, 
pursued her unremittingly, and became deeply enamored. 
By frequent interviews he won upon her confidence, and, 
though he found she was not to be gained unworthily, con- 
tinued the pursuit, till, his affairs calling him suddenly to 
Europe, and the vessel being ready to sail at a few hours 
notice, he made an offer of his hand. Considering it in point 
of fortune and family an eligible match, and knowing nothing 
to the prejudice of Blandford, but his gay habits, Mr Win- 
grove advised his niece to accept him. 

For particular reasons, which seemed sufficient, Bland- 
ford proposed a private union, and they were accordingly 
married only an hour before his departure. Angelica heard 
but once from him during his residence in Paris. The 
amusements of that gay city soon superseded every thing he 
had left in America. After residing there a year, he was 
compelled to go to the East Indies. The vessel in which he 
sailed was lost, as reported, but Blandford, with two or three 
others, escaped, and after a time arrived in India. He 
then wrote to America, and gave an account of his ship- 
wreck ; but his letters never reached their destination; the 
report of his death was therefore not doubted. Mr Win- 
grove was about to proclaim the marriage of his niece, and 
secure her rights as the widow of Blandford; but, in the 
hurry and agitation of the moment, they had omitted to get 
a certificate of the marriage, and the clergyman, who per- 
formed the ceremony, had sailed in the same vessel with 
Blandford to visit Europe. Since no proof of the marriage 
existed, nothing could be gained by proclaiming it. Mr 
Wingrove, therefore, thought it best to keep it entirely 
concealed. 

The period arrived for Angelica’s introduction into society. 
She was delighted with what the gay world presented in its 
various scenes of amusement, and soon forgot a faithless 
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husband. Believing him actually dead, she indulged the 
preference she felt for Delancy; whose devotion, with his 
various personal and mental qualifications, made an impres- 
sion on her tender and affectionate nature, never to be 
erased. On the receipt of an unexpected letter from Bland- 
ford, announcing his intended speedy return, she was over- 
whelmed with distress and confusion. The excellence of 
her principles would not suffer her to receive Delancy as she 
had done. The change in her manner was but too readily 
perceived by one so deeply interested as he was. He drew 
from it a very natural inference, little dreaming of the con- 
test in her bosom between feeling and principle, when she 
beheld him. Blandford arrived, soon after the period men- 
tioned in his letter, in an India vessel at New York, and lost 
no time in privately claiming his virgin bride. Angelica, 
wholly unprepared to meet him after all that had passed 
during his absence, pleaded indisposition, and declined seeing 
him until she was better prepared to meet him. When they 
did meet, Blandford was struck with the alteration that had 
taken place in her person, to the improvement of her beauty. 
Her appearance awakened all his former impressions in her 
favor with added warmth of admiration. Still he was not 
yet prepared publicly to announce her as his wife, but 
declared it to be his intention as soon as practicable. Until 
that open acknowledgment was made, however, Mr Win- 
grove would not suffer him to see Angelica, but in the 
presence of a third person, in the propriety of which she 
perfectly coincided. 

It was Blandford’s aim, for reasons arising out of mercan- 
tile speculations in which he was concerned, to keep his 
return concealed for a time. But it seems she, who was 
most interested to learn the fact, to her feelings so important, 
soon gained the desired information, to the confusion of 
Blandford. Miss Brunton accidentally encountered him, near 
the secluded spot he had chosen for concealment, which 
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chanced to be in the same village where she resided. Struck 
with the contrast which her wasted form exhibited, to the 
lovely being from whom he had just parted, he was little 
disposed to keep any terms with her. She was so annoying 
to him, that he was resolved to defy her malice and resent- 
ment, and put a period to all connexion between them. 
He therefore, at the first interview, told her he was married. 
** Married, did you say, Blandford!” she exclaimed, in a 
deep sepulchral voice, as she grasped his arm with Amazo- 
nian strength, and then demanded quickly, ‘‘ Where is your 
wife?” ‘In France;” he replied involuntarily. “It is 
false!” she exclaimed. ‘She has never left these shores. 
Or why did you return to them; and why your return kept 
so secret from me? You are not married.” ‘“ Beware! ” 
said Blandford, in a threatening tone, “how you encroach 
on my patience.” He then left her. Stung by suspicion 
and jealousy, Miss Brunton watched the movements of 
Blandford, and at length discovered his connexion with 
Angelica. She repaired to the garden, and, with the inten- 
tion of taking the life of her rival, took that of the object of 
her passion. 

The event of our story can easily be anticipated. Angelica 
received a large fortune as the widow of Blandford, and, 
after the lapse of several months, was happily united to 


Delancy. 
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THE WINDS OF SPRING, 


Comes there not gladness in the festal wind, 

From the far chambers of the sapphire west,— 

Whose chainless wanderings, pure and unconfined, 
Pour unseen freshness o’er the green earth’s breast? 
Sweetly the rose leaf startles from its rest, 

As the faint whispers wander fleetly by, 

How like gay childhood, by some vision blest, 

When the pure soul is buoyant as the sky, 

And the bright sun of peace outpours its light on high! 





Song thrills amidst the grove; there matin birds 
Pour their rapt melodies on glancing wing, 
Sweet as the accent of pure childhood words, 
When the young spirit revels in its spring: 

O, do long after years such transport bring 

' As the frail ecstacies which youth invest ; 

i May the sun smile as bright, or wild birds sing 
Such winning music for the joyous breast, 

As in that early dawn, by sadness unoppress’d! 


Oh, viewless wind! passing o’er stream and flower ; 
Gathering rich incense on thy hastening wing ; 

What a sweet murmurer of life’s morning hour ; 

The dawning splendors of its golden spring ! 

Thou bearest the wood birds’ Voice ; the strains they sing 
Come, as a rill’s sweet prattling to my ear; 

How my soul turns to clasp the dreams they bring! 

Alas! they wither as the waning year ; 

Oh, fragrant wind of earth, why art thou lingering here? 
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MORNING, 





Tue sun’s glad, laughing face hath risen 
To gild with smiles the earth ; 

The rested things of earth and heaven 
Have waked to swell the mirth : 

In blither hues the hills are clad, 
And, pillow’d in the east, 

The clouds in social groups look glad, 
As gathering to a feast. 


No spectred ills are lurking now, 
No guiles in ambush crouch, 

Nor look askance, nor cautious brow— 
For man is on his couch. 

Ay! day’s frank, honest eye nor frown 
Nor glance detracting hath ; 

And night’s cool, crystal urn hath strewn 
With social eyes our path. 


Thou pure of thought—bright, beauteous, blest ! 
Come, claim thine order’d feast ! 
Black-mantled night hath sought the west, 
And day comes in the east. 
O! fling to leaden heads and hearts 
The couch of down and moss ! 
No midnight surfeit, sure, imparts 
To lids like thine its dross ! 


The air ambrosial is, and new, 
As lately from the skies— 
And so thy breathings are: the dew 
Is emulous of thine eyes ; 
28 
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The mountain rills, dissolved again, 
In liquid lapse recount 

Their joys, and musing seek the plain— 
Thy heart is such a fount. 


And though thy limbs, reveal’d in sleep, 
The sculptor’s model seem ; 

And thy rich wealth of locks so deep 
Might haunt the painter’s dream ; 

O! sweeter their elastic bound 
Shall press the velvet lea ; 

And prouder flow those locks around, 
While waving wantonly. 


Rejoicing nature hath a claim, 
A kindred claim on thee— 

This gilded garniture her frame, 
The living picture ye. 

Ye ’re young—the morn, the year is young ; 
Ye’re blithe—and earth is gay ; 

Ye’re slumbering yet—but earth hath flung 
Sleep’s opiate off !—’tis day! 

O, wake! O, rise! and wend with me, 

To join the swelling jubilee ! 
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CHARLES GORDON. 


«¢ This sentimental song, his saddest, and his last.””—Ha.Lvecx. 


CHARLES GoRDON was my best and earliest friend. 
He was some three years older than myself; 

But we were one in spirit, and we grew, 

Each fashioning the other, till we seem’d 

Made to be brothers. In our boyish games 

We were for ever playmates, and at school 

He loved to lead my mind along the steeps 
Which he had climb’d before me, till at length 
We sat upon one form, and from one book 

We conn’d our daily lessons. Thus we lived, 
Partakers of each other’s inmost thoughts, 

Till both our hearts seem’d fashion’d into one. 
We were both gay and mirthful; both our hearts 
Thrill’d in communion with the beautiful 

And grand of nature ; and, as years roll’d on, 
Both learn’d the influence of deeper thoughts 
And holier feelings, for we both aspired 

To build our home in heaven, and leave on earth 
Some high memorial, which might testify 

That we had lived for God. But still our thoughts 
And tempers varied,—mine the bolder spirit 
And his the stronger, mine the lighter heart 
And hiz the happier, for his graver thoughts 

Ran in a deeper current, and his soul 

Kindled with holier fires than mine. At length 
Time in its course had brought us to the verge 
Of manhood, and our boyish love had grown 
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To its maturity, and we were call’d 

To separate. One slow year must pass away, 
And then we were to meet. It pass’d; we met. 
** Can this be Gordon?” said I to myself. 

He smiled to meet me, but the constant light 
Of happiness that play’d upon his cheek 

Was vanish’d, and his features wore a shade 

Of melancholy. Now and then indeed, 

His blithe and happy temper seem’d to come 
For a brief moment,—but it fled again 
Suddenly, like a flickering blaze that gleams 
Among the embers of a dying fire. 

At times, his spirit caught those purposes 

And lofty aspirations which we once 

Had loved to cherish, and it seem’d that life 
And hope and gladness had come back once more 
To make him what he had been; but anon, 

As if some pang had smitten him, his face 
Grew blank and cheerless like the face of one 
Whose soul is dead within him, and whose heart 
Is desolate, and frozen with despair. 

His grief was silent ; and I cannot wring 
From the sad heart the sorrow it conceals. 
But well I knew that had his grief been such 
As friendship might relieve, or sympathy 
Like mine might comfort, he had told me all. 

Our interview was short, and from that time 
I never saw his face but once again ; 

And then he was just parting from the scenes 
Of youth and early happiness, to go 

A wandering preacher to the families 

Far off on the Missouri. A few lines 

Had told me of his purpose, and I came 

But just in time to see him and to weep 

At his departure. One brief hour we spent 
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Together, while his horse was at the gate ; 

At last he took my hand and led me forth. 

We could not say farewell ; for 1, whose hand 
He grasp’d so closely, long had been his friend, 
The dearest and almost his only friend on earth. 
He look’d around one moment, and his eye | 5 
Glanced upward on the heavens, as if to hide \ 
The tear that would not be restrain’d, and then, 
With a slow, broken voice, he said, “* These scenes— 
The scenes of by-gone happiness and grief— 

I shall behold no more; but, where I go, 

The same blue heavens that now I gaze upon 

Will be above me; so, though we must part 

To meet no more on earth, and though my dust 
Must sleep far, far away from thine, one God 

Shall be our father, and one paradise 

Our everlasting home.” 





The interchange 

Of frequent letters kept alive the fire 
Of our old friendship ; and sometimes it seem’d, 
So gaily did he write me—that his heart, 
Struggling against its sorrow, might regain il, 
Its life and buoyancy ; but still I saw 
That all his letters, mirthful or severe, 
Were touch’d with the same sadness, like the tunes 
Sung by a moonstruck lover to a harp , | 
Broken and crazy as his own sad self. 

* o * * * * * r 

He slumbers in the wilderness. No stone 
Tells where his grave is ; only a few thorns 
Were planted over it, that no rude foot | 
Might trample on his dust. He died unwept, i | 
And almost unattended. He had stopp’d | | 
At a lone cabin for a night’s repose ; ‘th 
The fever seized him there ;—with careless heart, 
28* 
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Th’ inhospitable inmates saw his pains, 

And heard his dying moan. On the next day, 
A passing traveller was the only friend, 

Who follow’d the dead stranger to his grave 
With mournful steps. This traveller it was, 
Who planted on that spot the hedge of thorns 
That should protect his slumbers. It was he, 
Who brought me the sad tale of his decease, 
And with it—mournful token of its truth— 
His bible and his papers. In the first, 

His pen had noted many a blessed text 

Of consolation. In the last, I saw 


His soul still struggling with some secret grief ;— 


But what that grief might be he never told 
Distinctly, save perhaps in this one song 


With which I close his history. 


FAREWELL. 


Farewell, and think no more of me; 
But from thy memory 
Let him, who loves thee well, depart, 
Even as from his heart 
All light and hope are fled ; 
Ah, they have left it desolate and dead. 


My gladness, nay my life is not, 
Then let me be forgot ;— 
Think not of me, I am not now 
He whose unwelcome vow 
Was to thee, in thy gloom, 
Like mirthful music caroll’d o’er a tomb. 


Nor am I he, who, when thine eye 
Did watch that golden sky, 
Gazed on thy glowing cheek, and caught 
The rapture of each thought ;— 
Think not of him, for he 
Is changed in all things, save his love to thee. 
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Yet think of me in every hour, 
When faith shall give thee power 
To pray for me ; and when this head 
Shall rest among the dead, 
Then let one silent tear 
Fall for his sake to whom thou wast so dear. 





Farewell! I see thee in my dreams, 
And still thine image seems 
More deeply pensive than before ; 
But dreams will soon be o’er, 
And I shall see thee bright 
With holy smiles—a spirit of delight. 





DISSIPATION. 





YE fluttering insects of a flowery soil, 

Ye sport, ye glitter,—but, alas! ye toil! 

A fancied prize deludes your dancing sight, 

And when mild slumber comes to rule the night, 
Gay lamps of fashion coldly light the gloom, 
And glaring meteors lure you to your doom. 
Short is the lustre of your giddy day, 

A glimmering moon, a premature decay,— 
Destroy’d with fruitless labor to obtain 

The dew of pleasure, from the plants of pain. 
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ANNE HERBERT. 


*¢ He that purifies the heart with grief, 
Will lend it strength.’ 


ANNE HERBERT was a gay, uncontrolled girl, taught to 
regard no will but her own. For the first years of her life, 
she was the only object of love that remained to a bereaved 
father. A wife, and two infant sons, were numbered among 
the dead; and the affections of the father clustered round 
the last object left to his desolate heart. She was always 
the companion of his leisure hours; and, by constant caress- 
ing and watching, her little joys and sorrows came to be 
felt by him, with ten-fold more strength than by the object 
of his cares. She was not denied in a wish, or thwarted in 
the pursuit of a plan. “ How can I ever pain you for a 
moment, my last, my only one?” he would say; and had 
it not been for the rich store of beauty and sweetness, which 
she inherited alike from both parents, she would have been 
the hated, as she was the almost spoiled Anne. 

Often, when alone with his child, would her father part 
the clusters of bright curls that concealed her fair brow, and 
gaze on the almost perfect portrait of her mother, whose 
memory he passionately treasured in the depths of his soul. 
O, who that has ever known it, would exchange, for worlds, 
the melancholy and hallowed pleasure, which finds its way 
to the wounded heart, when it sees in the face of a child, the 
fair and softened image of a buried love! 

At the age of twelve, Anne was introduced to the guar- 
dianship of a step-mother, whose influence she feared would 
interfere with her own power; and she began to think that, 
to be a girl of becoming spirit, she must differ from her 
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as much as possible. But her apprehensions were soon 
understood by the discerning mother in law; and so rational 
and affectionate was her influence, so few and gentle her re- 
straints, that her coming was soon regarded as a happy 
event in the life of the petted child. 

At the end of two years, Anne played and laughed over a 
new born sister, whom her parents called Rosa. At times 
she betrayed a pettish jealousy at the attentions bestowed on 
the infant, but her tenderness for it oftener prevailed, in 
spite of the self-love which had been fostered in her from 
her birth. 

It was a pleasant day in autumn, when, as Mr and Mrs 
Herbert were enjoying the softened light of the sun, as its 
beams slanted across the smooth lawn in front of their door, 
the father interrupted the unceasing volubility of his daugh- 
ter by a request, that she would give them a tune upon her 
guitar. ‘It is many a day,” said he, “since I have heard 
its light tones mingling with those of your voice, my child.” 
‘I know it, father, and indeed, I have forgotten how to 
play,” said she. “I have about given it up, it was always 
so tiresome,”” she added, with an affectation of dislike, too 
often assumed to conceal a want of industry in retaining 
what has cost much time to acquire. In truth, she had 
practised a few months on her guitar, and then was indulged 
in a declared preference for another instrument. “Then, 
my child,” continued her father, “let us hear your piano 
forte, if that suits you better.” ‘And I protest, father, I am 
not in mood for that either, to-day,” said she, carelessly. 
‘* Oh, Anne, what shall I do with you?” said he. ‘Do you 
know, that you are like the simple butterfly, hovering round 
every beauty, and gathering treasures from none? Will you 
ever, ever make a woman?” ‘QO yes, yes sir, you shall 
soon see my matronly airs,”’ said she ; and away she flew in 
search of Rosa and her nurse to accompany her on some 
new excursion of pleasure. 
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«¢ Anne seems a mere child,” said her father, in a tone of 
deep solicitude ; ‘so volatile and self-willed; what shall be 
done?” This was the first time that Mrs Herbert had 
ever heard a serious fear, from the lips of her husband, that 
all was not well in the forming character of his child. She 
seized the occasion, and observed, that something ought, and 
much could be done, to redeem her back to what she should 
be. ‘ Withdraw her,” said she, “ from some of her frivolous 
companions, and interest her mind in regular and useful pur- 
suits, which shall cultivate her understanding, and dignify her 
life ; and we shall soon see a change in her propensities, and 
her habits. There is variety in life, without the stimulus of 
dissipation.”” After much had passed relating to the wel- 
fare of Anne, they discovered her, hastening across the 
green toward them. “ See, just see,” she cried, “what I 
have found; a little lamb! and it came bleating up to me, of 
itself, as if asking me to take care of it! Where shall we put 
it?”? and she ran on, in ecstasies, heedless of the many 
questions proposed, about the little wanderer. ‘“ Stop, stop,” 
said her father, “ perhaps the animal may have an owner, 
somewhere; have you thought of that?” Anne’s plans 
were soon disconcerted by the appearance of one of the 
family, who informed them that he had been inquired of, 
concerning a stray lamb, by a servant of Mrs Morris, a 
lady, who lived at some distance, and of whom the Herberts 
knew nothing, except that she was a wealthy and secluded 
widow. 

The lamb was soon remanded back. “Well, it must go 
then,” said Anne, reluctantly ; “ but not till I have dressed 
it with a pretty garland of flowers;” and, gathering many a 
bright blossom, she twined them together, and soon the pure 
whiteness of its fleece was beautifully contrasted with the 
gay wreath of wild flowers, which she had bound about its 
neck. The eye of the father watched his child in this simple 
act. ‘This repays,” thought he, “for many an hour of 
painful concern.” 
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Early the next morning, the bleating of the lamb was 
heard again under the window. Anne went down imme- 
diately, and her mother introduced to her a young stranger, 
the son of Mrs Morris. The lamb, he said, his mother had 
returned ; and, hearing that Miss Herbert was pleased with 
their little favorite, she begged her acceptance of it. Anne 
left it for her mother to speak her thanks; for with all the 
gaiety of her spirits, in the presence of a stranger she was a 
timid girl. But her sparkling eye spoke her pleasure in the 
romance of the incident. With all her self-will and heed- 
lessness, Anne had an honest mind; and, at this moment, 
the glow of modesty that heightened on her cheek, and the 
simple artlessness of her manners, shed a kind of enchant- 
ment about her, and gave to her youthful appearance an 
inimitable charm. At least, so thought young Morris. He 
had a free and susceptible heart, and he could not see, 
unmoved, the interesting girl before him. 

On his return home, he told his mother, who, happily for 
him, was his most intimate friend, all he had seen and felt. 
“It is not impossible, mother,” said he, “ but it may yet 
result in the exchange of one lamb for another.” «But, my 
son, she is only a child, and a spoiled child, too, I have heard 
it said,” replied the solicitous mother; “ but I trust to your 
characteristic caution, Edward.” ‘‘ Why, as to her age, dear 
mother, that is a fault which is mending with every day; 
and of her being spoiled by indulgence, I know nothing, 
except that her sweet face tells only a tale of loveliness.” 
From this time, Morris rested not, till he had found access to 
the family as a visiter; though his mother’s cautions re- 
strained him, and his few and short visits were diligently 
employed in scrutinizing the character of the being whose 
presence inspired him with feelings of the most intense 
interest. His mother, he constantly reflected, could not be 
happy, if the wife of her only child did not resemble, in out- 
line at least, her own pure and lofty model. 
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In a little time, he persuaded himself that he had much to 
hope, and little to fear; and his mother readily acquiesced in 
his wish that overtures should be made to the fair Anne. 

Morris had indeed heard a rumor that De Rosier, a young 
French officer, was in pursuit of the object of his love; but 
he reasoned with himself, that Anne was a precious treasure, 
and that her doting father would not, for a moment, en- 
courage the addresses of a foreigner of doubtful fame ; and 
for himself, he had seen nothing to favor what he considered 
such an improbable conclusion. De Rosier was a gentle- 
man of mystery and leisure, who had, no one knew how, 
ingratiated himself into circles of fashion and wealth, in the 
neighboring city of P. Anne was flattered by his 
attentions, and he, having an eye on her expectations of 
fortune, hoped to win her hand. And where is the young 
girl, whose imagination has been stimulated by tales of love, 
who, without some counteracting influence, is not ready to 
cherish the first tender impressions that glance across her 
heart! and then, forsooth, she thinks herself in love; she 
cannot help it! 

The growing interest between Anne and the stranger, at 
length awakened fears in the minds of Mr and Mrs Herbert, 
and they suddenly forbade all intercourse between them. 
But Anne, inexperienced and sanguine, deemed it ungene- 
rous and unjust to suffer the shadow of suspicion to rest on 
De Rosier without further proof. ‘ At least,’ thought she, 
**he might have been on terms, till aught was found against 
him. It is no crime to bea stranger.” De Rosier, in truth, 
belonged to a French family of character and wealth. From 
his home in a southern city, he had fled from the retribution 
due to crime; and his family were relieved by the hope 
that they never should see him more. 

With a heart full of hope, young Morris one morning 
hastened to the dwelling of Anne Herbert, to make known 
to her the end of his wishes; to possess her, and to make 
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her happy. But, on reaching the house, he found that Anne 
was not within; and could learn nothing, except that she 
had probably gone out on one of her accustomed rambles. 
He began a search, expecting to find her soon; but, after 
wandering through field and grove, and over hill and dale, 
he gave it up as a fruitless search, and returned to his own 
house to wait till the evening. 

Sixteen summers had now touched the ardent cheek of our 
young heroine ; and she began to hope that she might lay 
claim to the title of young lady. She had a taste for the 
lovely and sublime of external nature ; and, unreflecting as 
she seemed to be, she had fed, within, a well-spring of high 
thoughts, and fanciful imaginings, by many a lonely musing 
and communing with the fair scenes ahout her. Sometimes, 
in the depths of the evening, she would stray away alone 
into the pathless woods, and there listen to the solemn still- 
ness, and lose herself in gazing on the jewelled canopy 
above, mingling, as it were, her being with “the star-isled 
seas of heaven.” Such seasons she loved; they had a 
keeping with the daring and romance of her character. But 
she had never sought the instruction of friends, or books ; 
and her reflections were without determination or object. 
She had not learned the holy pleasures of a pure and pas- 
sionate love for the simplicity of nature. She loved mystery 
and incident; and, when not fed with these, she would 
sicken and turn away from the worn path of life. 

But to return to our narrative. The artful De Rosier had 
succeeded in persuading Anne to meet him in a retired cot- 
tage, occupied by one of her father’s tenants, by the promise 
that into her private ear should be told all that pertained to 
the concealment of his situation. His hope was, at this 
time, to beguile her away, and accomplish a clandestine 
union. It was on the morning that Morris had called, and 
found her absent, that she went to the place of appointment. 

But she waited, and waited in vain, till the fall of day 
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warned her of her situation. Filled with bitter disappoint- 
ment, and with a long distance before her, she began her way 
homeward. As she proceeded, the impropriety of her con- 
duct, and the probable anxiety of her parents on her account, 
rushed into her mind, with overwhelming power, and she 
sank upon the earth. ‘ Why did I not confide in some 
one ?”’ she exclaimed, overcome with fear and distress. At 
length, she put forth all her strength, as the coming darkness 
urged her to regain her home. 

Morris had returned in the evening, to disclose the pur- 
pose of his heart. But Anne, where was Anne! They had 
learned no tidings of her through the day, and when 
night had set in, they had become alarmed, and undertaken 
a search for the fugitive. Mr Herbert returned from a long 
and fatiguing walk, in pursuit of his child, in season to hear 
from Morris a circumstance, which, till now, had been 
thought a happy one for the neighborhood. De Rosier had 
early in the morning disappeared from his lodgings, without 
the payment of a single debt. “Then she is gone, she is 
gone ;”’ said the agonized father. ‘O, my child, how could 
you thus rob us of peace! ”—and he walked the room, in a 
paroxysm of grief, and no one could offer a word of alle- 
viation. 

At length, Mrs Herbert begged Morris to recall those who 
were in pursuit of Anne, as the search would probably now 
be in vain. He had passed but a little way from the house, 
when he heard voices, and following their direction, found 
the faint and exhausted girl, slowly advancing by the help of 
servants; she was overcome by fatigue and mental suffering. 
She spoke not; she was unaccustomed to deceive, and how 
could she tell the tale of that day! When alone with her 
parents, and somewhat revived, Anne frankly told them the 
whole; and in return, she heard the story of De Rosier. 
She had now “the explanation;” but it was from the lips 


of truth. 
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It was ascertained that, on his road to the place appointed, 
from whence he hoped to decoy his unsuspecting victim, 
he was overtaken by officers of justice, and quietly led 
away to an unwelcome home. 

The mortified Anne, under the full consciousness of her 
shame and folly, for a long time resigned herself to a melan- 
choly seclusion; but the unwearied efforts of her anxious 
parents, succeeded in winning her back to cheerfulness and 
society. It was hoped that this mortifying circumstance 
would be to her a salutary lesson; yet she soon appeared the 
same visionary and light-hearted thing, that she was wont 
to be. 

Morris soon renewed his visits; for her late indiscretion, 
he attributed solely to artifices, by which even prudence 
might have been deceived. 

When he first saw Anne, after her return to cheerfulness 
and employment, her cheek wore not its accustomed hue of 
health, but her dark eye, he thought, reflected a softer light, 
and her whole air was one of superior softness and delicacy. 
He did not speak of love, though his heart was full to over- 
flowing ; he remembered how much, to himself, and his 
beloved parent, was involved in the event. 

Mr and Mrs Herbert could not but read his wishes in his 
conduct; and no connexion could be more pleasing to them ; 
for he was a youth of pure and spotless name, and fair pros- 
pects. The state of Anne’s affections remained doubtful. 
Even she began to use caution, for she remembered that 
she had once deceived herself by a foolish fancy, which she 
dignified with the name of love. But it was after a short 
lapse of time, on a fair summer evening, that Anne and 
Morris, and the little cherub Rosa, had strolled away toa 
remote corner of the garden, and seated themselves ina 
lovely arbor, thickly woven with the vines of the multiflora, 
and the fragrant cluster rose. Anne had been singing an 
air of peculiar tenderness to one delighted listener. The 
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music of her mellow tones came over his heart with such 
subduing power, that his feelings could no longer brook 
either silence or suspense. After banishing Rosa, he told 
Anne his wishes ; and the trembling girl ventured an ac- 
knowledgment, that he, too, was beloved. Mr and Mrs 
Herbert had discernment to perceive the superiority of 
Morris ; they hoped that the light of his life would chasten 
and brighten that of their youthful daughter. He became 
her constant attendant, and she indeed loved him witha 
self-devoting passion. His wish was her law, when it did 
not interfere with some all-subduing propensity; and she 
desired, she said, that his life might be her model. But she 
was yet the creature of passion and spirit, and it was no 
common means that could ever mould her character right. 
Her mother often cautioned her—‘“* Remember, Anne, she 
would say, “‘ stranger things have happened, than that your 
love should meet a disappointment. See to it, then, that 
this passion does not assume too much authority over you, 
till it become like an ungovernable torrent, that cannot be 
turned back upon its fountain.” 

It was a fine frosty morning in autumn, that Anne accosted 
her father, in her characteristic manner, ‘* Well, father, I think 
I must try and ride to-day on your new pony. I can man- 
age him, you know, for I have learned to ride.” ‘ Anne,” 
said her father, ‘I would not see you on his back for the 
price of a hundred ponies. You may ride old Diane, at any 
time, but the little Canadian I cannot myself manage ; he 
is of such high mettle.” The latter part of the expostula- 
tion was lost on the determined girl, for she was quite out 
of hearing. But she was prevailed upon by a younger 
cousin, who was often a companion of her plays, to give 
up her dangerous plan for that time; though, the more 
she pondered upon it, the more delightful it seemed. By 
the time the sun was low in the west, she lost all further 
self-command; and, with childish pertinacity, determined to 
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effect her scheme. With a little address, she succeeded in 
having the horse prepared, and arrayed with her own saddle ; 
and she presently found herself maintaining an uneasy seat 
upon his back. 

The beauty and grace of the spirited animal, as if proud of 
its lovely burthen; the fine figure and lofty bearing of his 
rider, as she rode away, curbing the restive creature without 
an effort or fear, might well have attracted admiration. But 
no—could she be lovely, who would thus lightly hazard the 
happiness of a parent? Would not the misgivings of an 
uneasy mind mar the pleasure of an enjoyment purchased at 
such expense ? 

When the hour for tea arrived, Anne was not there. Her 
seat at the table was vacant; but,it being often so, her 
absence at first created no alarm. Her father, however, 
suddenly recollecting her plan in the morning, and knowing 
that she was persevering in her schemes, and reckless of 
danger, started from his seat in much anxiety, and rushed 
out in search of her. He soon found some one who told him 
that Anne had indeed gone away upon the pony, but that 
the animal had that instant returned without a rider. Anne 
was found lying senseless, near the border of a little stream, 
where it passed over a rough bed of rocks. She had been 
thrown from her horse in a narrow rocky pass, and, 
severely injured, had just escaped with life. The next 
day she was so ill, that she was obliged to submit to the 
expectation of a long confinement. Severe bruises deprived 
her of strength, and excited high fever; but, on the whole, 
accompanied with no symptoms of a dangerous tendency. 
On the second day of her illness, she was gladdened by the 
sight of Morris. But he was not himself, she thought; 
though the embarrassment of his manner was attributed to 
his deep concern for her situation. The true cause of his 
uneasiness, they little suspected. Anne was troubled, when 
he told them, as he went away, that he must be absent in 
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the city for a week or two. She knew not that she saw him 
for the last time. 

The lingering hours of pain and confinement hung heavily. 
The affectionate Rosa, who was now a sprightly, bright 
haired girl of five years old, tasked all her childish powers 
to make her sister happy. Anne did not love books. Her 
thirst for amusement had led her to peruse a few works of 
fiction, when other sources failed: these were almost the 
extent of her reading; and these had taught her, that deep 
passion, and improbable incident, and strong excitement, 
were the essential ingredients of a tolerable existence. In- 
stead of being awakened by the alluring works of taste, and 
the luxuries of intellect, which her assiduous mother had 
spread about her, she appeared to be forming new schemes, 
or reposing in soft dreams of coming pleasures ; from which, 
alas ! she was awakened only by a blow of unknown anguish. 

In the mean time, Morris and his mother had resorted to 
retired lodgings in the city. There, in the depths of his 
soul, he meditated over and over the character of Anne 
Herbert. He'had before thought he perceived signs of a 
self-willed temper. The late incident, which had occasioned 
her illness, had sunk deep in his heart; and he feared, too 
justly, that she, who was not the gentle and obedient daugh- 
ter, would not be the affectionate and complying wife. 

** My mother,” said he, with firmness, after a heart-rend- 
ing conflict between love and duty; “my mother, Anne 
Herbert is no longer mine. Though. she is one of the 
loveliest things in nature, yet 1 have given her up, I 
have given her up for ever.” His mother heard him with 
pain; for she feared it would cost him his peace, and she 
deeply felt for Anne. But he was fixed; and he immediately 
addressed a letter to Anne, with all the reasons for his con- 
duct. Itis almost impossible to describe the effect of such 
an unexpected trial upon one, who had never been trained 
to the endurance of sorrow, or been subject to the will of 
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another. ‘ What have I brought upon myself!” she cried, 
in an agony of feeling. 

She passed her time alone and inconsolable; while her 
sufferings were preying upon the springs of life. Her mother 
found that words could not sooth her deeply wounded 
spirit, and that the flood of grief must have its way. Time 
was all that could assuage it. Friends could not comfort 
her, and she had yet to learn that heaven could do what 
earth could not. At length her mother perceived that her 
own presence and kind words had a pleasant influence over 
her; and with tender solicitude she watched her, carefully 
abstaining from any reproachful allusions. 

** You are too kind, mother,”’ said Anne, as her attentive 
parent was, one day, bathing with her own feeble hand, an 
aching limb. ‘ Indeed you are too kind,” said she. ‘ Repay 
me then, Anne,” answered Mrs Herbert, ‘ by a new disci- 
pline of yourself. Remember your father’s fondness, and 
regard his wishes. You do not know with what feelings he 
watches the event of your sickness.” ‘Oh, mother,” said 
Anne, “ for his sake I will strive to come back to life and 
cheerfuiness, and show him that I have learned by all this to 
prize the happiness of others.”” Thus did she discover some 
indications of a mind, that might yet be won back to the 
beauty and dignity of honorable womanhood. 

** Anne,” her mother would say, “if you seek an allevia- 
tion of your sorrows, go forward, and fulfil the design of 
heaven in your being, by a useful direction of your talents. 
Yes, you, a poor, sorrowing, suffering girl, may yet mitigate 
the cares and griefs of others. That is hardly too rigid a 
morality, which tells us, that melancholy is but another 
name for selfishness. Let us, then, look away from our 
little selves ; and cast our eye abroad upon the world ; and 
inquire into the object of our being; and ask ourselves, 
seriously, if we are not required to cultivate our powers as 
much as in us lies, and to bring them to bear upon the minds 
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of those within our sphere. The weakest can do something. 
And, Anne, I ask you, looking through your whole existence, 
to seek for the best means to attain the highest end. Then 
go forward, with an unyielding purpose, that shall overcome 
every obstacle. She, who would do any thing, must do this.” 

In this way did her mother seek to strengthen her mind, 
and prepare her for the trials and duties of life ; especially 
she urged her to the cultivation of her mind, assuring her, 
that beauty, without intelligence, could never enjoy but a 
transitory empire. The mind of Anne was now a softened 
soil, broken up gby the furrows of affliction, subdued and 
prepared for the reception of rich seed. The words of her 
mother were garnered up in her heart; for she seemed to see 
in her a guardian angel, hovering about her before she 
took her eternal flight. 

In a few weeks, Anne was persuaded to walk abroad in 
the open air ; and, still weak by confinement, she ventured 
out supported by her parents. The first object that she 
met was her pet Jamb, who came running up to her with 
expressions of honest joy. She knew not how to support it. 
Its form was strongly associated with thoughts which linked 
themselves with the chain of her being. She caressed the 
little favorite, and then, with a bursting heart, turned away, 
and sought the solitude of her own room. ‘O it is true, 
too true, that I am for ever separated from him,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ O, for some relief to my breaking heart!” But 
Anne’s cup was not yet full. One short season passed, and 
the two sisters were left orphans in the wide world; forlorn, 
and bereft almost of subsistence. Her mother’s health had 
long declined; and her father’s spirits sunk under the 
embarrassment of his affairs. Soon after the period of Mrs 
Herbert’s death, the health of Mr Herbert, who was over- 
whelmed by the trials in his family, and new perplexities in 
business, gave way under such an accumulation of sorrow. 
As the tomb closed over the last of her parents, Anne sunk 
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beneath a weight of suffering, which rarely falls to the destiny 
of woman. She looked at herself, and felt that she was 
alone, without home, or support. She looked at Rosa, and 
saw that the sweet child had no protector but herself. 
Grief had palsied the power of exertion. Where to look for 
help, in the midst of her woes, she knew not. 

But now came thrilling back, as from the world of the 
unseen, the lessons of her sainted mother; and she looked 
up, and fervently implored the power that had blighted all 
her joys, to quiet and sooth her distracted spirit. She 
remembered the words of her mother; ‘ while we have life, 
we cannot escape from the obligation to live for some high 
purpose.’ ‘We are made to be great like God, beneficent 
and active.’ 

It was now indeed, with the might of a lofty mind, that she 
tuok up the cup of adversity, and drank it to the full. The 
ample inheritance of her father, the home of her childhood, 
all, all, she saw swept away. 

* * x * * * * 

It was a few years after these events, that I visited her, 
who was thus made pre-eminent by affliction. She had been 
the intimate companion of my earliest years. I had loved 
well the glee and gaiety of her spirit. I now found her, 
sustaining the charge of the household ofa widowed relative, 
whose family of young daughters required a friend and guide ; 
and such they had found in Anne Herbert. I was struck 
with the pensive sweetness, and calm serenity of her manner. 
Her eye had lost none of its lustre, though griefhad mellowed 
its light. Her face wore a paler hue, but it now seemed to 
beam with an almost unearthly beauty. “I find you,” said 
I, “treading your way through this bleak world alone.” 
** All, all gone, none left but this broken flower,” said she, 
drawing her sister towards her, “and I will hope she may 
not be, as I have been, a mere creature of impulse.” 

** I cannot tell you how it is,” she continued, with a look 
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of cheerfulness, ‘‘ but I am happier than I used to be. At 
times, indeed, I find myself struggling with a repining spirit, 
and my foolish heart clings to the sunny regions, where I 
revelled and roamed away the days of my youth. I have, 
indeed, wrongfully indulged in excessive grief, but I have 
gained the victory. I endeavor to observe daily rules in the 
discharge of my duties; and, though I have many times 
negligently broken them, yet I gain upon myself, and find in 
this regularity, which some call irksome, happiness and 
freedom. I mourn; but I find: peace and enjoyment con- 
nected with habits of useful exertion, and both entertainment 
and variety in the discharge of my duties.” I remained 
several days in her society, and her life was, emphatically, 
an example. Like the invisible influence of a presiding 
spirit, she spread cheerfulness through the dwelling. Every 
one loved her society, for she studiously sought to make 
every one happy. Her very presence seemed to shed a 
warm and chastened light about her. 

The secret of her happiness appeared to consist in a 
consciousness, that her mind was engrossed by proper objects. 
I found that she had long since heard of the death of Morris ; 
but her heart was disciplined into quiet, by long and bitter 
suffering. 

The torrent had swept over her treasures ; but, by the help 
of a hand, till then unseen, she had surmounted its rough 
billows. The tempest that would have broken another spirit, 
had nurtured and strengthened hers. 
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Tue hour was sunset—and the sky 
Crimson’d the glittering wave ; 

Spring breathed her fragrance,—and on high 
The bird his carol gave ; 

While, hoarser than the tiger’s roar, 

The distant torrent spurn’d the shore. 


Launch’d on the river’s silver stream, 
The fair, like Naiads, rode, 

And glowing in the sunset beam, 
Their clustering tresses flow’d ; 

While far around, in garlands wild, 

The opening year like Eden smiled. 


Onward we sail’d beneath the grove, 
In rainbow hues array’d ; 
Till Dian’s chaster form on high 
Its silvery arch display’d. 
Veil’d with a fleecy cloud, she rose, 
And smiled upon the world’s repose. 


But soon the altering stream no more 
Rivals the tranquil sky ; 

For swelling waves, with hoarser roar, 
Announce the torrent nigh. 

Who could behold its wild career, 

And feel nor awe, nor secret fear ! 
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Pour’d from on high, the rushing flood 
With rage resistless fell ; 

Whose boisterous waves, in frantic mood, 
Were wild as passion’s swell. 

Above—a moonlit glassy plain, 

Below—like Neptune’s boiling main. 


Unseen, beneath the billow’s foam, 
A rock opposed our way ; 
The fragile skiff, well used to roam, 
‘“‘ Leap’d lightly o’er the spray ; ” 
But soon, through opening seams below, 
The encroaching waters bubbling flow. 


With laboring oar, the boatman plied, 
To gain an island shore, 

Which parts the river’s angry tide, 
Where louder billows roar ; 

And scarce upon the verge we stood, 

When sunk the skiff beneath the flood. 


Speechless we gazed: a desert land 
Those beauteous isles appear ; 
For fancy, with her restless hand, 
Had clothed each form with fear ; 
While the mad torrent’s distant sound 
Join’d with the breeze, that mourn’d around. 


Where should we turn? no friendly barge 
With welcome form was nigh; 

Yet, undismay’d, our lovely charge 
Breathed no impatient sigh. 

Beauty in tears is sweet awhile, 

But sweeter resignation’s smile. 
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At length our boatman’s sturdy breast 
Plunged ’mid the parting tide, 
For on the distant strand, at rest, 
A lonely boat he spied ; 
And, fearless as a river god, 
Triumphant on the margin trod. 


We raised our plaudits—land and sky 
The joyous shout prolong, 
As if each sylvan deity 
Had join’d in mingled song ; 
While, like a victor with his prize, 
Light o’er the waves the boatman plies. 


A path of diamonds shone below, 
By the swift pinnace made, 

And Iris spread a transient bow 
Around each silver blade, 

As if the genius of the isle 

Had deign’d upon his guests to smile. 


The beach is gain’d—with gladness now 
Embark the waiting train, 

And rising to the victor prow 
Curls the bright wave again. 

We joy’d, as when Aurora’s ray 

Frights some uneasy dream away. 


30 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


———— 


Tue celebrated Hiram, king of Tyre, was not only a 
patron of the arts, but a promoter of learning also. He 
founded seminaries, encouraged talent, and favored men of 
letters. 

In a simple state of society, the disputes of men arise out 
of questions of conduct; but, as they grow more learned and 
refined, they quarrel about matters of speculation. After the 
rights of property and the rules of duty are well ascertained, 
there is little opportunity for the exhibition of superior 
sagacity, except in the discussion of misty points of doctrine. 
Those, therefore, who are ambitious of display, leaving 
vulgar questions of right and wrong in action, to less ambi- 
tious minds, soar aloft into the diviner regions of doubt and 
abstraction. 

Thus it happened in Pheenicia. The principles of morality, 
embracing the social and religious duties, having been settled 
so that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein,” the philosophers began to wrangle about subtle 
points of belief. Sundry questions were started relating to 
the destiny of the soul after death. The general notion of 
the future happiness of the virtuous and the misery of the 
wicked, was too easily comprehended, and too generally 
admitted to satisfy these acute metaphysicians. They must 
needs penetrate the curtain that is dropped between the 
mortal and immortal state, and gain as exact knowledge of 
things unseen as of things seen. 

We cannot undertake to detail the various theories which 
were now started by the philosophers, or attempt to give an 
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account of the numerous sects into which they divided the 
inhabitants of Phoenicia. One of the leading questions, 
however, which seemed to separate the people into two 
great divisions, was this: what is the shape of the vast 
island which forms the paradise of the blessed? It was 
generally agreed, that this island lay far away in the ocean; 
that it was the abode of perpetual spring, and the seat of 
universal and unbounded bliss. But what was its shape? 
was it circular, or triangular? These were questions which 
agitated the people and shook society to its foundation. 

King Hiram was a man of sense, and of a practical turn ; 
he determined, therefore, that the question should be settled 
by occular demonstration. He accordingly ordered an ex- 
pedition to be fitted out, consisting of as many vessels as 
there were sects. He then selected the leading philosophers 
of every sect, gave each the command of a vessel, and 
ordered them to sail forth upon the sea in quest of the 
happy isle, and bring him tidings of the result. 

The squadron consisted of several hundred vessels, manned 
by expert seamen. Having entered the Indian ocean, by 
the way of the Red Sea, they bade adieu to the shore, and 
stretched forth upon the blue main, guiding their course by 
the heavenly bodies. They kept together for many days ; 
but at length the skies became involved in clouds, and 
violent disputes arose among the philosophers. Under these 
circumstances, the great question should have been as to their 
course; but, instead of this, they went to loggerheads about 
the shape of the happy island. From words they almost 
came to blows, and finally the philosophers parted in anger. 
One portion set off in one direction, another portion in the 
opposite direction, while a large number, unable to make up 
their minds amid such contending views, furled their sails 
and left their vessels to drift with the tide. 

The two squadrons stretched away, the one east, the other 
west, and, so long as they kept in sight of each other, their 
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activity seemed stimulated by a desire to be as far from 
each other as possible. After sailing for many days in an 
easterly course, and having encountered innumerable dan- 
gers and hardships, one of the squadrons approached the 
happy isle. A lovelier light than that of summer shone over 
it, and sweeter landscapes than those of Arabia spread along 
its coast. The inhabitants received them with the kindest 
welcome, and such happiness thrilled in the bosoms of the 
philosophers, that all feelings but those of benevolence sub- 
sided, and, forgetting their anger, they wished that their 
antagonists might be partakers of their joy. Scarcely had 
they expressed these feelings, when in the eastern horizon 
they discovered the other squadron under full sail coming 
down upon the island in a direction opposite to that by which 
they had arrived. They soon reached the shore, and the 
philosophers, who had parted in malice, now met in peace, 
Having spent some time at the happy isle, they entered 
their ships, and, bidding a reluctant adieu to the place, 
returned to Tyre. On being required by the king to tell 
him the shape of the island, the grand object of the expedi- 
tion, the philosophers looked at each other, and appeared to 
be abashed. The king was angry, and imperiously com- 
manded them to answer his question. They then confessed 
that they had forgotten to ask about the shape of the island. 
“Let me have no more quarrels then,” said the king, 
“about idle questions of belief; let your arrogance and 
dogmatism be humbled by the recollection, that opposite 
courses have led to the same point; and remember that 
matters of speculation, which are wrought into consequence 
by contention, sink into insignificance in the light of truth.” 
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** How beautiful is night ! »? 


A FEw years ago, in the course of a pedestrian tour along 
the banks of the Hudson, I stopped for the night at a little 
tavern situated near the river. It was a wild spot, and 
surrounded with a thick copse of low oak trees. In the 
course of the evening I was induced to take a stroll, the air 
being pleasant, and the moon sending a flood of light over 
the landscape. 

I left the travelled road, and entered the forest. At length 
I fell into a little foot path, along which I walked without 
marking the distance, or the direction of my ramble. By 
and by I came to a cottage, but the door was shut, and I 
continued my walk. I now emerged from the forest, and 
the foot path led me along a high bank which overhung the 
river. Its broad surface was smooth and glassy, and it 
flowed on so quietly, that the image of the moon seemed as 
firmly set in its waters, as did the planet itself in the sky. 

I still went on, filled with the beauty of the night and the 
sweet serenity of nature around me. A thousand delightful 
dreams passed through my imagination, each touching my 
heart with some correspondent emotion. Suddenly my ear 
was filled with the sweetest music. It was the voice ofa 
woman, and at a little distance I saw a female form standing 
on the brink of the river. She leaned toward the water, and, 
apparently unconscious that a listener was near, she poured 
her melody over its bosom. I fancied that its current flowed 
smoother, and that its ripples whispered with a softer ca- 
dence, as if listening to the sound. The breathing melody of 
the voice I cannot give,—the words were as follows. 

30* 
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SONG. 
Oh ! swiftly flows the stream, 
Its waters will not stay, 
They glide like pleasure’s dream, 
Away, away. 7 
a 


The laughing ripples flash 

With many a silver ray, 

But light as love they dash 
Away, away. 


The eddies, clear as glass, 

Like lingering lovers play, 

But soon like lovers pass 
Away, away. 


But other waves as bright 

Along these banks will stray, 

Then let them speed their flight 
Away, away. 


My imagination was wrought to the highest pitch. The 
outline of the fair one’s figure, as I traced it on the face of 
the moonlit water, seemed beautiful as the matchless marble 
of the Venus de Medici. The words of the poet were in 
my mind, and they broke from my lips. 


Oh ! ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of fairer form, or lovelier face. 





My voice had broken the holy silence that reigned over t 
the scene. The fair one started; she turned her face sud- ' 
cenly round upon me. Good heavens! it was black ! 
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In the goodly state of Connecticut, so small in territory, 
and withal so considerable in fame, lies, as my readers 
perhaps know, the town of Berlin, somewhere towards the 
centre of that state. This town is beautifully rural in its 
appearance, possesses a fertile soil, is highly cultivated, and 
presents an unusually deep and fresh verdure, during the 
warm season of the year. It is much distinguished by its 
extensive and neatly marked groves; as also by the frequent 
small clumps of walnut, maple, and other forest trees, which 
stand scattered over the more cleared portions of its surface. 
You will see the latter sometimes in expanded meadows, 
that are richly carpeted with green, and sprinkled over with 
browsing cattle ; and sometimes, also, you will see them on 
the sides or summits of small hills, which are so round and 
regular, that they look as if they had been moulded by the 
hand of art. Amidst these softly sloping eminences and 
umbrageous woods, clusters of human dwellings, or single 
mansions beautifully white, dot the entire surface, except 
where the buildings, in one instance, constitute a neat and 
compact village. The whole area is an elegantly scooped 
basin; an amphitheatre of gentle hills or mountains of 
moderate height, and shaggy woods, forming, with some 
intervals, its wildly wreathed and Eden-like margin.* 

As you approach the town, on the turnpike road leading 
south from Hartford, and reach the summit of a hill about 





* Where delicious paradise 
crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque, and wild, 
Access denied. 
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five miles from the village of Worthington, two ranges of 
mountains suddenly strike the view—the one on your right 
hand, and the other on your left. These extend and incline 
towards each other in front, in a south westerly and south 
easterly direction. A considerable space of the horizon, 
however, is left open before you, between the southern 
extremities of the two ranges. Their picturesque effect 
needs not to be described. The western range, called the 
Blue Hills, more unequal though not more blue than the 
other, is separated into a number of distinct eminences. 
The eastern range, as seen from the spot above alluded to, I 
am principally concerned with, in this narrative. This 
mountain, which is moderately elevated, delights the eye by 
the evenness and chasteness of its outline. It is marked by 
few variations in height through its whole extent, which is 
several miles; except, perhaps, that it gently rises, as it 
stretches away in the southern horizon. It finely terminates 
to the view, in a receding rounded point, which, to an 
imaginative person, would seem to look into some illimitable 
region of airy beings. On its western side, it presents in 
part, somewhat of a bold mural precipice ; but, on the eastern, 
is moderately sloping, and, being covered thickly with trees, 
loses itself at length in the surrounding country. From the 
place where, of late years, my lot has been cast, its appear- 
ance is every day an object of interest and attention. Only 
the western side is presented to my sight, and to that of the 
adjacent villagers. But what eye is not charmed with its 
varied aspect of waving woods and intervals of naked rocks ; 
with its checkered light and shade, as the clouds now gather 
over it, or then are dispersed; and with its bright reflections 
of the last rays of the sun, when commencing night has 
mantled all the rest of the region around! But I doubt 
whether the beauty of its appearance, singular as it is, so 
much interests the minds of our villagers, as its utility in 
affording them the means of prognosticating the weather. 
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The mountain is indeed a natural barometer. So long as it 
presents a clear and fresh outline, or you behold a light, airy, 
snow-white vapor, which ascends and passes over it in soft 
wreaths, you may expect the continuance of bright skies, or 
the final cessation of the coming and going storm. But let 
a heavy, dark, smoky fog tumble and roll down its sides, 
and you may know that a change of weather is approaching, 
or the rain, which has just fallen and ceased, will ere long 
pour down again. The name of this mountain is Lamenta- 
tion. It originated ina piece of early history, which I 
have gathered from some of the aged villagers. The story 
is not without interest, and I will tell it to the reader as it 
was told to me. 

Adjoining the town of Berlin, on the north and east, is 
Wethersfield, a beautiful town, which dates its origin from 
the very beginning of the colony. In the latter place, in the 
earliest period of its history, lived L**** C****, a respectable 
gentleman, the progenitor of a line of families that have been 
distinguished in civil life, as well as for urbanity of manners 
and refinement of taste. He belonged to one of those 
bands of heroic and pious men, who fled from a persecuting 
hierarchy in the old world, and settled on the rugged shores 
of New England, for the sake of “‘a purer worship and 
greater liberty of conscience.” Notwithstanding all the 
charms, that are thrown around the early periods of Grecian 
and Roman exploits, superior fascinations, in my opinion, 
attach to the history of the first settlers of New England. 
I love to look into those times, and on those men; to con- 
template the latter, in connexion with an interminable 
wilderness, and with the roving red man its inhabitant; and 
to witness their struggles, with that object of terror before 
unnamed in the annals of human contention. I love to view 
them, cradled as they were in tempests ; danger being sport 
to them, and their home itself the seat of danger. I love to 
dwell on their firm and uncompromising character, which 
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was the operation of principle and the fruit of freedom. 
Nor uninteresting to me, are even those austerities and 
superstitions which fame ascribes to them; those lighter 
faults, the excesses of virtue, which dispose the philosopher 
to smile, but which enlist on their behalf, in the common 
bosom, the sentiment of sympathy as well as of admiration. 
But their apotheosis I leave to be allotted by time. 

During the first nine years after the settlement at Weth- 
ersfield, of which Mr C. was a sort of father, it had much 
increased; but the surrounding country, on the south and 
west, was one unbroken wilderness. At the expiration of 
that period, the event occurred, which I am about to 
relate to my readers. On the afternoon of a cloudy day 
in midsummer, Mr C. had occasion to visit a certain unen- 
closed portion of his grounds, lying in a southern direction 
from his dwelling. This spot, which was afterwards en- 
closed, has long been known by the name of the Mill Lot; 
and to this day, as the writer and others can testify, owing 
to its peculiar locality, and perhaps to other causes, is very 
apt to bewilder the truant boy, or even the poaching adult, 
whom fruit or game has beguiled into its recesses. It is 
quite common in this secluded field to lose the points of the 
compass; or, as the vulgar expression is, to be turned 
around, especially when the sky is cloudy. This intricacy 
of the place was, doubtless, much greater at the period 
referred to, when cultivation had made no inroads upon the 
savage wilderness on its southern and western borders. It 
was a late hour, before Mr C. had completed the business 
which called him to this spot, having wandered extensively 
over the tract. He then, as he supposed, directed his way 
homeward. Not at all apprehensive of having mistaken his 
course, nor surprised at the continuity of the woods, he 
walked on at a moderate pace, expecting soon to come in 
sight of cultivated land, on the northern border of the 
unenclosed forest. In this expectation he found himself 
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disappointed; but, not doubting that his face was turned 
towards home, he accounted for the distance of the way, by 
supposing that he had gone much further into the forest 
than he had originally intended. He therefore quickened 
his pace. But having thus walked a considerable length of 
time, he was greatly surprised not to find himself free from 
the woods. In his fancied security, he had failed to notice 
objects as he passed, and it was now useless to attempt it. 

Darkness had fallen upon the wilderness. The conviction 
now flashed into his mind, that he had mistaken his way. 
The direction in which he had strayed he knew not; and 
he was equally at a loss as to the best method of extricating 
himself from his embarrassment. From the darkness in 
which he was involved, it became impracticable for him to 
retrace his steps to the point from which he started; nor 
was he confident, that if he could effect this object, his 
egress from the woods would be at all expedited. He, 
however, felt impelled to a desperate effort, from the fond 
thought of home, and an apprehension of the dangers of the 
wilderness. Beasts of prey and the murdering savage, he 
knew, frequented the regions bordering on the residences of 
the pilgrims. He stopped, for a moment, to reflect on the 
course he should take; and having decided, he pushed 
forward wita an agony of expedition, knowing that his 
principal chance of deliverance for the night depended on 
his present effort. For some time he ran in the direction, 
which he had concluded might possibly lead him- into a 
certain part of the settlement. But he found no exit from 
the forest. The darkness and encumbrances of the way had, 
by this time, so increased, that it was no longer practicable 
to hasten his flight. He was obliged to proceed with greater 
caution and a more deliberate step, as several contusions, 
and one or two falls reminded him of the hazard to which 
his life was exposed in his progress. 

The pilgrim went on, but it was only to plunge himself 
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into more serious perplexities. His way became every 
moment more encumbered and perilous. Dismal quagmires 
and deep precipices haunted his imagination; and indeed 
the reality, in one or two instances, had nearly effected his 
destruction. The forest now began to be alive with its wild 
and ravenous tenantry. Wolves and panthers had rushed 
from their dens in quest of prey, and the yells, which they 
sent through the gloom, grated horribly on the ears of our 
hero. But the fathers of New England were not puny men ; 
and moreover they confided in an all-wise Providence. The 
spirit which induced them to abandon the refined enjoyments 
of an English home, for a land of savages and a rude and 
lonely abode, (though it was an abode of religious liberty,) 
well fitted them to contend with adverse. circumstances. 
Of this spirit Mr C. deeply partook, combined with a more 
than ordinary share of gentle feelings and domestic attach- 
ments. He solicited the divine protection. The terrors of 
the wilderness he had braved before; but never had he been 
alone in such circumstances; in such peril; benighted, be- 
wildered and lost. Notwithstanding his pious and enlightened 
confidence in the Protector of good men, his mind was 
greatly agitated. But it was the throb not so much of fear, 
as of tenderness. It was the gush of sensibility, in view, 
perhaps, of a final separation from his wife and children, and 
of sympathy in their anticipated grief. It was an oppressive 
heaving of the bosom, in commiseration of their exposure 
and helplessness in a wild and unpeopled land, deprived of 
their natural head and guardian. For, as my readers may 
have remarked, the heart that is steeled to fear often melts 
the most easily with affection, or with the most fatal despe- 
ration breaks and becomes desolate, upon the sundering of 
the social tie. Unwilling to relinquish the thought of reach- 
ing home that night, although hope had nearly departed 
from his bosom, he changed his course again, and again he 
changed it, exercising such care as he was able, not to 
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precipitate himself into any chasm in his way. But every 
effort was in vain. Without doubt, he had traversed the 
region many miles, in various directions. No opening, 
however, disclosed itself, and no light, gleaming at a distance, 
told him that he was approaching a human habitation. His 
hopelessness now suggested only random and desultory at- 
tempts at deliverance, and in this state of feeling and 
exertion he passed, as he supposed, the largest portion of 
the night. Oppressed with anxiety and exhausted with 
fatigue, he yet could not think of voluntarily resigning him- 
self to sleep. To say nothing of the increased perils, that 
would have attended his defenceless hours, the means of 
securing the “‘ balmy ” blessing, with ease to his person, were 
not at all obvious to selection, amidst the obscurity of the 
night. And what was more, the image of a dear wife 
deeply sighing, and sweet children artlessly wailing, was 
long too vivid and agonizing, to suffer him to yield to drowsi- 
ness. His thoughts anxiously turned to the light of day, 
and the beautiful passage of holy scripture, respecting those 
who “watch for the morning,” came over his mind with 
a living reality. Unintentionally, however, he lost his recol- 
lection and cares for a short time, till the morning came and 
revealed to him the peril of his circumstances. He found 
himself on the very brow of a precipice, where he had 
finally sunk down oppressed with weariness and sleep, and 
where any considerable movement would have plunged him 
into the deep beneath. A chill, like that of death, ran 
through his frame, not unaccompanied with the sentiment 
and the expression of gratitude to heaven, in view of the 
hair-breadth escape he had experienced. 

The hopes, with which Mr C, sought the morning, were 
nearly dissipated, when he ascertained the state of the sky. It 
continued to be misty and cloudy. He knew not where he 
was; the features of the region were sadly strange to him; 
and there was every indication that he had advanced many 
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miles from home. It was in vain to think of being guided 
by any observation he could make, so long as the sun was 
obscured. The uniformity of a primeval forest is well 
known. Probably in the region where our pilgrim found 
himself, not one of the present growth of trees was then 
in existence. The products of other ages were there; 
and their tall and stately trunks, free from all branches 
except at the top, with a surface unencumbered by under- 
wood, constituted a sameness which, like the rooms of 
the Egyptian labyrinth, were calculated to lead him into 
inextricable confusion. Continued and persevering effort, 
if any thing, on his part, he knew could alone conduct 
him out of the place of ‘‘mazy error,” in which he had 
become so unexpectedly involved. But of such effort he 
could now scarcely persuade himself that he was capable. 
His limbs were rigid or inefficient, through exposure and 
excessive fatigue; the want of food began to be severely 
felt; and his mind, tortured and racked with various and 
conflicting emotions, balanced fearfully between reason and 
distraction. 

The day continued dark and gloomy; and though he 
walked with all practicable despatch, and put forth new and 
various efforts to extricate himself from his frightful situa- 
tion, by climbing trees and ascending eminences, whence he 
might overlook the country, yet it all answered no other 
purpose, than to darken his prospects, and add poignancy 
to his grief. 

The wide solitude, which he now feared must be his home 
and his grave, he traversed in various directions. He, how- ’ 
ever, generally kept to a course which he supposed to be 
north and east, though it actually proved to be the opposite 
points of the heavens. His exertions were continued through 
the day, becoming, nevertheless, fainter and fainter, from the 
loss of strength and courage. The inconsiderable sustenance 
he received from wild berries, was wholly inadequate to 
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satisfy the demands of appetite. Weakness and desperation 
increased, as the horrors of the wilderness thickened upon 
his path. The necessity of passing another night, if he 
should survive it, in this situation, became inevitable. The 
day was departing, and darkness began to brood over the 
dreadful solitude of the woods. The comforts and endear- 
ments of home; its cheerful aspect and busy cares; its 
friendship, and purity, and love, and repose, now rushed into 
his mind more forcibly than ever, and the sense of depriva+ 
tion wrung it with agony. A-death-like sickness of the 
heart; an undefinable restlessness and gloom, accompanied 
with a sense of exhaustion, which darkness and solitude are 
apt to heighten, had laid hold of him with an iron-like 
grasp. It was indeed a cup of bitterness that was presented 
to his lips. Must he drink of it? Must he perish so unex- 
pectedly, so miserably? Must he die a death so lingering, 
excruciating, and unblessed with the soothing attentions of 
friends, or even with the sight of the “ human face divine?” 
The heart of a New England pilgrim, with its lofty religious 
beatings, could recoil at such a prospect; the weakness of 
the man must be mingled with the virtues of the saint. 
Composing himself with pious considerations and with 
prayer, as he was able, he ventured to seek an oblivion of 
his wretchedness in sleep, perilous as it was to sleep; and in 
a convenient place, somewhat guarded by a natural palisade 
of rocks, he awaited the revelations of another day. A kind 
Providence again protected him from danger; and wild 
beasts, whose howlings occasionally broke his slumbers, 
passed by him, as harmless things. Another morning, with 
its clouds and darkness, rose upon our distressed wanderer, 
and found him with increased feverish inquietude and pros- 
tration ot body; with diminished hopes; and with some 
degree of mental aberration. His native courage and heroic 
spirit gave way to a trial so severe, connected with the 
frailty of his earthly tenement. On the evening preceding, 
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he had perceived that he was ascending an elevated tract of 
country, which he conjectured to be the base of a mountain ; 
and accordingly, when he waked in the morning, having 
ascertained that such was the fact, he pursued his way up 
the ascent, faintly hoping that, from some eminence, he might 
overlook the settlement at Wethersfield. But his recollec- 
tions of that day were dim and shadowy. All that he knew 
was, that having, by some means, reached a commanding 
altitude, he looked over the adjacent country; but seeing 
nothing that he could recognise, and only a wild waste of 
woods, the last trembling ray of hope and almost of recollec- 
tion fled from his bosom. The general images of wandering 
and hunger ; of faintness and fear ; of wild beasts and Indians, 
were all that could be recalled. 

It will now be necessary to go back to the home, from 
which the good man had so unconsciously and unwillingly 
strayed, and take a brief view of his distressed family, 
and agitated townsmen, during this interval. Mrs C. had 
expected the return of her husband at an early hour, and 
began to feel a degree of anxiety upon the approach of night, 
in consequence of his delay. Her solicitude increased, when 
the season of family devotion arrived. The elder chil- 
dren and the domestics were detained from their repose, 
to attend, according to custom, this endearing and ven- 
erable rite. The large family bible, fastened with its firm 
silver clasps, and sacred for the most part to this occasion, 
was placed on a table in readiness for use, and every moment 
the revered head of the little circle was expected home, to 
greet them with his affectionate inquiries and smiles, and to 
lead them in the hallowed duty. But, after a protracted 
vigil, no husband, no parent, no master appeared ; and, as 
such an occurrence, unless previously intimated, was un- 
known in the family, all retired with sad hearts and with 
no small cause of painful forebodings. Morning arrived and 
passed in bitter disappointment. Intelligence of Mr C.’s 
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unexpected length of absence was communicated in the 
meantime, to the neighborhood. Without delay, a large 
number of the inhabitants were in readiness to go in search 
of him, and began to scour, for this purpose, the region of 
adjoining woods, which he was supposed to have visited. 
The want of success, the first day, deepened, of course, the 
anxiety and terror of Mr C.’s family and townsmen. That 
he had met with some serious disaster, was not now doubted. 
The agitation and anguish of the inmates of his house cannot 
well be described, when they were obliged to retire another 
night, in a state of so cruel disappointment and suspense. 

On the ensuing morn, more extensive and spirited prepa- 
rations were made for a search; and nearly all the male 
inhabitants of the town, in different parties, poured out into 
the country around, in every direction. Drums and fire arms 
they took to aid them in their object; and many arranged 
their concerns so as to continue from home, if necessary, 
through the following night. The search of this day being 
also fruitless, some of the detachments, who had gone furthest 
to the south and west, prepared their encampments for 
repose ; the remainder returned to their homes. 

The search of the succeeding day was renewed with 
vigor. A few hours brought a party of men, by means of 
their instruments of sound, within the hearing of our bewil- 
dered pilgrim. His fancy, which, in its incipient and partial 
derangement, had been busy in conjuring up shapes and 
sounds of terror, was suddenly aroused and recalled to a 
momentary soberness, by a more astounding reality. Strange 
sounds were those that vibrated, though so faintly, on his 
ear; scarcely less strange, than if they had never been pre- 
viously heard. He instinctively stopped to listen ; the noise 
increased, and became more distinct. Why or how the 
play of martial music should undulate through this solitude, 
his understanding, impaired and disordered by its extraordi- 
nary trial, yet dimly wakened from its reverie, as one from 
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deep sleep, was almost at a loss to determine. Nevertheless 
it seemed a reality, and, amidst its strangeness, spoke into 
his soul a sentiment lately familiar to it, but temporarily 
departed. It inspired a shadowy hope. The echo of human 
voices sounding his own name at length broke through the 
gloom; and the dim conceptions of the astonished man 
became at once more clear. In a few moments, he compre- 
hended the object of the shouting and tumult; and the sight 
of his neighbors rushing into his arms, thrilled him with the 
consciousness, that he was a recovered man, and redeemed 
from a miserable death. 

I need not describe the manner, in which Mr C. was 
conducted home, by his sympathizing neighbors. Suffice it 
to say, that the mountain on which he was discovered, and 
which has since gone under the name of Mount Lamentation, 
in allusion to his sufferings, in the part of it that he had 
reached, was at least thirteen miles from his residence, and 
now constitutes the southeastern portion of the town of Berlin, 
which was early introduced to the notice of my readers. I 
cannot describe, should the attempt be made, the loneliness 
and desertion of the family of Mr C., in the interval between 
the last departure of her kind neighbors and their return ; 
nor the ecstacy with which his wife and children greeted 
their recovered protector and friend. 

Mr C. lies entombed in the burying ground at Weth- 
ersfield, where his monument may be seen, with its rude and 
scarcely legible inscriptions, and with the family coat of arms 
engraved upon it. 

It has descended in the more vague legends of the times, 
that Mr C. was conducted home from the mountain, at least 
in part, by the remarkable agency of a bird that went before 
him, pointing out the way. But, though the credulity of a 
portion of the people, at some subsequent age, might have 
given a currency to this report, the more common and con- 
sistent legend states, that he was discovered by the humane 
interference of his neighbors and friends, as given above. 
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The story also is still told among the multitude, that Mr C. 
saw some demon of the air; some fiery flying serpent; and 
as the evidence of this fact, they point to the uncouth figure, 
which constitutes a part of the family coat of arms, engraved 
on his tombstone, as just narrated! I remember, myself, 
when a lad, the strange and undefinable emotions of awe and 
curiosity, with which I contemplated this figure, designed, as 
I was told, and as I believed, te be the representation of such 
a monster! 





‘Dear S1r,—Some weeks after your visit to this city, I recovered, 
by mere accident, possession of the stanzas you lent me, written by 
a friend of yours for your daughter’s Album, It was Sunday evening, 
and I was disposed to be serious, so I hastily penned a few lines on 
Solomon’s side of the argument.’’ See page 100. 


TO MISS Cys. 





‘6 Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain.”? 


Yes! favor’s deceitful, and beauty is vain, 

°T is a truth that ne’er wisdom need blush to avow; 
*T is as true as that age will be wedded to pain, 

Or that sorrow or sadness may cloud thy young brow. 
The rose in thy garden, this morning that bloom’d,— 

See !—its leaves are all faded and strewn o’er the plain; 
And even the zephyr, whose breath it perfumed, 

Seems sighing to say that all beauty is vain. 


Is not favor deceitful? Go ask a reply 

Of the darling of Henry—the honor’d of Rome, 
For whose lofty daring no state was too high, 

And who aim’d at the Queen of the world for his home. 
The purple of pontiffs,—the rich robes of state, 

Were the visions ambition threw over his brain ;— 
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Say—do we not read in the tale of his fate 
That favor ’s deceitful as beauty is vain ? 


Bright Queen of the North! from thy mountains and fells, 
Rude scenes of thy infancy, dear to thy heart,— 
While with honest affection thy white bosom swells 
For all that thou leavest,—I see thee depart. 
Fair martyr of Scotland! as frail too as fair, 
Thy long years of suffering, confinement and pain, 
That silver’d thy dark flowing tresses with care ; 
Ah! do they not witness that beauty is vain? 


But there is a “‘ favor’? that cannot deceive, 

That all may confide in to whom it is given; 
And there is a “ beauty,” no time can bereave, 

That perfumes with its fragrance the gardens of Heaven. 
°T is the “‘ Favor” Humility earns from on high ; 

Shown to all, who in virtue’s fair pathway shall move ; 
°T is the “‘ Beauty of Holiness,” never to die, 

But to blossom forever, in bowers above. 





THE DEATH OF THE YEAR. 


*T 1s morning; we have seen a glorious sight, 

When the pale, twinkling stars began to die, 

And the fair sun came up in youthful might, 

To spread his banner in a cloudless sky; 

Joy was around him ; murmuring winds came by, 
Breathing of life and freshness; every sound 

Of love and joy rose on them wild and high ; 

E’en sorrow, with such scenes of gladness round, 
Felt her cold, burden’d heart stir with a lighter bound. 
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°T is morn ; but where ’s the morning’s beauty now? 

Clouds of portentous shade have quench’d the sun, 

And hang upon the pillar’d mountain’s brow, 

Where the deep howling tempest is begun; 

The arm of winter’s power once more has won 

Its empire over earth ; cold, bleak winds roar 

Through naked forests ; streams are dashing on 

In fearful strength, and wailing sounds deplore 

The wreck of those bright things, that charm’d so much 
before. 


°T is noon ; no cloud is on the face of heaven ; 
Yet in his mid-day height the sun does glow 
With setting paleness, and no life is given 

To earth or air; no fragrant blossoms throw 
Their sweetness o’er the fields ; no breezes blow ; 
And there is not a breath of sound to cheer 

The wanderer’s way, save the cold river’s flow, 
Or falling of a leaf, now pale and sere, 

The sad memorial of a fading, dying year. 


°T is mournful, but withal I love it more 

Than every bright or gloomy hour beside ; 

For one so calm, so pensive, can restore 

Lost quietude ; though tears the while may glide 

Down the worn cheek in spite of youthful pride, 

So softly and so peacefully they fall; 

Howe’er the aching heart may wish to hide 

What men name weakness, it would not recall 

The tears, that wash away the ‘‘ wormwood and the gall.” 


Night falls on earth; the sky has not a star 

Of all its host ; the moon looks dimly through 
Mists of deep, boding darkness, borne from far 

By the chill north wind ; where soft breezes blew, 
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And the wild birds of summer lightly flew, 
That wind now wakes alone its stormy howl, 
Scattering its drops of cold and blasting dew, 
And keeping harmony with the fierce growl 
Of hungry wolf, and hooting of ill-omen’d owl. 


How sad the change! decay and death have made 
Dark traces upon earth—the pride, the boast 

Of mortal beauty is all lowly laid 

In its cold grave ; things, that delighted most, 
Have lost their brightness or themselves are lost ; 
And those, perchance, we trusted in, are gone, 
Repaying all the strife and pain they cost, 

With hopes and expectations overthrown, 


And leaving woes, which, but for them, we ne’er had known. 


Yet weep ye not; for things so vain, so frail, 

It were unwise to mourn ; but still they speak 

A solemn language, and it may avail 

Thy erring spirit much to go and seek 

Its meaning ; they will tell how poor, how weak, 

How frail thou art; that soon the mighty storm 

Will gather o’er thee bitter, cold and bleak, 

Will shower ruin on thy lovely form, 

And make thee what no genial suns may wake or warm. 


Oh, canst thou stand upon the opening grave, 
And feel the trembling earth give way, and feel 

That thou art sinking, with no arm to save, 

And not a shuddering horror o’er thee steal ? 

Oh, do those lonely church yard flowers conceal 
Nothing, at thought of which thou ’rt wont to quake? 
If unto this thy heart can set its seal, 

I call thee blest; when the last morn shall break, 

To everlasting joy and bliss thou shalt awake. 
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Thou shalt awake; if heaven had not declared 

That man is more than mortal, earth might tell 

The glorious truth; I saw when ruin spared 

Nought, that was beautiful; the flowers fell, 

The leaves all wither’d; yes, I heard the knell 

Of dying nature, and in sadness mourn’d 

Over her grave; but soon she broke the spell 

That bound her, soon the fires, that slumber’d, burn’d 
Anew, and all her joy and loveliness return’d. 


Thus shalt thou rise, and life shall be renew’d 
With more than former power in thy frame ; 
The burial earth shall not on thee be strew’d 
Again, that life shall be a deathless flame, 
Forever, save in growing strength, the same. 
O, strive then, that thy glorious lot may be, 
Within the book of life to find thy name ; 

For earth and heaven declare aloud to thee, 
Thy fate is link’d to dark and dread eternity. 





THE TOKEN. 


Loox to the east, when the morning is bright, 

When the purple is blending with rays of rose light! 
My spirit shall then hold communion with thee, 

And thy blush, bright as morning’s, must whisper of me. 


And look to the west, when, pavilioned afar, 

Sweet love sends her smile from her own favor’d star, 
And think of our friendship as pure as star-shine ! 

My spirit shall then hold communion with thine. 
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And at midnight’s deep hour, when the moon is on high, 
Should the angel of sleep leave unseal’d thy soft eye, 
Look forth! the calm radiance is hallow’d by love, 

And then prayers from true hearts may mingle above. 


But clouds veil the morning, and often they throw, 
O’er bright star and fair moon, their sackcloth of wo; 
Then what shall the sign of our sympathy be? 

And what, in those dark hours, remind thee of me? 


This Token, my own love,—nay, turn not away ! 
I cull’d thee a wreath from the beauties of May, 
But I found they would fade ere the chaplet was twined ; 
No blooms emblem true love, save the blossoms of mind. 


This Token, my own love,—the diamond and pearl 
Are nothing too fair for my favorite girl ; 

Yet I offer them not—gifts of jewels and gold, 

They purchase the smile, but the heart ne’er was sold. 


This Token, my own love,—the sons of the lyre 

Have here breathed such strains as may gladness inspire, 
When the bosom is lonely; but I would not thine eye 
Should dwell on their page when the giver is nigh. 


A smile when we meet, and a sigh when we part, 
And absent a Token to live in thy heart; 

Oh, these are love’s treasures !—and precious will be 
The gift that reminds thee, my own love, of me. 








ERRATA. 
Third verse on page 49, 5th line, bush should be hush ; 7th line, 
kindred should be hinder’d, 2d line from bottom, page 91, even should 
be ever. 4th line from bottom, page 95, this should be the. 





